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» Corn Sheller aiid 


Cleaner Combined 


McDANIEL 
GRAIN DRIER 


j ia WAEAT INTAKE — 
tt} JL__, 
i 


Made to shell and clean corn perfectly and 
will do so at rated capacity. Madein all sizes, 
has adjustable cylinder so that the cylinder of 
sheller can be adjusted to the condition of the 
corn while machine is in motion. Fan made 
to discharge in either direction. 


When in the market for Shellers, Cleaners, 
Drags, Dumps, Man-lifts, etc., write us for 
catalog and prices. 


THE PHILIP SMITH MFG. CO., Sidney, Ohio - 


Fairbanks Automatic Scale 


Put your mill or elevator on a modern 
business basis. No more losses through 
carelessness or inaccurate weighing. 
Faster, more convenient, and, above all, 
more accurate than any other automatic 
scale ever invented. 


Write to-day for automatic scale 


catalog No. 544 AW 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sees Aare Hones fa 
Will remove any percentage of moisture desired. 
Hot or cold air or both can be used. 
Built for any capacity. 
Guaranteed satisfaction. 
Hundreds in daily use. 


NIAGARA SEPARATORS AND OAT 
CLIPPERS ARE UNSURPASSED 


RICHMOND MFG. CO. *°Ntv*" 


Established 1863 
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Grain Dryers 


Read what a user 
says of the 
Eureka Dryer 


Wicuita, Kan., Sept. 15th. 


The S. Howes Company, 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs: 

We are pleased to inform you that 
the Dryer is giving us excellent satis- 
faction, and is one of the machines that 
had done more than our expectation, 
because it has much larger capacity than 
what we originally bought it for, and 
this we realize is very seldom the case; 
ordinarily machines are below the 
rating of their.capacity instead of 
above. 

You have a wonderful machine and 
its excellency can hardly be appreci- 
ated until it is tried. 

We believe that you have no com- 
petitor in the way of a uniform dryer. 
Considering everything we are more 
than pleased with the purchase. 

Very respectfully, 
Tue Kansas MILLING CoMPANY 


M$ —— 


I 


aa) i} | 
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Per—Henry .Lassen, 
Pres’t. 


oe eo 


“Eureka” Patented Grain Dryer 


Cooler and Conditioner 
CAPACITY—1,700 to 2,000 Bushels per day (10 hours) 
Complete with Hot and Cold Air Fans, Heater, 


Steam Trap and Air Piping. Automatic and 
Continuous in operation as Dryer and Cooler. 
Total Height, 49 feet. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


THE S. HOWES COMPANY 


Originators of the Highest Grade Grain Cleaning Machinery 


“EUREKA WORKS” = SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


E. A. Pynch, 311 Third Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. Q. Smythe, Hotel Savoy, Kansas City, Mo. 
E. R. Watson, 223 E. Kentucky St., Louisville, Ky. 
Wm. Watson, Box 740, Chicago, Ill. 

W. M. Mentz, Green’s Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLEAN YOUR CORN 


This Separator takes out cobs, silks and all foreign matter and gives a 


high grade of corn. 


It is the most popular corn and cob separator on the market, the result 


of its extremely nice work. Order now. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y., U S. A. 


———""""— REPRESENTED BY ———_—"—"—""- 
J. H. Pank, 512 Traders’ Bldg., Chicago: Tl. 
F. J. Murphy, 225 Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. L. Hogle, 526 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 
has. Beatley, Terminal Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
J.J. Ross Mill Furnishing Co., Portland, Ore. 


The NATIONAL 


is the Automatic Scale you have been looking for. A scale that 
will cause you no worry and one that you can swear by: A scale 
that will accurately weigh your grain while you. do something else. 
q TO OPERATE: Turn on the grain and ‘‘let’er go.” Itis a 
scale and should be balanced occasionally. Your grain may not be 
in No. 1 condition and you may elevate very irregular, but you 
can’t fool the NATIONAL. 

@ The simplicity of the NATIONAL, together with our long ex- 
perience in the manufacture of automatic scales, enables us to offer 
this high-class machine at a surprisingly low figure. It is sold on 
approval. 


ADDRESS 


THE NATIONAL 
AUTOMATIC SCALE COMPANY 


215 E, Douglas St., BLOOMINGTON, ILL.. 


Worry is Eliminated 
PRINZ AUTOMATIC SEPARATORS 


@ They require no attention to produce perfect separations—they are 
automatic in every sense of the word. 


q@ The SHEET STEEL SCREENS are practically indestructible and are 
supported by cross bars in such a way as to prevent sagging, thus allow- 
ing the TRAVELING SIEVE CLEANERS to come in contact with the — 
entire screen surface. | 


q They have a PERFECT AUTOMATIC FEEDER, spreading the grain 
the full width of the sieve, with a large fan to insure perfect ventilation. 


q Our TWO SIEVE, DOUBLE SHAKER Separator has two sides, inde- 
pendent of each other, so that, if desired, each side can have a different 
grade of grain. 


Write for Descriptive Circulars 


THE PRINZ & RAU MEG. Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Represented by W. G. Clark, 701 Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; A. H. Kirk, 1-A Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn.; F. E. Lehman, 
124 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo.;C. H. Near, 757 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y.; M. D. Beardslee, 106 Piquette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
European Representatives, Ingenieur Bureau, Prins Mauritsplein, La, The Hague, Holland. 
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Machine=Molded (;ears 


We manufacture a very complete line of Gears 1-inch pitch and larger; 
they are noted for their strength, durability, true rims, accurate - 
pitch and smooth running. Hence they are highly efficient and 


economical. If you use gears you should have our Catalog No. 34. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO., iriitcisinsts., Chicago 


NEW YORK, Fulton Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 Church Street. 


It Weighs Each and Every Kernel of Grain 


Individually--separates oats from wheat, barley, rye and 
corn---extracts all shrunken kernels, chess, seeds, stems, straw 
joints, chaff and all other refuse of a lighter specific gravity 
than the grain to be cleaned. 7 


“AMERICAN. 
CVCLONEASPUOR 
ArrUED OR 


PATATPUED pon 


That is the reason why every grain dealer, miller or maltster who wants 


his grain absolutely clean needs an AMERICAN CYCLONE ASPIRATOR. 


We are also the makers of the American Grain Cleaners and Separators. 


~ American Machinery & Construction Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


= Good Spouts pac" 


Cobs and That is etre eet when 
Trash are ae: 
ras 
Gerber Improved No. 2 
No Obstacle pe pet a 
Distributing Spout 
To The 
Will prevent mixing of grain. 
New Can be operated from working 
b floor. I make a specialty of 
Richardson OS cactiglice i aaa 
Automatic MINNEAPOLIS |: 
J. J. Gerber, MINNESOTA _ 
Scale Pe $y 
Feed Chute — 


Sectional View of Chute 


We have realized that the feed chute of the Automatic Scale is 
its throat, and have made this throat of such design that 
It Can Swallow Cobs and all Manner 
of Rubbish and NEVER CHOKE. 


ROBINSON TELEGRAPHIC CIPHER 


Revised Edition 


We have make a scientific study of the problem that has both- 
ered the Automatic Scale World so long, and today are produc- 
ing on our 1910 Grain Model the most reliable chute yet devised. 


Write for new poster on our 1910 Grain Model. 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY 


2 Park Row, New York 
122 Monroe St., Chicago 415 3rd St. S., Minneapolis 
SE 


Cloth Binding - - - $1.50 
Leather Binding - - =- $2.00 


Mitchell Bros. & Co., 315 Dearborn St., Chicago: 


See en ee a 
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Grain Cleaners 


We make them for all purposes. 


Our Double Side Shake Elevator Separator will handle all 
kinds of grain and seeds. It is the latest development in Ware- 
house and Elevator Separators. Every feature of the machine is 
either improved over former machines or is entirely new. 


The Cornwall Corn Cleaner was the first of the shaker cleaners and is the 
most popular Corn Cleaner on the market. It has valuable features possessed 
by no other cleaner. 


Our Victor Corn Sheller and other line of shellers and cleaners 
are too well known to need mention. 


Our line of Balt Bearing Feed Mills will save over 50% of your power. 

We also make Grain Dryers and Steamers of all capacities, Sifters, Reels, Aspirators, 
Purifiers, Packers, Dust Collectors, etc. 

Complete machinery equipments furnished for Grain Elevators, Malt Houses, Cereal, 
Feed, Flour and Cement Mills. 

Our latest circulars describe the above machines fully and can be had as the asking. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO. 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL SALES AGENTS :-— 


Willford Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. C. B. Donaldson, 568 Oak St., Columbus, O. 

W. S. Brashear, 421 E. Pine St. pene tads Mo. U. C. Darby, Williamsport, Md. 

M. M. Snider, 1583 E. Walnut St., Des Moines, Ia. George J. Noth, 1330 ears coed Building, Chicago, Il. 
Wm. Ebert, 2028 Midland Ave., ‘oaterile, Ky. Tel. Harrison 5: 


) CONSTANT MACHINERY 


IS WHAT YOU WANT 
THE SAFETY MAN LIFT 


has roller bearings, which make it easily operated. The 
improved brakes and safety catch prevent accidents. The 
adjustable counterweights and springs make it all that could 
be desired. Buy ours; it pays. 


THE B. S. C. CHAIN FEEDER AND DRAG 


As a Straight Business 
Proposition 


it will pay 


you to 


investigate 


The Monarch 
Attrition Mill 


It will enlarge your grinding capacity without increasing 
the power consumption. 

AND WE BACK IT UP WITH A GUARANTEE 
THAT COVERS EVERYTHING. 


It costs you nothing to investigate. 


for feeding elevator boots and 
shellers, any capacity, any dis- 
tance, automatically. Handles 
all kinds of grain without 
waste or mixing. 

The Onty Way to feed a 
sheller. 


THEUS. 
CORN SHELLER 


Patented Oct. 17, ’05. 


No pit or lower hopper. 
Cheapest installed. Quickest 
repaired. Our new Screw Ad- 
justment can be used while 
sheller is full of corn and run- 
ning. Shells clean, saves cobs. 
Dry, Er: 


Write for our catalog or you 
may miss something good 


B. S. CONSTANT CO., Bloomington, IIl. 


Send today for our Feed and Meal Milling Catalogue No. 26 


SPROUT, WALDRON & COMPANY 


Northwestern Branch, 301 Corn Exchange Bldg, 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN.,C_H. Mohs, Mgr. BOX 320, Muncy, Pa. 
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WILLIAMS PATENT COMBINED 


HAY AND STRAW CUTTER 
SHREDDER=GRINDER === 


60 Successful Plants in Daily Operation 


THE ONLY VERSATILE FEED GRINDER EVER PRODUCED 


They will reduce EAR CORN with the HUSK on. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY from the BALE or 
from the STACKS. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and EAR CORN 
together. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and SHELLED 
CORN together. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and OATS together. 

They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and FODDER OF 
ALL KINDS, with the CORN on. 

They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and PEA VINES. 


They will reduce EAR CORN ALONE or SHELLED 
CORN ALONE. 


They will reduce OATS ALONE. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY andtwo other kinds 


of CEREALS at the same time, as each machine 
has three separate feeding places. 


They will reduce ANY FORAGE material or 
CEREAL, together or separately. 

They will reduce GREEN CORN from the field. 

They will reduce CLOVER HAY, TIMOTHY or ANY 
KIND OF STRAW. 

They are CUTTERS when desired, GRINDERS when 
desired and SHREDDERS when desired. 

They are COB CRUSHERS when desired. 

They will reduce COARSE OR FINE by changing cages. 

They will reduce OAT HULLS, RICE HULLS, FLAX 
SHIVES or any other FOOD MATERIAL. 

They produce two grades of goods AT THE SAME 
TIME, coarse or fine, BY OUR COMBINED SYS- 
TEM OF COLLECTING AND SEPARATING. 

They WILL GIVE DOUBLE THE CAPACITY FOR 
THE POWER EXPENDED AND COST FOR RE- 
PAIRS OFANY KNOWN GRINDER ON EARTH. 


We have acorps of competent milling engineers in the field making estimates and taking contracts for the 
installation of complete alfalfa meal plants, from the stump up. 


For Further Information 
Write for BULLETIN No. 7 


Write for Catalog of the Noxon 
Automatic Hay, Meal and All Around Feeder 


Southwestern Representative: A. G. Olds, Care Manhattan Hotel, Wichita, Kan. 
Northwestern Representative: J. J. Ross Mill Furnishing Co., Portland, Ore. 

Pacific Coast Representative: O. J. Williams, 428 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Texas Representative: D.J. Hayes Co., 615 Washington Ave., Houston, Texas. 


THE WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


January 15, 1910. 
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Large Screen Capacity 


Our No. 29 ‘‘CLIPPER’’ Cleaner shown in cut is especially 
2) adapted to the cleaning of Grain and Flax. The stock passes 
oe BE let over two sets of screens 42’x60”. Each of the four screens is 
equipped with our Perfect Traveling Brush Device, which pre- 
vents the screen perforations from clogging and insures full 
screen capacity. 
The shoe has a compound shake, which prevents any 
vibration. 


This machine is also equipped with our Special Air Con- 
troller, one of the many good mechanical features of our Clean- 
ers. The Air Controller permits of wide variation of the Air 
Blast and guarantees accurate results. 

A Clipper Cleaner will enable you to cut your power bills 
in two. It will make separations superior to any other Cleaner 
on the market. 

If you are looking for a machine of large capacity, that 
will do the best work with the least power, give us your 
order for a No. 29. 


We makea complete line of all sizes of machines for all kinds of work and would be pleased to mail 
catalog and quote prices upon request. 


A. T. FERRELL & CO., Saginaw, Michigan 


The N. & M. Co. 


THREE-PAIR-HIGH 
SIX-ROLLER MILL 


The most substantial, most economical in cost of main- 
tenance. Has great capacity and requires compara- 
tively small power. The only Six-Roller Mill with 
drive belts properly arranged to place the belt strain 
on bottom of bearings, where it belongs. It is not the 
cheapest mill in first cost, but it is by long odds the 
cheapest in the long run. It is without question the 
best roller feed mill on the market. Feed grinding 
pays best when you have a mill which will do perfectly 
any kind of grinding required and stand up under hard 
work without breakages and delays. 


qu 


Send for Catalogue 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 


We carry a complete stock of Heads and Boots, Ele- 
vator Buckets and other Elevator Supplies. All orders 
are given the very best of attention. 


Nordyke & Marmon Company 


America’s Leading Flour Mill Builders 


Established 1851 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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AUTOMATIC | SG, AUTOMATIC 


WAREHOUSE AND ELEVATOR SEPARATOR 


Continuous Operation 


Without Care or Attention 
WHAT IT IS 


G A new type of grain cleaner that delivers by continuous automatic performance 
thorough and economical cleaning on all kinds of elevator work. Its several patent 
protected features are clean cut improvements—out and out time and money saving ad- 
vantages that exist in no other grain cleaner. 


HOW IT IS BUILT 


q This machine is equipped with automatic disc-oiling eccentrics—fully exposed deep 
reservoir ring oiling bearings—automatic sieve cleaners—automatic force feeder—internal 
air equalizing regulators —reciprocating compound driven shoes carrying the ‘‘Three 
action”’ type of screen arrangement. All screen frames built in steel pattern forms and of 
extra heavy construction, these covered with extra heavy metal. This is undoubtedly the 
best appointed and most durable piece of modern high class grain cleaning machinery 
manufactured—guaranteed as such. 


WHAT IT WILL DO 


@ Will positively produce a substantial saving on every bushel of grain handled. Close cal- 
culation is afforded for both air and screen work. The loss in shrinkage on the air separa- 
tions of other cleaners avoided, while the screen work of this machine is more thorough and 
uniform. Cost of operation is reduced—less power, care and attention required. Cost of up- 


keep practically nothing. Fine, medium or course cleaning on all kinds of grain—capacities 
100 to 4,000 bushels per hour. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., silver Creek, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill., 608 Traders Building, F. M. Smith Minneapolis, Minn., 316 Fourth Ave., So., A. F. Shuler 
St. Louis, Mo., 25 Merchants Exchange, S. J. McTiernan OUR Jackson, Mich., 205 Lansing Avenue, A. H. Smith 
Kansas City, Mo., 1 Board of Trade, H. C. Draver AGENTS Akron, Ohio, A. S. Garman 

Portland, Ore., 717 East Burnside St., C. J. Groat ; Owego, N. Y., J. H. Foote 


; 


Tre American Elevator? Grain Trade 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE BLEVATOR AND GRAIN INTERESTS. 


Vole, A VIL: 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, JANUARY 15, 1910. 
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MALT HOUSE ELEVATOR. 


Daniel D. Weschler and Sons, Incorporated, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., have recently erected a malting 
plant and storage elevator, which we _ illustrate 
herewith, of more than usual interest, at Thirty- 
seventh Avenue and Burnham Street, Milwaukee. 
The elevator was planned and erected by the Mac- 
donald Engineering Co., of Chicago, with special 
reference to the requirements of a first-class, mod- 
ern malting plant. 

The entire building is of reinforced concrete, the 
storage of which is divided into cylindrical bins 
16 ft. in diameter and 80 
ft. high, giving a _ gross 
storage of 300,000 bushels. 
The working house, shown 
in our illustration as a rec- 
tangle, built in front of 
the storage tanks, con- 
tains a separate malt and 
barley cleaning compart- 
ment at an elevation mid- 
way of its height. The 
supply bins for the clean- 
ing. machines are rectan- 
gular and are _ located 
over the cleaning room. 
The receiving bins for the 
machines are under the 
cleaner room floor. The 
eleaning room is equipped 
with one American Cy- 
clone Aspirator, manufac- 
tured by the American 
Machinery and Construc- 
tion Co., of Milwaukee, 
having a capacity of 1,000 
bushels per hour. The 
machines are arranged in 
tandem and consist of one 
large size Invincible Bar- 
ley Separator, No. 10. This 
is arranged tandem  _too, 
and discharges into a No. 
11 Monitor Special Barley 
Separator. The barley 
may then be passed to 
either two standard sets 
of Invincible Graders, or 
may be by-passed to the 
storage bins below, or to 
elevator legs. The malt 
cleaning is done on one 
No, 9 Special Monitor Malt 
Cleaner, which discharges 
direct into the clean malt 
bins. Each of the clean- 
ing machines is directly connected to.a large size 
three-chamber Day Dust Collector located on the 
roof of a special dust storage compartment, which 
is built over the track space. 

Grain received into this house may be double 
weighed, first on a 50-foot track scale of 100 tons’ 
capacity, located on the receiving track in the track 
shed. In unloading, it is discharged by a short ele- 
vator leg into a 1,500-bushel hopper scale located 
ov the first floor of the working house. This scale 
discharges into the basement of the working house 


to a lofter leg which distributes the grain to any 


of the storage bins, 

For the purpose of independent operation in han- 
dling barley and malt, the house may be considered 
as divided into two sections, one of which is ar- 


ranged for the receiving and treatment of the barley 
and the other in the receiving and treatment of the 
malt. The barley section is equipped with one re- 
ceiving leg, delivering grain to a 1,500-bushel hopper 
scale on the first floor of the working house, with 
separate lofter leg which distributes the malt to the 
malt storage bins. , 

All grain both above and below the storage is 
handled by means of belt conveyors, the basement 
being provided with a clear height of about 12 feet. 
All spouting to and from the bins is made of steel. 
Special arrangements for sacking and loading 
sacked malt are provided in a special sacking room 


DANIEL D. WESCHLER & SONS, INC., MALT HOUSE ELEVATOR AT MILWAUKEHR, 
Macdonald Engineering Company, Engineers and Contractors. 


The 
sack loading chutes are located on this floor on the 


located immediately above the track space. 
outside of the building and deliver the sacks 
through an opening in the wall of the vestibule at 
each end of the working house at the level of the 
ear floor. Arrangements are also provided for sack- 
ing and loading of the byproducts of the cleaning 
machines, either in the shape of tailings, malt 
sprouts or seeds. This material may be loaded 
either in bulk or in sacks, for which special spout 
provisions are made, There is one bifurcated car 
loading spout erected so as to fill a car in position 
on the track scale. Both of the lofter legs deliver 
to this spout. Connection is made with the malting 
plant by means of a transfer spout for the delivery 
of the barley, and the malt is received into the base- 


ment of the storage and delivered on to the belts by 
means of screw conveyors coming from the malt 
house, 

The entire plant is run by electricity, generated in 
the company’s power plant, whith consists of inde- 
pendent motor drives connecting to the elevator 
legs, car puller, car shovels, belt conveyors and 
cleaning machines. 

The electrical installation was furnished:by Allis- 
Chalmers-Bullock Co. The general . machinery 
equipment was made by the Stephens-Adamson 
Manufacturing Co., of Aurora, Ill. The spouting and 
special sheet iron work came from the Weller 
Manufacturing Co. The 
belts used in this equip- 
ment are the R. F. & C. 
Brand, Solid-woven Belt 
made by the Buffalo Weav- 
ing and Belting Co., of 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The entire plant is prob- 


ably the most complete 
and convenient arrange- 
ment of fireproof malt- 


ing plant that has yet been 
erected in the malting bus- 
iness, and has created a 
large amount of interest 
among the critical brewing 
and malting interests of 
the famous brewing city 
of Milwaukee. 


MILO MAIZE. 


Milo maize is distinctly 
a dry-land crop, for, says 
H. M. Cottrell of the Colo- 
rado Agricultural College, 
“There are few seasons so 
dry that, when well culti- 
vated, milo will not yield 
a fair crop of grain. It 
will yield 15 bushels an 
acre of grain under condi- 
tions so dry that corn will 
be a total failure, and in 
favorable seasons produces 
more grain than corn with 
a greater feed value.” 
Taking an average of 
years, wet and dry, milo 
will average twice as 
much grain to the acre as 
corn in eastern Colorado. 

As feed, 100 lbs.-of milo 
are equal for work horses, 
beef and dairy cattle, 
hogs and poultry, to 90 lbs. of corn. To horses and 
beef cattle it should be fed in the head; for dairy 
it should be ground; to hogs it may be fed either 
way—in the head, threshed and soaked, or ground 
and wet to a thick slop; to poultry the whole grain ~ 
ig fed, scattered in litter. 


The Dominion government and the C. P. Ry. Co. 
having both refused to erect grain elevators at Van- 
couver for the benefit of Alberta wheat growers who 
think they might like to ship in that direction, the 
Minister of Public Works of Alberta has asked the 
provincial government of British Columbia ‘to un- 
dertake that work, although his own government 
of Alberta has itself decided that it “would not be 
justified in going into the elevator business.” 
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ANTI-FUTURES BILLS. 


Washington advices say that Congressman Scott 
of Kansas, whom Speaker Cannon two years ago 
lifted out of semi-obscurity and made chairman of 
the committee on agriculture of the House, will 
this session “push” his bill to forbid “gambling in 
futures”; and also that President Taft ‘is preparing 
to give his endorsement and support” to legislation 
of the same kind, in so far as it relates to “gam- 
bling in futures in food products.” Indeed, it has 
been said that a message to that effect may be ex- 
pected. Walter Wellman, who has abandoned the 
pole since Peary’s visit thereto, says, however, that 
this is not the fact. It was stated with much par- 
ticularity about Christmas that the President had 
invited to a conference on the subject such men as 


Secretary Knox, Attorney-General Wickersham and 


Representatives Scott of Kansas, Burleson of Texas 
and Lovering of Massachusetts, all of whom are 
known to have positive opinions in favor of pro- 
hibiting all trading in futures of grain, cotton, 
stocks, bonds, or anything else; but Mr. Wellman’s 
despatches say that no such “conference” was held 
at all, except that the Representatives named did 
call on Mr. Taft on their own initiative to let him 
in on the ground floor as to their views, in which, it 
is declared, he expressed but little interest. So 
probably the “special massage’”’ may not come; but 
the trio’s bills, consolidated as one will undoubtedly 
appear in the House. 

The original Scott bill placed gambling transac- 
tion in futures on the fraud list and empowered the 
Postmaster-General to issue orders excluding per- 
sons, firms or corporations engaged in the practice 
from the use of the United States mails. It has 
been consolidated with the Burleson bill, which goes 
further and prohibits the use of telegraph and tele- 
phone lines for such purposes. Commissioner Knox 
goes after the “gamblers” in stocks and cotton. He 
wants a bill to countenance “legitimate” trading but 
to penalize “gambling’—“hit if it’s a deer and miss 
if it’s a calf.” Lovering’s specialty was taxing the 
operations of brokers in commodities as a source 
of revenue for the Government and also with a view 
to curbing their operations; and as the Government 
has become badly addicted to the spending habit, 
this last proposition, it was thought, would appeal 
to the administration; but when this phase of the 
matter was called to the President’s attention dur- 
ing the special session of Congress, Mr. Taft inti- 
mated a preference for the corporation tax as a 
means of supplementing the revenue derived from 
the tariff, and Mr. Lovering has since been con- 
verted to the Scott bill. 


TO IMPROVE THE CROP REPORT. 


Victor H. Olmsted, chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, in his annual report for 1909, among other 
things, recommends “increasing the appropriation 
to enable the Bureau to employ more especial field 
agents,” whose contributions of information, gained 
by travel and personal investigation, he says, “has 
strengthened the monthly estimates;” but, he adds, 
“the number of this class of employes is too small, 
considering the wide agricultural area of the United 
States, and each of them is, consequently, required 
to cover larger sections of territory than is con- 
sistent with the best obtainable results.” He hopes 
that an increase of the appropriation from year to 
year may “make possible a gradual enlargement of 
this service until eventually a field agent may be 
assigned to each of the larger and more important 
agricultural states, to which he shall devote his en- 
tire time and attention.” 

He further recommends that the “salaried em- 
‘ployes of the Bureau whose duties are performed 
away from Washington should be inspected at com- 
paratively frequent intervals, and that from time 
to time such personal supervision and instructions 
should be given them as will result in securing the 
greatest possible efficiency on their part to the end 
that their reports regarding agricultural matters 
may be dependable. It has been found in practice 
that the best results along these lines can not be 
secured alone by correspondence, and that the de- 
tailed written instructions with which all field 
agents and state agents are supplied are sometimes 
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misunderstood or not followed by them. No plan 
of dealing with employes at a distance from head- 
quarters can adequately take the place of personal 
inspection, supervision, and instruction. This work 
can be accomplished only by one who is thoroughly 
familiar with all the requirements pertaining to the 
collection of information regarding crop acreages, 
conditions and yields and with a comprehensive 
knowledge of agricultural statistical methods. No 
official not conversant with the entire field covered 
by the work of the Bureau can perform this service 
properly.” 


COMMISSIONER LINCOLN. 


The president of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, who is also (and primarily) Traffic Com- 
missioner of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, is 
one of the most distinguished champions of the 
rights of shippers in this| country. James Claiborne 
Lincoln is not an agitator; unlike the professional 
reformer, he is not engaged in the questionable busi- 
ness of exploiting sophistries; unlike the politician 
in the legislature, he has neither “wheels in his 
haid” nor an ax to grind. He is simply a promoter 
of harmonious relations between shippers and car- 
riers, primarily of course on lines that will conduce 
to more equitable terms to the shipper but not on a 
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basis of unfairness to the carriers. Although the 
carriers have not been willing so far to concede, 
where they can avoid it, common law rights (and, 
we may add, sometimes common fairness) to ship- 
pers, it may well be questioned whether the car- 
riers themselves would not be benefited immediately 
and permanently by coming to fair terms at once, 
and recognize now that the semi-public character of 
their business is such that sooner or later the pub- 
lic control of transportation. in the interest of abso- 
lute equality of service to all shippers is such that 
in the end such control will obtain in the letter and 
spirit. The day of privilege is passing; its death 
knell was sounded in the French Resolution; the 
war against it since has simply changed its form 
and direction; but privilege that means unfairness 
to the many is doomed; and in transportation 
privilege in these days has reached its most objec- 
tionable form. 

Now, of course, Mr. Lincoln is not a revolutionist 
—his daring freedom from a surplussage of hirsute 
appendage would at once separate him from that 
type of man; he is simply a sane, intelligent and 
earnest promoter of equality of opportunity in the 
use of the transportation system of the Nation by 
cities, sections, and individual shippers, and the 
clear demarkation of shippers’ rights in their rela- 
tions to the carriers. 

Mr. Lincoln has been well trained for this work. 
Born on April 5, 1862, at Liberty, Clay County, Mo., 
he entered the railway service in 1876, since which 
date he has been consecutively (from September, 
1876, to August 31, 1888) clerk in the car service, 
in the superintendent’s and in the general freight 
and passenger departments of the St. Joseph & 
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Grand Island Ry. (formerly the St. Joseph & Den- 
ver City Ry.); from September 1, 1888, to Novem- 
ber 1, 1889, he was commercial agent of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Ry.; from November 1, 1889, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1890, he was clerk in the freight traffic de 
partment of the same road; from January 1, 1890, 
to March 15, 1897, he was assistant general freight 
agent; from March 15, 1897, to December 18, 1899, 
he was first assistant general freight agent; from 
December 18, 1899, to November 15, 1905, he was 
general freight agent of the same system, at St. 
Louis, Mo., and from November 15, 1905, to May 1, 
1906, assistant freight traffic manager of the same 
system, in charge of freight traffic in Missouri River 
territory and west, with headquarters at Kansas 
From May 1, 1906, to date, he has been 
commissioner of the Traffic Bureau of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of St. Louis, Mo. 

Incidental to his work as Commissioner at St. 
Louis, he became by natural selection of his asso- 
ciates in that body chairman of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, a national organization with a 
membership of nearly 200, said memberships being 
units representing individual firms and also more 
than 75 national, state and district industrial and 
commercial organizations; so that the League rep- 
resents in fact a total of over 60,000 of the largest 
shippers of the Nation. 

This League was organized in August, 1907; and 
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‘as Mr. Lincoln has been its only president, he is 


now serving his third term in that responsible and, 
in his case, most useful capacity. 


KILN DRYING OF CORN. 


On December 15, the Illinois Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission, incidental to the hearing of a 
complaint against the increase of the charge for out- 
inspection, listened to some remarks on kiln-dried 
corn, which is again, this season, an important fac- 
tor in the corn market. The subject was intro- 
duced by Chas. H. Gibson, who thought that a 
notation should be made on ‘inspection certificates 
to the effect that the corn was or was not kiln- 
dried. He said that frequently brokers have orders 
to buy such corn at a premium and at other times 
their orders are not to accept such corn under any 
circumstances—distillers particularly sending in the 
latter kind of buying orders. The kind of corn, 
therefore, in his opinion, should be shown by the 
certificates of inspection. (Both the naturally dried 
and the kiln-dried qualities, if otherwise conform- 
ing to the rule, are deliverable on contracts.) 

Geo. W. Patten reminded the Commissioners 
(Eckhart and Willoughby) that this question had 
been previously thrashed out ad lib., and he could 
see no good reason for reopening it now. 

Inspector Cowen, when asked for an opinion, said 
it is not expected that No. 2 corn should be dried be- 
low 16 per cent of moisture, and it is not desirable. 
The private elevators are making No. 2 corn by 
drying it, but the Board of Trade grain committee 
does not allow all the kiln-dried corn to go into 
public elevator storage as No. 2, even if it contains 
only 16 per cent of moisture. 

J. C. F. Merrill, chairman of the Board of Trade 
grain committee, explained the position of that body, 
which is substantially this, that the committee in- 
sists that the grain going into public store shall 
be uniformly dry. The committee will not accept 
a mixture of soft (wet) and dry corn that is mixed 
to average 16 per cent of moisture. A No. 8 corn 
with say 17 to 18 per cent may be dried to 16 and 
mixed with corn naturally dry to the same degree 
and be permitted to go into store, but a mixture 
of corn carrying larger percentage of moisture 
(say 18) will not be allowed to be used with arti- 
ficially or naturally dried corn with 14 per cent 
of water so as to average about 16 per cent, as it 
is not expected, and it is not the experience of the 
trade, that such grain will carry through the sea- 
son and be a fit condition to be delivered on con- 
tracts in the following May or June. 

Mr. Patten said corn carrying 20 to 22 per cent’ 
of moisture should never be dried to make No. 2. 
Such corn is “bloated,” so to say; the “skin” is 
stretched thin, and when the moisture is extracted 
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it shrinks and collapses and the grain after even a 
little handling only becomes meal or otherwise 
“goes to the bad.” All grades can be improved by 
moderate drying, but No. 2 cannot be made out of 
No. 4 corn—only the best No. 3 (with about 17 per 
cent of moisture) can be dried to No. 2 and make a 
eorn that will carry in store and come out all right 
in the spring or early summer. 

_ It was agreed by most of the experts that the 
rule permitting 16 per cent of moisture in No. 2 
at Chicago is too liberal by 1 to 1% per cent; but 
Mr. Merrill explained that it was put at that figure 
in the interest of the ‘Uniform Grades” of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association. For nearly 
all markets other than Chicago 16 per cent is a safe 
figure, perhaps, but in Chicago, which is the only 
market that carries corn as a storage proposition, 
16 per cent is rather too much moisture to be 
absolutely safe; hence the extra precautions the 
Board of Trade grain committee is compelled to 
take to see that only such corn goes into store as 
No. 2 as is uniformly dry (at 16 per cent) when it 
goes into store. As it is 16 per cent in this market 
in No. 2 corn is as yet only an experiment, and it 
is by no means certain that it will prove an entirely 
satisfactory one. 

It was the concensus of opinion that Mr. Gibson’s 
request is impracticable; it would amount in prac- 
tice to the making of an entirely ‘new and. super- 
fluous grade of corn. 

The matter was thoroughly gone over, and was 
taken under advisement by the Commission. 


THE RICE INDUSTRY. 


The latest statistics of the American rice produc- 
tion are those compiled by the crop reporting bureau 
of the Texas-Louisiana Rice Farmers’ Association, 
which were published on December 24. By this au- 
thority the crop for Louisiana is estimated at 3,007,- 
896 bags; Texas, 2 390,217; Arkansas, 325,000; total, 
5,723,113, equal to 22,892,452 bushels, The amount 
of rough and clean rice on hand on November 20, 
as shown by statements of mills, warehouses and 
farmers, was aS follows: Louisiana, 1,795,112; Tex- 
as, 1,390,217; Arkansas, 217,000 bags. 

The crop figures are very near to those of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, given out 
on Dec. 15. The Government figures included the 
Atlantic Coast states and showed the crop to be 
about 6,000,000 sacks, or 24,000,000 bushels. 

The production has increased many fold in the 
past fifteen years, or since Louisiana and Texas be- 
came producers. During the past five years Arkan- 
sas has become an important factor in the market, 
with a promise of being still further heard from 
with larger and larger production year after year. 
Last year for the first time Mississippi, in the im- 
mensely fertile Yazoo Valley, produced rice; and it 
is believed by professional land men, especially 
those of the Illinois Central land office, that this 
crop will hereafter become an important one in that 
state. Hon. Chas. Scott, Scott’s Station, was the 
pioneer, and his success has induced another large 
land owner at Greenville to plant 100 acres next 
spring as an experiment. At Yazco City also, the 
Rialto Rice Company has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital stock, to make the same experiment. 
This company will have the benefit of supervision of 
its experiment by a Government expert. In Con- 
cordia Parish, La., also lying along the Mississippi 
opposite and below Natchez, the planters near Lake 
St. John are going into rice, which will displace 
sugar and cotton for the time being. 

The American rice farmers’ problem at this time, 
however, is the sale of the crop. The production 
has gone ahead faster in proportion than the con- 
sumption has increased. It has not overtaken pro- 
duction, of course, for there is still considerable 
rice imported; but the farmers think they must do 
something to hold up prices. 

Recently Mr. Henri L. Gueydam, representing the 
Rice Association of America, was sent to Mexico to 
consult with the Minister of the Interior of that 
country with a view to getting some tariff conces- 
sions from the Republic, but he stated that his mis- 
sion had been fruitless, owing to the fact that Mex- 
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ico raises all the rice it consumes. Mr. Gueydan 
said he was informed that the average Mexican as 
a rule does not eat much rice but sticks to corn, 
and that rice in that country is not considered a 
staple food, as is the case in this country. 


LOUISIANA DESERTING COTTON FOR CORN. 


Louisiana, as we have seen this crop year, has 
taken seriously to corn. Perhaps, in view of the 
high price of cotton, this might seem like a rash 
assertion, but experience with boll weevil, which 
destroyed the cotton crops of 1907 and 1908, has 
demonstrated that “rotation” alone can save the 
cotton lands; and that corn is the greatest rescue 
crop, the 1909 crop of which, grown on the ruins 
‘of the cotton of 1907 and 1908, was large enough to 
put Louisiana in a single year in the list of “sur- 
plus corn states” (some of her corn having already 
gone abroad). and money in the purses of her 
planters. 

Among the promoters of this corn movement in 
the Pelican State, none is more conspicuous than 
W. E. Glassell of Shreveport, who in November of 
last year was named as president of the then organ- 
ized Louisiana Corn Growers’ Association, an honor 
which the Shreveport Times then said came “as an 
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acknowledgement of the great work he has done 
for the corn growing industry in Louisiana.” Mr. 
Glassell had previously become distinguished as 
president of the North Louisiana Cotton Planters’ 
Association; and when it was found necessary to 
turn from cotton to corn, he led the way; and hay- 
ing produced a crop was the first to submit samples 
of the grain to the New Orleans laboratory for an- 
alysis to ascertain its quality for export, following 
up this action by securing a revision of freight rates 
to permit the growers to market their corn in New 
Orleans for export and in Texas for local consump- 
tion. And next year the Association, of which Prof. 
W. R. Dodson of the state experimental farms is 
secretary, will have a prize contest by exhibitors of 
corn at the state fair. 

“Myr. Glassell,’ writes his friend John B. Rails- 
back, who has kindly furnished us with information 
concerning him, “was born’ in Culpepper County, 
Virginia. His father, John Glassell, was a farmer, 
as were also his grandfather and his great-grand- 
father, the latter coming to America from Scotland 
in 1756 and settling in Madison County, Va., on 
the upper Robinson River. He was locally re- 
nowned as one of the few farmers who had corn 
for sale in the year 1816, known as the ‘Summer- 
less Year.’ 

“While W. E. Glassell was still very young his 
father moved with his family to Louisiana, and set- 
tled on a farm near Mansfield, where the son was 
reared. The limited school facilities and the ex- 
treme hard times experienced by the South just 
after the close of the Civil War, afforded but poor 
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educational advantages for a promising youth; but 
these, such as they were, were utilized and, supple- 
mented by the more valuable drill received in his 
father’s study, fitted him for a position of promi- 
nence, which he subsequently achieved. 

“In 1879 Mr. Glassell accepted a position as man- 
ager of a plantation store on a farm owned by 
Messrs. J. M. and C. J. Foster. The farm had in 
cultivation about 10,000 acres under cotton and 
corn and was making from 3,000 to 4,000 bales of 
cotton per year, with plenty of corn for use on the 
farm. After four years of service-on this farm, in 
which he was advanced from manager of the store 
te general manager of the farm, he went into part- 
nership with his employers and opened a wholesale 
grocery and cotton factor’s office in Shreveport, La.; 
and has been the active manager of the firm since 
its organization, twenty-one years ago. 

“His increasing prosperity developed within his 
heart no arrogance, but instead a deep seated sym- 
pathy for those people, especially the young, who 
as he himself was are denied opportunities; and 
his hobby is education for the growing generation, 
and a fair deal for the producer of things. 

“Desiring to secure a better price for produce, he 
accepted the presidency of the North Louisiana Cot- 
ton Growers’ Association in 1903, and was elected 
for the second term on his record. Mr. Glassell 
was also president of the Board of Trade, the largest 
commercial organization in Shreveport, for two 
terms, and is now a member of the Conservation 
Committee on National Resources and a director on 
the Public School Board. , 

“In 1906 when the cotton weevil invaded northern 
Louisiana, the farmers prepared to fight and did 
fight valiantly, losing nevertheless the crops of 
1907 and 1908. Then in 1909 in despair they turned 
to corn; and already from a region which from its 
very first settlement had imported corn every year 
there has been exported through Shreveport over 
1,200 cars of corn, the quality of which is so high 
that it brings calls from neighboring regions for 
planting seed. 

“The remarkable success of the 1909 crop resulted 
in the organization of a Corn Growers’ Association, 
Mr. Glassell serving as its president. The object of 
this association is to educate the farmers in the 
best methods of corn growing, to secure markets 
and fair treatment by transportation companies, 
etc. The great interest manifested by the farmers 
cannot but result in the maintenance of the re- 
markable quality of north Louisiana corn and to 
greatly increase its yield. 

“Along this line, Mr. Glassell’s latest effort is in 
his capacity as a member of the local school board, 
where he has been, successful in setting in motion 
an effort to organize Boys’ Corn Clubs, and to in- 
troduce agricultural training and gardening in the 
primary schools. Mr. Glassell grew up on a farm, 
and his business dealings have always been with 
farmers. Their manifold interests he has in every 
case taken to heart, and has joined and encouraged 
every movement intended to promote the farmers’ 
welfare in any way; and the most encouraging sign 
of the times is that this spirit is abroad in this our 
beloved America, and men, instead of peevishly 
asking, “Am I my brother’s keeper?’ are only enquir- 
ing how they may serve their brother. For most 
men Mr. Glassell has answered this in his life, 
and the answer is, Serve not your brother only by 
giving alms, or by benevolence, or by teaching, or by 
preaching, but in your every-day business, by doing 
everything in your power to aid those with whom 
you come continually in touch.” 


No less than 30 French sailing vessels have left, 
or will leave, Portland, Ore., for Europe, loaded 
with wheat, crop of 1909. These ships are now 
earning a sailing (mileage) bounty paid by France; 
but as the bounty law expires during 1910, and it 
is claimed by those supposed to be in a position to 
know, that it will not be renewed, the number of 
such vessels in the grain trade is expected hereafter 
to be small. The French shipowners appear to be 
entertaining this view, and.are disposing of their 
vessels as rapidly as a market can be found for 
them. 
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THE OUT-INSPECTION FEE. 


The Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion, Commissioners Eckhart and Willoughby being 
present, on December 15, gave a hearing to Chicago 
shippers and elevator men on the matter of the 
fee for out-inspection of grain, which has been 
advanced to 50 cents per 1,000 bushels. There were 
present about twenty-five or thirty of the leading 
men in the trade. j 

The subject was introduced to the Commissioners 
by J. C. F. Merrill, chairman of the grain commit- 
tee of the Board of Trade, who said the trade felt 
the new charge of 5uv cents per 1,000 bushels was 
inequitable while the fee for in-inspection was but 
50 cents per car, no matter what might be the 
quantity of grain the car might hold. 

Mr. Stream of J. C. Shafer & Co. said he thought 
the rate in and out should be uniform; it is unfair 
to tax the elevator man from 50 cents to $1.50 per 
car for the same service that is rendered to the 
country shipper for 50 cents. 

Mr. Mason (A. O.) submitted that inspection at 
the elevator is an easier proposition than inspection 
at the car, the grain being more evenly loaded. 
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wheat, corn and barley, which average but little 
more than 1,000 bushels per car, and restore the old 
rate of 50 cents per car for inspecting oats. 

Chairman Eckhart asked if that would be satis- 
factory; and though nothing was affirmatively said, 
the impression was given that it would. 

Mr. Patten added that the fee would hit the 
private elevator men more than others in the 
market; and Mr. Rosenbaum pointed out that as a 
new grading is provided for purified oats, 90 cents 
per car is added to the expense of handling that 
kind of oats through this market. 

The subject was then taken under advisement by 
the Commission. 


THE HOUSE OF GRIMES. 


That prince among grain dealers, who if need 
were could hold up the hands of the grain trade 
among princes, H. S. Grimes of Portsmouth, O., in 
December observed the thirty-first anniversary of 
his connection with the grain trade. Like that other 
kind of an “elevator man,” he has had his ups and 
downs, but he has been up a good many years now 
and gets younger at it year by year; so there is 
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Mr. Rosenbaum (KE. F.) said the raise falls upon 
the grain upon which the least profit is made by 
the handler. 

Mr. Patten (Geo. W.) said the effect of the in- 
crease would be to drive grain away from Chicago 
and make it easier for handlers at junction points, 
where there is no inspection, to divert grain from 
this market. The expense now falling on a car 
of grain going through Chicago as a transfer point 
is $2.15. 

Inspector Cowan than gave the average weights 
of cars of grain at this market, corn and wheat 
being between 1,100 and 1,200 and oats something 
over 1,700 lbs. The reason for the increase made 
by the Commission was the fact that the out-inspec- 
tion is carried on at a loss to the department; at 
many elevators cne service demanded costs far more 
than is realized. The inspectors are doubled up as 
far as possible—are on track in the morning and 
in the elevators in the afternoon; nevertheless the 
out service costs more than is received from it; and 
the sole aim of the department is to make the 
service self-sustaining. The actual advance, except 
upon oats, is slight. 

Mr. Marcy (G. E.) was certain the new fee would 
drive grain from this market to other and less ex- 
pensive routes. 

Mr. Merrill suggested that the solution of the 
problem might be to let the new rate stand as against 


no use thinking of his retiring for years yet, thanks 
be. 

His business, as every one in the grain trade 
knows, is track buying from his headquarters at 
Portsmouth; but he has an interest in four elevators 
cutside of Portsmouth, one of which is the house 
shown in the picture. 

This house is located at Lucasville, O., on the N. 
& W. R. R., some miles north of Portsmouth. It is 
a 3-bin house of 10,000 bushels’ capacity, iron-clad 
inside and out; and like its owner is “modern in 
every respect” and in the best sense. 


The annual meeting of the Mill Owners’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company will be held at its office 
in the Manhattan Building, Des Moines, Iowa, on 
Wednesday, January 19, 1910, at 2 o’clock p. m., for 
the election of directors whose terms expire, and 
for the transaction of such other business as may 
properly be brought before said meeting. 


‘The grain dealers of Nashville have passed 
through a year of great prosperity and the volume 
of their business for the twelve months of 1909 
amounted to more than $26,000,000, which was a 
great excess over 1908. The dealers handled by 
rail 19,222 cars of grain and 3,725 cars of hay. In 
addition there was about 1,500 cars of grain handled 
by the river. 
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MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE OF ST. LOUIS. 


SUMMARY OF EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT REPORTS FOR THE 
YEAR 1909. 
BY L. C. BREED. 

The department reports of the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange will be found of interest not only to the 
members of this body, but also to all parties en- 
gaged in the grain trade, who, either regularly or 
transiently, deal with that market as shippers or 
buyers. Members of other exchanges can, it is very 
likely, find something in the line of suggestion by 
noting the methods employed by this organization, 
which, by virtue of the fact that it has had nearly 
fifty years of experience, is able to offer an example 
for more recently established boards of trade to 
follow; and this statement is the more fully war- 
ranted, since, notwithstanding it is one of the oldest 
bodies of this character in the United States, the 
Exchange is amply provided with able, up-to-date 
facilities which this long experience has suggested 
or shown to be desirable, and its membership is 
thoroughly imbued with modern spirit and the ideas 
of the times. 

“ST. LOUIS TRAFFIC BUREAU. 


In the year 1908 business activity reached its 
lowest ebb; and with the close of that year the 
movement for a general rate advance, to enable car- 
riers to recoup by reason of the enormous shrinkage 
in tonnage, was still a live issue. With the begin- 
ning of the year 1909, through the resourcefulness 
of our country and the wealth accumulated through 
the value of our agricultural production, business 
rapidly assumed normal conditions, so that today 
the tonnage that is being transported by carriers is 
as great as, if not in excess of, the high mark of 
1907. ; 

It is proper, therefore, to feel somewhat sanguine 
that the rate bases as at present existent will repre- 
sent the maximum, unless some unforesen calamity 
should overtake us. In consequence of these con- 
ditions, there is less friction between shippers and 
carriers and the Bureau does not meet with the 
opposition previously existing in securing those 
concessions or equalizations which by right inure to 
this market. 

The Traffic Bureau maintains a most comprehen- 
sive tariff file, consisting of approximately 4,500 live 
issues. The average daily receipts of supplements 
to current tariffs and superseding issues will ap- 
proximate 50 publications, which are carefully re- 
viewed before posting for the purpose of determin- 
ing if any discriminations are thereby created 
against St. Louis, which, if discovered, are made the 
basis of negotiations with the carrier for correction. 

While members are requested, so far as practica- 
ble, to ascertain rates from carriers, securing quota- 
tions in writing, and in case of doubt to confer with 
the Traffic Bureau for confirmation of the rate, the 
integrity of the tariff files is made the occasion for 
quotations of rates, rules and regulations. The 
making of erroneous quotations and the giving of 
incorrect advice as to rules and regulations on the 
part of carriers is of more or less frequent occur- 
rence. 

The Bureau is often called upon by both shipper. 
and carrier to verify and furnish correct informa- 
tion. In frequent instances, the erroneous quota- 
tion on part of carrier, if not corrected, would have 
caused shipper a pecuniary loss. Such cases, when 
taken up in advance with the Bureau, have been 
corrected and loss avoided. . 

General circulars, circular letters, rate circulars 
and bulletin notices are issued from time to time~ 
for the dissemination of information to the mem- 
bers, and a bulletin board is provided on the floor 
of the Merchants’. Exchange that prompt and con- 
venient notice may be given when necessary. Of 
general circulars, there were issued nine; of cir- 
cular letters there have been issued fifty-four; of 
rate circulars, forty-two, and of bulletin notices 
thirty-one. Through these several mediums the 
membership of the Exchange is informed not only 
of matters in contemplation but of those which have 
been consummated. 

While the Traffic Bureau does not and can not 
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undertake to handle claims for members, the friend-ity, with an absolute standard that will disclose 


ly offices of the Commissioner (J. C. Lincoln) is 
often sought in securing settlement of disputed 
claims and early adjustment where claims have been 
delayed for reasons for which shipper was not re- 
sponsible. Through the facilities at the command of 
the Commissioner, the early settlement of delayed 
claims has been secured and data obtained, based 
upon which disputed claims were placed in final 
shape for settlement. 

The National Industrial Traffic League is at pres- 
ent composed of over seventy-five leading commer- 
cial, national and state organizations throughout 
ithe United States, in addition to traffic representa- 
tives of the largest industrial corporations in the 
country, representing in its membership from 70,000 
to 80,000 shippers. The object of this organization 
ig to secure harmonious relations between shippers 
and carriers on broad questions involving the ship- 
ping community as a whole; co-operation with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the matter of 
administrative rulings and regulations affecting 
shippers, and the securing of reasonable and just 
legislation in the interest of shippers where re- 
quired. The Commissioner of the St. Louis Bu- 
yeau is also the president of this national organiza- 
tion, having been complimented with a second re- 
election at the annual meeting of November, 1909. 

Through the instrumentality of the League needed 
amendments to the interstate commerce act have 
been advocated and will be recommended to Con- 
eress by special message from the President, the 
amendments sought relating to “giving to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the power to suspend 
proposed advances in rates”; “giving to shipper the 
right to route freight”; “written quotations of legal 


‘rates and responsibilities therefor.” 


ST. LOUIS DEPARTMENT OF WEIGHTS. 


The Department of Weights, under the direction 
of Mr. John Dower, during the present year has 
made no radical departure from its previous course, 
but has adhered closely to its policy of increasing 
the practical utility of its work, where by patient 
labor and close attention to detail, it has been possi- 
ble to increase the high degree of ‘efficiency that 
has heretofore been maintained. By the most care 
ful selection of its employes with a view to their 
fitness for the position they are to fill, the personnel 
of the Department has been improved, and practic- 
ally every man is an expert in the particular work 
that is assigned to him. 

At the elevators are still maintained two men, 
one to check the weights at the scale, and the other 
to oversee the actual loading and unloading of cars, 
obtain seal records, look after the physical condi- 
tion of cars. see that the entire content of inbound 
cars goes to the scale, and that all grain weighed 
for outbound car goes into that particular car. 
Licensed private watchmen are still maintained to 
exercise a general supervision of the unloading of 
hay and grain at team tracks, to protect cars in the 
yailroad yards, keep a record of their seals and 
condition on arrival, and co-operate with the rail- 
read yard clerk to see that all loads hauled are 
credited to the proper car. 

The excellent system of car inspection inaugur- 
ated last year, whereby a record is obtained of the 
seals and condition of all cars immediately upon 
their arrival at the hold-tracks in the outskirts 
of the city, is still in vogue to all parties interested 
in consignments of grain destined for this market. 
Requests are constantly being received from ship- 
pers and carriers for copies of these reports to be 
used in the adjustment of claims for loss in tran- 
sit. Any doubt that may have existed as to the 
wisdom of adopting this system of car inspection 
at the time of its inception has long since been 
dispelled, and the shippers to this market now re- 
gard this as one of the essential parts of super- 
vision. ’ : 

The scope of the scale testing and inspection de 
partment has been greatly enlarged, and facilities 
for performing this most important part of the work 
have been increased by the purchase of 10,000 
pounds additional U. S. Standard test weights, 
which enables loading wagon scales to their capac- 


the slightest variation. The Department’s experi- 
ence has been that upon the condition and handling 
of team track scales more than anything else, de- 
pends the reputation of the market, so far as 
weights are concerned. Grain at team tracks is 
hauled in from eight to ten loads per car and a 
very slight variation on each load, together with 
loss in handling, will cause a shortage that is ex- 
cessive when compared with the loss at the eleva- 
tors in this and other markets, hence, in order to 
obtain the best possible results, frequent testing of 
wagon scales is employed to keep them in accurate 
weighing condition; and with the facilities now 
possessed the Department is better equipped to do 
the work than ever before. 

The Department has also constructed a 3,000- 
pound hopper, equipped with a steel yard-beam for 
use in the elevators. Exactly 38,000 pounds is 
weighed on the steel-yard, and reweighed on the 
hopper scale. This process is repeated until the 
hopper scale is loaded to its capacity, and the varia- 
tion, if any on each draught and on the entire load 
is noted. Frequently, the weights obtained on a 
scale indicate that it is not quite correct, but it is 
not possible to use enough test weights to demon- 
strate sufficient variation to justify condemning the 
scale. Jn these cases the steel-yard has been used 
with most gratifying results, the test confirming the 
contention that the scale is incorrect, and upon its 
being overhauled and repaired has caused no fur- 
ther complaint. 

During the latter part of last year, an extended 
investigation was made to ascertain the cause of 
complaints received from several southern points, 
that cars weighed out of St. Louis elevators under 
the supervision of this Department were falling 
short at destination, and it was found that defective 
cars were largely responsible for those losses in 
weight.. Downstairs men at the various elevators 
were given strict instructions to closely scrutinize 
all ears offered for loading with grain; to make an 
inspection of the car before and after loading, and 
to reject those that were defective. This was fol- 
lowed, wherever possible, by another inspection of 
the car in the outbound yards after it went through 
the terminals, and where leakage was detected, or 
any material defect is the car observed, the owner 
ef the grain was notified. Since these extra precau- 
tions have been observed, complaints of this char- 
acter have been less frequently received. 

During the year the relations of the Department 
with all parties interested in its work have been 
most harmonious. Shippers and receivers have in 
many ways expressed their confidence in the De- 
partment, and their appreciation of its work, while 
the elevators have shown every reasonable consid- 


‘eration to the Department and its men. 


Statement of the number of cars examined dur- 
ing the year found to be in defective condition or 
not properly sealed: 


At point of Hold 

unloading. track. 
Pea kami Spat LOOT. = aa) ots fcc stigs «Gee aye 3,742 1,822 
Leaking over grain door........... Se 131 
MEAN & ADEROS Fa wo ce ol orel ale ene tag eae 9,934 8,216 
Leaking end window............... 450 663 
Gare not—sealed cas screcemscere aes 3,967 2,561 
End window not sealed ............ 2,639 1,093 
FTN LM WVL TD CLOUD NNO CID «fers castes “sre tei caveat) vets 520 377 


ST. LOUIS PUBLICITY BUREAU. 


The Publicity Bureau was organized and began 
eperations on July 15th, 1909. The first undertaking 
was to determine where the members of this Ex- 
change were doing business and where publicity 
for the St. Louis market. was most desirable. To 
this end, a reauest was made of each firm to fur- 
nish a list of its correspondents, which was quite 
generally done. These names and addresses were 
classified, and the result tacked upon a series of 
maps, which show the extent of the St. Louis terri- 
tory at a glance, together with the number of cor- 
respondents at each point. In addition to these 
names, the addresses of all grain men are being 
compiled from mercantile agencies, state associa- 
lions and correspondence, in order to make a com- 
plete directory in every state. 

The next step was to ascertain the willingness of 


‘ary 6, in 1900 was 620,000 bushels; 
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the various newspapers in other cities to print St. 
Louis market- quotations, and to determine how 
many of them could be reached by the existing 
news service. Every daily paper in the territory 
was examined and a record tacked upon the maps 
showing just what newspaper service is available 
in every town, and whether or not the St. Louis 
market is printed. 

Naturally, the press association papers were first 
examined, and outside of a few of the larger cities 
it was difficult to find St. Louis markets included in 
their commercial pages. In towns where the re- 
Port was lacking every grain man and miller was 
asked to use his influence to persuade its local edi- 
tor to print the St. Louis markets, and this plan 
succeeded in practically every city on the list where 
it was possible to get a telegraphic report. Contrary 
to the general belief, all points in this territory 
can not be reached through thé press associations, 
and therefore there are many circuits which at pres- 
ent must be supplied in some other manner until 
arrangements can be perfected to send the news in 
a regular daily press report. 

The next plan to be considered, was to induce the 
telegraph companies to make satisfactory rate on 
a message covering the complete close of the mar- 
ket to points which can not be reached at present 
by any press service. A favorable rate was made 
to almost every state in this territory, and the 
Bureau is endeavoring to induce the companies to 
include the several states which lie in another tele 
graphic division. Under this plan, a number of 
members are now supplying the market information 
to various papers at their own expense. 

By these and other means, there are now about 
two hundred and eighty papers publishing the St. 
Louis grain market regularly. These papers are 
located in nearly every state in the Union, Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Indiana leading the list. In order that 
each grain man, wherever located, may obtain our 
quotations at the earliest possible moment, the Bu- 
reau is furnishing their addresses to the nearest 
newspapers. An invitation is issued to call up the 
paper by telephone at any time when St, Louis mar- 
ket news is desired. All those who are not taking 
the paper are solicited to become subscribers. South- 
eastern Missouri is covered four times a day by long 
distance telephone, the news being radiated from 
St. Louis of direct connection to that entire sec- 
tion of the state. 

A number of circulars have been sent out from 
this Bureau, among which may be mentioned two 
thousand to Texas, Oklahoma and Mexican grain 
dealers. Responses are still being received, and up 
to date about fifty inquirers have been placed in 
communication with interested members. Many of 
the members have obtained the services of this Bu- 
reau in preparing circulars and other matters and 
are now sending out thousands of advertisements 
at their own expense. 

A canvass in Missouri and Illinois has been made 
to ascertain to what extent grain men derive mar- 
ket news from the St. Louis press. The result has 
been very satisfactory, showing that about 95 per 
cent of them are thus supplied. The grain, elevator 
and flour trade papers throughout the country have 
expressed a great interest, and their columns are 
freely offered for the dissemination of St. Louis 
news. An effort is now being made to inaugurate 
a ticker service to supply St. Louis quotations to 
the local brokerage offices. Several brokers have 
signified their willingness to subscribe. 


DATA REGARDING THE MARKET FOR FUTURES IN GRAIN 
AT ST. LOUIS. 

Although it is not a matter of exact record, there 
is no doubt that the future market in St. Louis is 
rapidly growing. in the Market 
Reporter of dates ten years ago and at the present 
time, shows conclusively that there has been a steady 
increase in the volume of trade. For instance, on 
January 5, 1900, the trades in the pit amounted to 
$90,000 bushels; on the same date in 1910, trades 
amounted to 2,100,000 bushels. The next day, Janu- 
in 1909, 850,- 
Taking four dates, 


A comparison 


600; 1910, 3,030,000 bushels. 
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September 1, October 1, November 1 and December 
1, the statistics show for the four days in 


LOOT ry cts ace st oa ih ace eden eee 5,915,000 
OS sipiccs is leret ss aleha cna soteeerse tee Eee 5,410,000 
19 Oe teehee, sts ce ahah sores eee tcc 5,705,000 
Spe Simao moco MICs 55 05 oc 5,240,000 
OST ene SOARS ae FOR R ie Sho aed 6,590,000 
A.QO8 sicisis ptens teat naar eae haters 4,830,000 
LOO9- Se cee sie cue octet 6,760,000 


It is true that business on some dates in earlier 


years was larger than on the corresponding date in 
later years, but the St. Louis market is undoubtedly 
becoming more of a factor in the grain trade of the 
United States every day. 

It is apparent that the practice of “spreading” is 
becoming more popular every day, and that the St. 
Louis market is very attractive to students of daily 
conditions, offering frequent opportunities to make 
a profit in these transactions in legitimate specula- 
tion. 


INSPECTION MATTERS. 

Secretary E. J. Smiley has begun a campaign in 
Kansas for in-door inspection of grain, as practiced 
at Chicago, Minneapolis and Duluth, as more likely 
than the present system to give best results. Mr. 
Smiley recently gave to the press a letter on the 
subject by Inspector Cowen of Illinois, apropos 
which Inspector White of Kansas said in reply: 
“The views of Mr. Cowen are approved by me. I 
think if the Kansas City Exchange was located so 
that we could inspect in a room and get the sam- 
ples there I would put it in force at once, but I do 
not feel that I would have the right to establish 
an office or working room in the state of Missouri, 
and we could not gather the samples in Kansas 
City, Kan., and get them to the Exchange building 
in time for market. Whenever we can see our way 
clearly to do that I would be glad to put it into 
force.” It is Mr. Smiley’s belief that the new sys- 
tem will be put into practice eventually. 

Philadelphia papers report that several complaints 
have reached that market from Liverpool and Man- 
chester that grain bought on Philadelphia inspection 
certificates has not been up to grade. When the 
matter was brought to the attention of the Com- 
mercial Exchange it became a question whether it 
would be placed in the hands of the grain committee 
or referred to a special committee. President S. F. 
Scattergood decided upon the latter course; and a 
special committee was appointed, of which William 
J. McAleer is chairman, to look into the matter. 

Senator McCumber’s and Representative Gronna’s 
bills for National inspection of grain will be “on the 
list” of bills before the present Congress. 

In Washington, owing to the objections raised by 
the grain exporters to the grain inspection law now 
in force, it was thought the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission would issue an order permitting a grain 
handler to ship grain from the interior to himself 
at the Coast marked “Not subject to inspection,” 
and not have the grain inspected or pay the fee; 
but this the Commission has refused to do. The 
Robinson case, now.in the courts, involving the 
question of the shipper’s right to do this, will there- 
fore be forced to an issue and final adjudication. 

In Kansas they have a new problem in wheat in- 
spection. A new wheat has appeared known as “101 
Ranch,” a wheat, semi-hard wheat or “iron-clad” 
wheat, called at Wellington “the biggest joker on 
the wheat market.” It sells for just what the dif- 
ferent inspectors see it. It is not soft wheat, for it 
has a beard, and it does not make good flour. It 
won’t grind. There is a difference of at least 10 
cents a bushel in the market between this ‘“mon- 
grel”’ and soft wheat, and it is said a local mill, 
when it sells soft wheat flour in Texas, gets $6.50 a 
barrel for it; the bearded wheat flour brings $5.80. 
“There is no such thing as bearded soft wheat,” 
said George H. Hunter, to a correspondent of a 
Wichita newspaper. “We are fooled oftener on this 
so-called ‘high grade’ wheat than on anything else 
in the line of grain. Millers are in the market 
always for pure soft wheat, but it is a hard thing 
to find and sometimes when it-is found it is too 
hard.” 

The formal order for the adoption of rules for 
the uniform grading of grain as prescribed by the 
National Association has been given by the Missouri 
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Railroad and Warehouse Commission, and will be 
come effective February 15. Copies of the new rules 
are now ready and may be obtained of T. M. Brad- 
bury, secretary of the board, Jefferson City; H. C. 
Nunn, chief inspector, Board of Trade Building, 
Kansas City; M. C. Fears, deputy chief inspector, 
Pierce Building, St: Louis; John O. Winn, supervis- 
ing inspector, Board of Trade Building, St. Joseph. 

Although the terminal elevator at Sioux City has 
been closed, the Board of Trade will nevertheless 
continue the services of J. A. Sileur, inspector, for 
another year. 

Mixing of kiln dried corn with wet No. 4 corn 
or No. 3 corn to make a mixture that will grade 
contract has been prohibited by the Illinois State 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission, 

The agreement under which the Wisconsin Grain 
and Warehouse Commission and the Head of the 
Lakes elevator companies at Duluth and Superior 
have been operating for the past two years was 
on December 31 renewed for the term of one year. 
By the end of that time it is believed that a per- 
manent agreement can be made. Under this agree 
ment the elevator companies agreed to put a buyer 
in the Superior Board of Trade (which has had 
strong bucket-shop tendencies in the past). In com- 
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signment of oats might be shipped from destination 
to some points in the South without ever coming on 
the tracks of the grain company that was its han- 
dler. The dealer would naturally enough be com- 
pelled to take the word of the seller (or of the in- 
spector?) and would have no way to protect him- 
self. Now, if the dealer had deliberately mixed 
feeds and then sold it as pure, he should be held 
criminally responsible; but in a case of misbrand- 
ing, such as those complained of appear to be, the 
dealer seems to be an innocent party, if the ship- 
ments were really mislabeled as charged.” 


ELEVATOR AT ATCHISON. 


In view of the activity of the Atchison Board of 
Trade in the campaign to make Atchison, Kan., an 
active cash market for, grain and a terminal propo- 
sition for grain men in the West, it will interest 
the trade to know that the Blair Elevator Company 
of Atchison has recently remodeled their elevator 
(previously owned by the Hall-Baker Grain Co.), 
and put in practically all new machinery. This gives 
the plant handling facilities of fifty cars per day 
at a house having storage capacity for 300,000 bush- 
els. The motive power is electricity, which is found 
to be very satisfactory. 

The Blair Company will handle grain and seeds in 
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BLAIR ELEVATOR COMPANY’S PLANT AT ATCHISON, KANSAS. 


menting on the agreement Secretary A. N. Lent 
of the Board of Trade said: “While the arrange- 
ment does not give us all that we desire, the 
members of the Board of Trade realize that the 
elevator men are strongly opposed by the Duluth 
Board of Trade in their efforts to work out an 
agreement with the Wisconsin Commission. We 
appreciate all that the elevator men have done, 
however, to make things as satisfactory as possible. 
The placing of buyers on the Superior Board of 
Trade will enable Superior commission men to dis 
pose of their grain at current prices and they will 
get the same treatment and as good prices as the 
members of the Duluth Board of Trade.” 


GRAIN AND PURE FOOD LAWS. 


A case in hearing at Columbia, Tenn., has at- 
tracted attention among those acting as shippers of 
grain into the Southeast and also to brokers in that 
section interested in or handling that kind of trade. 
The case is the People, etc. vs. McLemore Grain 
Co., and Capital Grain Co., of Nashville, the com- 
plaint being that of “misbranding of grain and 
grain products in violation of the state pure food 
act.”” The point at interest to the grain man is this: 

If a grain dealer is to be held responsible for the 
misbranding of shipments in which he has merely 
acted as middleman, or broker, it will place him in 
a rather hazardous position. For instance, a con- 


a large way and with ample warehouse room in ad- 
dition to the elevator storage, will "deal in mill 
feeds, poultry foods and chop feed and operate also 
a corn chop mill. 

The company is owned mainly by W. A. and J. W. 
Blair and C. H. Blanke is manager. 


THE INVENTOR OF THE BINDER. 


Chas. B. Withington, inventor of the self-binder 
attachment to the reaper, died at his home in Janes- 
ville, Wis., on December 12. 

Mr. Withington, born at Middlebury (now Akron), 
O., in 1830, the son of a watchmaker and jeweler, 
early displayed inventive ability, and more than 
sixty years ago settled at Janesville, where he con- 
ducted a machine shop. It was here, along in the 
60s, that he began to work out the idea of an auto- 
matic sheaf binder attachment for the grain reaper 
that should add the finishing touch of perfection to 
that great labor-saving invention by McCormick. 

In 1874 Withington took his invention (a wire 
binder) in a box to the McCormick home in Chi- 
cago. It was evening, and C. H. McCormick was 
worn out by a previous all-night struggle with some 
other problem, and as Withington talked McCormick, 
says his biographer, Casson, went to sleep, and when 
he awoke, Withington, a gentle, sensitive man, easily 
rebuffed, had picked up his box and was gone. Mc- 
Cormick awoke and realized that a great thing had 
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been before him—offered to him, and he had let it 
slip away from him. However, he sent a man imme- 
diately to Janesville and brought Withington back 
to Chicago, where the purchase of the patent was 
concluded. In the July following it was tried out 
on a farm near Elgin and cut and bound fifty acres 
of wheat without the skip of a single bundle. 

From this time until 1894 Withington was asso- 
ciated in business with the McCormicks, and did 
special experimental work for the McCormick inter- 
ests in his shop at Janesville during the ten years 
following. 

He left a widow and three daughters. 


{For the ‘‘American Elevator and Grain Trade.’’] 


TRADE MEETINGS AT COLUMBUS. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

Members of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association 
and the National Hay Association held an informal 
meeting at the Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, on 
January 10. The main topics of discussion were 
grain and hay and other matters incident to the 
future progress and welfare of these two organ- 
izations. 

The meeting was featured by the presence of 
Dr. W. O. Thompson, president of the Ohio State 
University, and Hon. A. P. Sandles, secretary of 
the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, both of whom 
made exceptionally fine addresses which proved 
instructive and interesting to the seventy-five or 
more dealers in grain and hay who were present. 

H. W. Robinson, president of the Ohio and Na- 
tional Hay Associations, was chairman of the meet- 
ing. - 

At the morning session of the trustees, it was 
decided to hold the next annual convention of the 
National Hay Association at Cedar Point, one of 
Chio’s prettiest watering resorts, on Lake Hrie, on 
August 23, 24 and 25. 

President Robinson and Secretary-Treasurer J. 
Vining Taylor of the National Hay Association 
were appointed on a committee to spend three 
weeks in investigation in the Hast to look into the 
method of weighing and inspecting hay at the big 
terminal points. The cities to be visited include 
Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore and 
Boston. The results of their “Lexow trip” will be 
submitted to the hay dealers at the Cedar Point 
convention. 

Considerable enthusiasm was aroused at the aft- 
ernoon session and everyone of the hay and the 
grain men present went away with the feeling that 
it was good to have been there. Following the ad- 
dresses of Dr. Thompson and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Sandles, the meeting was turned into a gen- 
eral experience meeting and the way some of the 
speakers warmed up to the occasion was interest- 


* ing in the extreme. 


President Thompson laid particular stress in his 
remarks upon giving more scientific treatment to 
the productivity of the soil, and of putting men at 
the head of the farms who have intelligence and 
energy enough to get out of them what must be 
gotten out of them if this country would measure 
up to the standard as an agricultural nation which 
it should. He said: “There are a good many 
counties in Ohio where the fertility of the soil is 
not as great as it used to be, just because it has 
not been properly taken care of. The class of 
labor on our farms is not as good as it should 
be. There is need for better and improved ser- 
vice, both as to the care of the soil and the man- 
agement of the farm. Labor is a big factor in the 
management of our farms. The work must be well 
dene; but the average hired hand on our farms 
today does not take the interest in his work that 
the owner should have to get the best results from 
his fields. In the manufacturing world this ele- 
ment of labor is better managed. The men have 
shorter hours and get good pay, but while they are 
at work they perform a fair day’s work for their 
pay. There has been little or no improvement in 
the quality of farm labor for the past fifty years. 
I seriously doubt whether it is as good now as it 
was a generation ago, Farm conditions are not as 
attractive as they once were. The man who does 
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not realize more than 4 per cent on the money he 
lias invested in his farm is not getting enough out 
Orit: 

“The farmer of today needs to organize all his 
forces in order to get the greatest returns from 
lis lands. He should make it his aim to employ 
married men for his labor, men who have more at 
stake than merely a day’s wages. 

“If there should be no increase in our population 
the next ten years and present agricultural condi- 
tions prevail, we shall be compelled to buy wheat 
in a few years for our own bread. And the whole 
trouble is, we do not get off our farms what we 
should. 

“The farmer should aim to get the purest product 
off his farm. His corn should be the best corn he 
can raise, and likewise his wheat and oats and 
cattle. Farmers need to be educated along this 
line. The average farmer doesn’t know how to 
gc about it to make his farm more productive, but 
he can learn, if he chooses to, by observing what 
others have done and by putting a little intelli- 
gence and hard work into his efforts. It is possible 
to change the quality and quantity of corn by scien- 
tific treatment of the soil. 

“The thing for this Association to do is to dis- 
seminate this education. The modern farm is call- 
ing for a higher-class man than it did a decade ago. 
The percentage of farmers who own their own 
farms is decreasing. It is not to the interest of 
the grain dealers or the hay dealers to have it so. 
We need a little more spreading of intelligence on 
this problem. We have got to manufacture our 
progress. Orchards have brought their own pests; 
wheat has brought its pests; and the man who is 
going to grapple with these problems most success- 
fully must keep abreast with the times. 

“Land if intelligently tilled should become more 
fertile the older it gets. The farmer of today, or, 
rather, those who will raise the food that is to 
nourish our bodies during the remainder of our 
lifetime, if they would be successful farmers, must 
be efficient, must be taught, must be educated. 

“Tf we are to save our country in its productive 
power, we have got to increase our efficiency. It 
doesn’t help any community to have one of its 
banks fail; it does not do the country any good 
for one of you -gentlemen to fail; failure does not 
help anyone, it injures all; every man’s success is 
tied up with every other man’s. There must be co- 
operation, mutual interests in one another’s affairs, 
be we grain dealers, hay dealers or what not, if we 
would have permanent prosperity.” 

Secretary Sandles heartily endorsed Dr. Thomp- 
son’s remarks with regard to the care of the soil 
and the necessity of efficiency on the farm. He 
paid a compliment to the grain dealers and the 


‘hay dealers for the interest which they had mani- 


tested in the last state fair which was the biggest 
and best the state has ever held. 

“I believe,” he said, “there is a new era coming 
to Ohio along agriculture lines. There has been 
a decline in the raising of hogs and sheep, but I 
believe there is to be a turning point for the better 
secon. Ohio should not go backward. I am told we 
are grinding less native wheat than heretofore. 
This should not be so. Agriculture to a larger 
degree perhaps than anything else determines the 
prosperity of our country We should heed the 


wise counsel that has been so well expressed here © 


to arouse our farmers to the need of mixing a 
little brains with their farming, for by so doing 
soils may be kept fertile for hundreds of years 
“This Government should give less attention to 
building battleships and more attention to educa- 
tion and agriculture. Why, of every three dollars 
that this Government spends two go to build a 
stronger navy and improve our soldiery Just think 
of it, 581% per cent of the National income is de- 
voted to war purposes each year, while about 6 
per cent goes to schools and agriculture. I don’t 
think it is a good business proposition to spend so 
much money to shoot brains out of a man’s head; 
what we need is to shoot brains into his head. 
“One of the greatest problems which the Nation 
is facing today is as to how it will feed itself. We 
have got to improve the productivity of the -soil if 


‘this problem is to be solved. 
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You grain dealers 
and hay dealers can help much to encourage the 
dawn of a better era if you will carry back to the 
farmers in your respective communities some of 
the good things you have heard here today.” 

Mr. Morgan, a hay dealer of Pittsburg, followed 
Secretary Sandles with a few timely remarks on 
the hay situation. He said that hay would be a 
better proposition to handle the next twenty-five 
years than it had been in the past. The time is 
coming when hay can be handled the year around 
with profit. Large storage barns or granaries will 
be built in the big shipping centers and the hay 
garnered as grain is garnered, When this is done, 
hay will then be handled judiciously and with profit 
the year round. He advised the grain dealers to 
erect their own storage houses for the conserva- 
tion of their grain and their hay. Having hay in 
stock for future delivery would put the hay busi- 
ness on a better basis than it is at the present time. 

Wesley Hardman, a hay dealer from Woodstock, 
Ohio, severely criticised the Eastern system of 
“weights and inspection.” He intimated that the 
“fellows at the terminal points have kept the - 
patches on my trousers for the past ten years by 
tbeir unfair methods of weighing and inspecting 
hay.” 

Chairman Robinson declared that much of this 
trouble could be avoided if the “fellows at home 
would only be a little more careful in properly 
grading their hay before shipping it out.” 

The meeting was adjourned in the midst of 
lively discussion on the aforesaid subject to per- 
mit the members to attend in a body-the corn show 
in progress in the city during the week. 


THE CORN SHOWS AT COLUMBUS. 

The big show held in Columbus during the week 
by the Ohio Corn Improvement Association was a 
success in every respect. Many visitors were pres- 
ent from all over the state. Corn and apples were 
shown, and authorities pronounced the exhibits to 
be fine. There were 331 individual entries from 37 
ecunties, and in addition there were 85 varieties 
not in competition but exhibited merely to show the 
effect of climate and soil of the different counties 
of the state. A latitude of 55 counties was secured 
for this demonstration; and while the ears were 
all of the same variety because of climatic and soil 
conditions, they were so different as to baffle iden- 
tity. 

In Reid’s Yellow Dent and the Leaming corn, 
striking examples of this were shown. 

The show was in charge of Prof. E. A. Lloyd of 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station at Woos- 
ter. He said that it does no good to try to raise in 
one state the kind of corn produced in another 
state. A variety which thrives in a certain climate 
and soil may not do so at all elsewhere where con- 
ditions are different. 

Prot. E. G. Montgomery, of the Nebraska State 
Experiment Station, judged the show. He ad 
dressed the farmers on practical corn-raising. 

The apple exhibit was one of the best ever seen 
here. It comprised apples raised by the State Ex- 
periment Station, with which the officials have been 
experimenting. Prof. Green, of the institution, gave 
valuable information on apple-raising. He said 
that while the fruit in the Oregon-Washington fruit 
belt has a finer luster than that of Ohio, the prod- 
uct of this state excels it in flavor. 


Utah’s grain production—wheat, oats and barley 
more particularly—has grown to such an extent 
that there are now twenty elevators in the state, 
having a combined storage capacity of a million 
of bushels. 


The new rule affecting telegraph tolls on made 
words, such as flour brands, like ‘“‘Ceresota,”’ “Min- 
kota,’ and the like, does not specially embarrass 
grain dealers who seldom have use for words not 
taken directly from the eight principal languages 
of modern Europe, which are regular under the 
rule, which makes the charge for such words by 
counting each five letters thereof as a word. The 
rule will no doubt compell additions to be made to 
the private codes of millers and others who may be 
using as brands that type of words. 
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INDIANA GRAIN DEALERS’ MEETING. 


The Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association held its 
eighth annual meeting in the Board of Trade As- 
sembly Room, Indianapolis, January 11 and 12. 
President W. B. Foresman of Lafayette called the 
Tuesday morning session to order at 10:30 and in- 
troduced Hon. Lew Shank, Mayor of Indianapolis, 
who welcomed the dealers very cordially to the 
capitol city, and on the conclusion of the Mayor’s 
remarks John W. McCardle moved that the Asso- 
ciation tender its thanks to the Mayor for his ad- 
dress, and the motion carried. 

E. M. Wasmuth of Roanoke responded to the 
Mayor’s address on behalf of the grain dealers and 
thanked him for the hearty good will in which he 
had welcomed them. 

President Foresman read his annual address as 
follows: 


Members of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion and Friends:—Having once more closed an- 
other year of hard work in the interest of all mem- 
bers of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association, we 
have this morning gathered together in our eighth 
annual meeting. I doubt if there is one member 
who can say that he is not satisfied and would 
wish to be dropped from our roll; while on the 
other hand, we have greatly increased our member- 
ship over last year; and I am rejoiced to see the 
members becoming more and more convinced that 
they are profited by the benefits of this Association. 

As President I am proud to have read to you all 
this morning, the Secretary and Treasurer’s report, 
which will prove to you that every year the 
live, active dealers are realizing the importance of 
such an association. At first it was certainly an 
uphill business, organizing the Indiana Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, as each one was fearful that his 
farmer customers would get on to his attending 
grain dealers’ meetings, and for that reason they 
all laid back in the harnegs; and it took several 
years for them to realize that the Association was 
doing their farmer customers as much good,—while 
not in a direct way, it certainly was indirectly; and 
now it is an unusual thing for a merchant in any 
line of business, or banker, undertaker, insurance 
writer,—and. in, fact, I defy any one to name any 
one in any kind of business who is not in some 
manner affiliated with his own business association. 

I am not talking for members this time, my dear 
friends, as that was my principal topic last June, 
and am more than pleased with the suecess this 
Association has accomplished during my adminis- 
tration. I can assure you I tried to leave no stone 
unturned; but do not take me wrongly, and gather 
from what I have said that I am-giving myself the 
credit for this Association’s success. It has been 
through the efforts of all our enthusiastic members 
and the good hard work done by our very worthy 
and hard working Secretary, Mr. Dillon, and his 
very able assistant, Mrs. Bronson. 

During my administration I have had the pleasure 
of attending local meeting at Ft. Wayne, Laporte, 
Kokomo, Anderson, La Fayette, Ind., Peoria, Ill., and 
Columbus, Ohio. I am glad to inform you that one 
of the best locals we have is the one at Laporte, 
which has ben organized only since last summer. 
We had quite a time getting them together and 
were compelled to go and sit and look at empty 
chairs on several different called meetings; but 
after most of them,—not all at one time, but after 
each meeting, each one letting his neighbor know 
what was done, and inviting and insisting upon his 
attending the next one,—we succeeded in getting. 
quite a nice representation. And only a few weeks 
ago they gave a very nice banquet (of which I will 
let Mr. Dillen tell you in his speech); the attend- 
ance was immense, and I am told at every meet- 
ing, and they hold them quite often, they have a 
full attendance. 

I am glad to advise that northern Indiana has 
taken considerably more interest during the past 
year, holding regular meetings at Laporte, Fort 
Wayne, Warsaw and Plymouth. 

When I entered upon my duties as President of 
this Association I thought, and in fact, felt sure, 
there would be nothing more to do; but having 
served for the past twelve months, I find it is just 
commencing, and the duties of the Association are 
becoming more and more numerous; and in order 
for it to accomplish them it must be supported by 
its hard and efficient working members. 

Every one of the grain trade associations is or- 
ganized primarily for the promotion of the interests 
of all. There is not a selfish principle: to be 
found in the constitution or by-laws of any of them. 
The supporters give up their money and help the 
entire trade, and every one engaged in the business 
shares in the benefits of the work, so that non-mem- 
bers not only should be glad to accept the first in- 
vitation to join with their brother dealers in pro- 
moting common interests, but they should be more 
than willing not only to join the Association but to 
induce others to do so. 
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As-I stated in the beginning of this paper. most 
every merchant in any line of business belongs to 
his business association, and many of them hold 
annual meetings covering a week and secure an at- 
tendance of thousands, where the grain trade se- 
cures only hundreds; and what is more, most of the 
trade organizations in other lines assess their mem- 
bers much more heavily than does the grain trade, 
and pay secretaries a sufficient salary to enable 
them to go about in the interests of the trade with- 
out hesitation as to the expense. 

As I have told you, during my term I have at- 
tended meetings in states other than our own; but 
do not think any of them has accomplished more 
than have we; and not one of them has members 
that are any more loyal than some of our good old 
war horses, organizers, and never-quitting members 
of this Association. To them 1 wish to extend my 
raost sincere thanks for their loyalty toward me; 
and I trust that they may be able supporters of my 
successor and that they may have the pleasure of 
meeting with us many more times on these annual 
occasions. 

I wish also to thank our Secretary and his assist- 
ant for their courtesies and for the efficient atten- 
tion to the office and work, and I trust that the com- 
ing year will be the banner one for this Association. 


SECRETARY S REPORT. 
Secretary M. T. Dillen of Indianapolis then read 


his report as follows: 


Mr. President and Grain Dealers:—Your Secre- 
tary begs leave to submit the eighth annual report 
of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association, for the 
year ending Dec. 31st, 1909: 

In the past year your Secretary has attended 73 
meetings of the different locals, made 44 special 
trips, made about 400 personal calls and traveled 
over 4,000 miles. 

On June 25th the La Porte local was organized 
with J. P. Ruple, president, and J. A. Wambaugh, 
secretary and treasurer, with a membership of 18, 
making now eight locals in the state. 

The Association, in completing its eighth year, is 
to be congratulated on the increased membership. 
New members received, 69; members dropped and 
withdrawn, 29; making a net gain of 40 for the 


year. The membership is as follows: 
ShipPersqy wise was co clace wetae eters 255 
FROGOL VOT Seer rect syche eer cite aieee sae ore 53 
Specially (or? Honoraryew.iyemte ee eee 5 


ne 


making a tota! $13, the iargest membership the 
Association has ever had. 

Since our last annual meeting there have been 
five arbitration cases filed, three have been agree- 
ably settled without calling on the committee, and 
two are still pending. 

There is no line of business now of any magni- 
tude that is not organized, and the members meet 
and discuss the better ways of transacting their 
business. Why not the men in the grain business, 
especially the country shipper, for he is the man 
that takes it from the producer. In the Association 
he has good protection against unfair dealers. He 
has a greater respect for his neighbor, and in 
“Union there is strength.” Indiana with the banner 
corn crop this year should be one of the strongest 
Associations. 

I wish to thank the members for their prompt 
financial and moral support in the past year, as I 
have never called on any member for assistance in 
the work but he was ready to give his time and 
leave his business for the good of the Association. 

Every grain dealer in the state receives the benefit 
of the Association’s work, while less than half bear 
the expense. I would suggest that every member 
make a special effort to tell his neighbor dealer the 
benefits and try and get him to join the Associa- 
tion. 

Following is the financial report of the Associa- 
tion: 

Statement up to January 1, 1910: 


Receipts. 

ACCOUNT FOL <dUes ect ooh hieenseeiee ec seers $2,877.45 
Account Adds Sta. oni. «ects seeks since 540.00 
Miscellaneous Teceipts, <5... spc actin -riere 813.00 
Cash on hand, January dy S09R eure cistern 117.28 

WY) en eh eon lrs Siig A Re aii Loo $4,347.73 

Disbursements. 

M. T. Dillon, Secretary, salary............ $1,637.50 
BH. F. Bronson, stenographer, salary....... 545.00 
Board sot. MAN AZCrS:., S- tesa seine meters 17.25 
Grain) Dealers’ National, dues. o2:....> s. 227.50 
Traveline” GXPCNSES. .sipclieeie stk enero 473.77 
Printing’ and postage... ick terse eludes ene 665.59 
OMESGSXPENSESs o!s.|. jays, sus. a erste eames uemiete arene en ae 482.03 
Expenses banquet, mid-summer meeting... 78.00 


Donation entertainment of National meeting 100.00 


$4,226.64 
121.09 


$4,347.73 

It was moved by John McCardle that the reports 

of the president and secretary be adopted as read. 
Carried. 


Cash in treasury, January 1, 1910......... 
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January 15, 1910. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 
Bert A. Boyd, treasurer, made the following re- 
port: 


Report of receipts and disbursements by the 
treasurer of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association 
for the year ending December 31, 1909: 


Receipts. 
@ash on bandu dan. Ust 909i tc wee weeiee $ 117.28 
Receipts durine the wyealennctiac. Gus cites on 4,138.70 
TOCA. cps is sPsvele sn ose gee wists ened avastere $4,255.98 
Disbursements. 

Warrants Nos. 805 to 933 inclusive, paid 
during year’ -2gas ss ae. saree tee $4,148.64 
Balance on December 31, 1909....... $ 107.34 

1910. 

January 1, To balance cash on hand...... $ 107.34 
January 10, To deposits to date...... oon 619.50 
FINOGEL:. sce. sce ete cc et tale ett nts te eeteneortrats $ 726.84 


Disbursements since Jan. 1st, 1910........ $ 43.48 


Leaving actual balance cash in hands 
of treasurer at close of business 
Jan, LOS O1OS. sete ataneiieme serers $ 683.36 


President Foresman made a short talk on the 
financial affairs of the Association, showing how 
greatly the financial condition had improved the 
past two years. His remarks were received with 
applause. : 

The chair appointed the following committees: 

Resolutions—Messrs. Wellington, Sowash and 
Brookie. P 

Nominations—Messrs. Morrison, Ashpaugh, Kuhn, 
Kennedy, Donlin, . 


BUYING GRAIN BY THE HUNDREDWEIGHT, 
Herbert H. Deam of Bluffton, Ind., read a paper 
on the subject, “Benefit of Buying Grain by the 
Hundredweight,” as follows: 


We are living in the best age the world has ever 
known, and the advance that has been made along 
all lines has far outreached the fondest hope of the 
wisest. The customs and most common place 
things that were used in every day life fifty years 
ago are hardly thought of to-day. It used to take 
days and weeks to go to the city markets to buy 
or sell, but now-a-days with the new improvements, 
such as the telephone and telegraph, we sit in our 
office and call Chicago or New York and sell a car 
of grain and within three to five days the grain is 
on the market and sold, whereas it used to take 
that many weeks to do the same thing. 

A few years ago some one advocated the idea of 
buying corn by the hundredweight, and a great 
many people said it will never do; you can’t handle 
it that way, but now it has become so common 
among the dealers of the Middle West that almost 
all buy it that way. The hundredweight is the com- 
mon unit for almost all commodities. There can be 
no mistake about the quantity when you speak of a 
hundredweight, but if a person who is not engaged 
in the grain business hears you speak of a bushel 
of barley, rye or oats or even the more common 
grains, wheat and corn, they will almost invariably 


_say, ‘How many pounds do you take for a bushel?” - 


While on the other hand, when you mention a hun- 
dred pounds of any grain they at once know what 
quantity you mean. The time was when grain was 
handled by measuring in half-bushel measures, but 
this is a thing of the past; in fact, you seldom ever 
see a half bushel measure for any purpose except to 
make a test. 

If grain were handled by the hundredweight it 
would do away with all possibility of making a mis- 
take in computing the price of a load of grain. It 
is so much easier to count up a load of oats that 
weighs 2,400 pounds by counting at $1.25 per hun- 
dred, which is $30, rather than to say 40 cents per 
bushel of 32 pounds, having to divide by 32 pounds 
to find there are 75 bushels and then multiply by 
40 cents per bushel, which brings the same result. 
The whole thing, of course, is only a matter of cus- 
tom; and as customs change with every generation, 
it will only be a matter of a very short time when 
all dealers will adjust themselves to the condition. 

The one thing of handling corn in the fall of the 
year, when it is not yet dried out, gives rise to the 
inquiry at once by our farmer friends as to how 
many pounds per bushel you take; but now that we 
buy it by the hundredweight that question is never 
asked; they simply expect you to take a hundred- 
weight, which does away with all possible dispute. 
The laws of the states are different with reference 
to the amount that should be taken for a bushel at 
certain seasons of the year; while if all were agreed 
to handle by the hundredweight this question of 
amount would be settled. ; 

A case came to my notice recently. A farmer 
came to my office in September to sell a thousand 
bushels of ear corn for December delivery, and we | 
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agreed with him on the trade. When December 
came the corn was delivered and nothing had been 
said about the number of pounds to be taken per 
bushel. When the time came for settlement, it ap- 
pears the law makes 68 pounds per*bushel in De- 
cember while we had expected to take 70 pounds 
per bushel. In fact, giving little thought at the time 


of the contract as to this, this gave rise to a dispute, ~ 


/ the difference between us being 2,000 pounds, or 

about 30 bushels of corn, which if the trade had 
been made per hundredweight there would not have 
been a controversy. 

A few years ago the Chicago markets adopted the 
system of handling seed by the hundredweight and 
it took some time for the country to get accus- 
tomed to it, and in fact, we are not accustomed to 
it now; but if the whole country were on the same 
basis, it would soon be easy for us to quote by the 
pounds or hundredweight rather than by the bushel. 

One of the strong points in my opinion in favor of 
the handling of grain by the hundredweight is the 
fact that our railroad rates are all per hundred- 
weight, and the problem of arriving at the various 
market quotations, when bids are made per bushel 
and our freight rate per hundred and some of our 
bids are our track while others are delivered prices, 
gives rise to a complication. 

As I said in the start, this is an age of advance- 
ment and the American people want the practical 
things, the things that bring results in the quickest 
and easiest way eliminating as far as possible the 
chance for mistakes. I am convinced that if we 
were united the country over on a basis of the han- 

_ dling of all grain and seed by the hundredweight we 
would after a few months wonder why we had not 
seen this long ago. . 

Some one, I fancy, is saying, What are you going 
to do in a year like the past one with off-grade 
wheat, when much of the wheat is so poor that it 
will not test over 50 or 52 pounds? This is easily 
answered by saying that we will always have to use 
a tester and the price we pay per hundredweight 
would have to be regulated by the quality of the 
grain, just as we now do buying it by the bushel. 

Again, I think I hear some one say, why then do 
you not continue buying by the bushel since the 
tester is necessary. For the simple reason as stated 
above, the hundredweight is the standard weight by 

_which practically everything except grain is gauged. 
Iam quite sure if we were to stop for a moment and 
make some comparisons we would be agreed that 
the best plan for handling grain is by the hundred- 
weight. 

Take, for example, 5,000 pounds of wheat at $2 
per hundred equals $100. Its equivalent, according 
to our way of figuring to-day, is 83 bushels 20: 
pounds at $1.20 per bushel equals $100. : 

Or, further, take 5,000 pounds of oats at $1.25 per 
hundred equals $62.50. Its equivalent according to 
te-day’s methods is 156 bushels 8 pounds at 40 cents 
per bushel equals $62.50. 

And again, 5,000 pounds of shelled corn at $1.16 
per hundred equals $58, or its equivalent of to-day, 
89 bushels 16 pounds, at 65 cents per bushel, is $58. 
I might go on to show by similar figures on different 
kinds of grain. 

The strong poiut, I think, ir favor of this theory 
is. the simple fact that every load of grain has to 
be driven on the scales to be weighed and then we 
go to the trouble of finding out how many bushels 
this load contains according to a standard of meas- 
urement which was adopted long ages ago. Why not 
do away with all this unnecessary amount of figur- 
ing and decide at once the price per hundred, make 
a simple computation and arrive at the value of the 
load in a much shorter space of time? 

I leave this question with you and hope that each 
inan in this assemblage will give the matter a fair 
and impartial consideration; and I think that every 
fair minded man will agree that the easiest and 
most practical way of handling all farm products 
will be on the basis of the hundredweight. 


T. A. Morrison told of his’ experience in buying. 


by the hundredweight, and said it was merely a 

matter of the education of one’s customers. They 
. had always found the method satisfactory and the 
_ _. farmers in their territory would now refuse to do 
P business in any other way. 
" John MecCardle said he believed in advancement 
: and progression in business, and that of the gentle- 
men in the grain business believed that the hun- 
dredweight was the correct method of buying grain, 
it should be put in vogue in his elevator. 

J. W. Witt of Lebanon: I am with the gentle 
men in all other respects except this. So long as 
we sell by the bushel I cannot see my way to buy 
by the hundredweight. I am not educating the 
farmers,-for I find they know quite as much as [ 
do. I think that if this practice is commenced ‘it 
should be begun at the beginning of the crop year 
‘' and not now. If the time comes when we can sell 
by the hundredweight it will be time to buy in 
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this way. The only thing we sell by the hundred- 
weight is clover seed. 

Mr. Morrison again said that Mr. Witt and others 
could eliminate all their troubles by buying by the 
hundred pounds. 

E. H. Culver: This matter has been taken up 
by the Millers’ National Federation and is now 
under consideration by that body. I think that 
terminal markets would follow the grain men in 
dealing in 100-pound units. It would save time in 
quoting by the hundred pounds instead of by the 
bushel and I think the time will come when all 
transactions in grain will be done by the hundred- 
weight. 

C. B. Jenkins said that he had bought only by 
the hundredweight in the case of ear corn. He 
thought it was the only method and that the prac- 
tice should become universal. 

Geo. C. Wood said that after the grain dealers of 
Kokomo and the north had tried the experiment 
of buying by the hundredweight and found it satis- 
factory, he had fallen in line. He thought the prac- 
tice a good one. 

E. M. Wasmuth said that in his territory the 
dealers had been buying corn by the’ hundred- 
weight for the past five years. There are but few 
farmers but have had intelligence enough to under- 
stand the system. 

E. M. Wasmuth moved that Mr, Deam be re- 
quested to write a resolution covering the question 
and refer same to the committee on resolutions. 
Carried. 

By a rising vote it was shown that practically 
all dealers present favored buying by the hundred- 
weight. 

‘The meeting then adjourned for luncheon. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The afternoon session was called to order at 
1:30 by President Foresman, who introduced the 
first speaker on the afternoon program, C. B. Jen- 
kins of Noblesville, who made a brief. address on 
the subject, “Why some 58-pound wheat free from 
smell is not good milling wheat.” : 

Mr. Jenkins said that had he selected his sub- 
ject it would have been, “Why is there no more 
58-pound wheat shipped from the country than 
there is?” The milling receiver is diametrically 
opposed to the,shipper in this, that the man who 
mills the wheat must remove all the impurities. 
To the shipper 58-pound wheat is No. 2, and the 
shipper must only reduce the impurities to make 
the wheat pass as No. 2. I can tell you from 
actual figures on our books that it took 17.8 pounds 
more wheat to make a barrel of flour this year 
than last. It took 13.8 pounds more of clean wheat 
to make a barrel of flour. These figures show the 
enormous difference in the condition of the wheat 
as compared with last year. We clean all our 
wheat and take the impurities out, and in doing 
so made a profit. If the dealer would buy his 
grain according to its grade he would do a great 
deal better than if he did not. A dealer should 
keep his off-grade grain separate. He would then 
be able to ship more 58- and 59-pound wheat. 

Geo. C. Wood: This wheat proposition is about 
as bad as the wealthier reports. There is some- 
thing about it I do not understand. If you buy 
wheat on its merits, will you do so by testing it? 
I bought wheat last year principally on test and 
cne car which I tested myself as 59-pound I sent 
to Florida and they wanted to discount it 24 cents 
a bushel. It went two pounds at Toledo less than 
my test. There was something wrong somewhere. 
T can never make any money handling wheat. 

Mr. Culver of Toledo here interrupted Mr. Wood 
and said he must have had an antiquated tester. 

Continuing, Mr. Wood said there was quite a pre- 
mium on July wheat iast year. He had a circular 
from a Cincinnati firm offering $1.24 for No. 2 
wheat if shipped in July. We accepted the offer, 
and got our wheat out in July. Our first shipment 
went No. 2, but later shipments of the same wheat 
did not go better than No. 4. There was something 
wrong about this. The only way to buy wheat is 
by test. 

Mr. Culver said a great deal of 58- and 59-pound 
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wheat went to the Toledo market. Wheat that did 
not grade 58 pounds sold at a 24-cent discount 
because of its condition, as it contained some “tomb- 
stone’ wheat and impurities. No. 2 wheat at 
Toledo always commands a premium and they took 
care to keep up its grade, 

Mr. Deam said early in the season some of the 
wheat which tested 59 pounds contained tombstone 
wheat. It is folly for us to expect that wheat con- 
taining tombstones would grade No. 2. It had to 
be bought not according to its test but on its 
quality. 

C. T. Seward, said they had bought all their 
wheat by test and had made money. 

H. A. Feight of Frankton: One of our grain men 
was very much dissatisfied with the discounts on 
our wheat. We made investigation and afterwards 
bought our wheat according to its grade. We then 
were able to make some money. 

President Foresman announced that they would 
hear the reports of district associations, The first 
association heard from was Hastern Indiana, 

Mr. Elliott: We are getting along very nicely. 
It has been our aim to look after our troubles at 
once. We have tried to keep in line ourselves and 
keep our neighbors in line. The Association has 
been a great thing for our community. 

E. W. Phares, for the Central Indiana Associa- 
tion, reported that they were in as good shape as 
any in the state. Our wheat has been all off-grade 
stuff, We have made money because we followed 
the established discounts. 

Charles Ashpaugh of the Franklin Association 
said that he thought all their members were in 
attendance, and that fact spoke well for the organ- 
ization. I do not believe that we meet without 
strengthening our Association. We settle all our 
difficulties very easily and feel that it is essential 
tbat we meet frequently. 

R. A. Kuhn reported that the Plymouth Associa- 
tion was in satisfactory condition. 

T. P. Riddle said they had been doing a great 
deal of missionary work in the Fort Wayne district 
in promoting a more complete organization. Good 
results were being obtained and while elevators 
and dealers were thickly strewn throughout the 
territory, yet with the help of organization and 
with large crops to draw from there was no reason 
why the dealers could not do a satisfactory busi- 
ness, 

S. W. Strong, secretary of the Illinois Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, was present and on being called 
upon by the president said he came over primarily 
to make a visit. He reported that everything in 
Illinois is harmonious and grain is being handled 
in the whole at a fair profit by dealers. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

The final session of the meeting was called to 
order by President Foresman at 10:30 and reports 
were heard from the LaPorte and LaFayette local 
associations. 


E. K. Sowash submitted the following report of 
the committee on resolutions: 


ANTI-FUTURES LEGISLATION APPROVED. 


Whereas: A decline of 6 cents per bushel in the 
price of December wheat, during the last half-hour 
of the session of the Chicago Board of Trade, De- 
cember 31st, 1909, is but one of the myriad evi- 
dences that quotations on the aforesaid Chicago 
Board of Trade are subject to frequent and unjust 
manipulations; and, 

Wheeas: This condition in any market of great 
influence can but be detrimental to the grain trade 
in general; therefore, be it o 

Resolved: That this Association favors the ap- 
plication of such National legislation as may be 
necessary to eliminate as much as possible all 
gambling in the food products of the Nation; and, 

Resolved: That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to each of the senators and representatives of 
the state of Indiana, in the National Congress. 

NATIONAL CORN SHOW. 


Whereas: An Indiana man has won the National 
trophy for the best ear of corn exhibited at the Na- 
tional Corn Show, held at Omaha, Nebraska, and 
not only has this distinguished honor been given 
to a citizen of our state, but other honors and other 
prizes have been won by Indiana men; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved: That it is the sense of the Indiana 
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Grain Dealers’ Association here assembled that all 
efforts on behalf of its members directly, or indi- 
rectly, be put forth to secure the National Corn 
Show to be held in this Capital City at such time 
as will be best for the officers and members of such 
National Corn Show. 


IMPROVING QUALITY OF CLOVER SEED. 


Whereas: The quality of the home-grown Clover 
Seed in Indiana is steadily deteriorating, showing 
more foreign and foul seels; and, 

Whereas: We believe no small part of the blame 
for this condition lies with the elevator men and 
seed dealers in not using sufficient care in the se 
lection of seed to be sold their farmer customers; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved: That members of this Association use 
every effort to improve the ‘quality of the clover 
seed grown in the state by handling only the purest 
seed obtainable, and by a campaign of education 
with the farmers of their immediate neighborhoods, 
that shall result in better care in selection of home- 
grown seed on the farm. 


THE HUNDREDWEIGHT UNIT. 


Whereas: After careful and thoughtful considera- 
tion, taking into account the experience and the 
practice in other countries and the experience and 
the practice in this state with respect to corn, it 
is the consensus of opinion of this Association that 
the interests of the grain trade would be apprecia- 
bly advanced by the universal adoption, throughout 
the United States, of the practice of buying and sell- 
ing grain by the hundredweight. 

Be it Resolved: That the Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association advocates and labors for the universal 
adoption throughout the United States of the prac- 
tice of buying and selling grain by the hundred- 
weight; and that we petition the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association to pursue the accomplishment 
of this recommendation. 

TARIFF ON GRAIN. 


Whereas: It is a fact, self-evident, that the pres- 
ent high tariff on wheat, corn and oats is in no 
way a protective tariff in times of surplus produc- 
tion in the United States, and always a tax in time 
of short supply; therefore be it 

Resolved: That the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation favors and does hereby recommend the ab- 
solute elimination of all import duties on wheat, 
corn and oats; and be it 

Resolved: That a copy of these resolutions be for- 
warded to senators and representatives of the state 
of Indiana in the National Congress. 

The committee further reported as follows: 

Your Committee on resolutions desires to report 
that it has considered all matters presented to it 
and especially the reports of the officers presented 
at this session. 

We wish to endorse the untiring efforts on the 
part of our president, secretary and assistant sec- 
retary as well as other officers in getting new mem- 
bers into the Association. 

We also extend the thanks of the Association to 
the various gentlemen who have contributed to the 
success of the meetings by papers, addresses, etc. 

We express our grateful appreciation of the favor 
extended by the management of the Board of 
Trade in granting us the use of the assembly room 
for this meeting. 

We appreciate the efforts of the track buyers and 
receivers of this city for the entertainment fur- 
nished us, also for the manner in which the Grain 
Dealers’ Fire Insurance Co., of Indianapolis, han- 
dled our register. 

E. M. Wasmuth, for the auditing committee, re 
ported that the committee had gone over the books 
of the Association and found them correct. 

John W. McCardle read a paper on the subject, 
“Hvil of Engaging Grain for Future Delivery from 
the Farmer.’ He prefaced the reading of his paper 
with a few remarks in which he expressed his high 
opinion for the grain business and the , benefits 
which resulted from organization. He hoped that 
all the Indiana grain dealers would lend their aid 
in securing the next meeting of the National Corn 
Growers’ Association at Indianapolis. 


Mr. McCardle’s paper was as follows: 


EVIL OF ENGAGING GRAIN FOR FUTURE DELIVERY FROM 
THE FARMER. 

A subject fraught with many difficulties will 
never be solved unti: a uniform contract is made, 
in which is provided such conditions that will com- 
pel both parties to carry out to the letter the pro- 
visions incorporated in said contract. 

After being engaged in the buying of grain of the 
farmer for twenty-four years, this subject has been 
very annoying, and I have given the matter much 
careful consideration. I doubt if a perfect arrange- 
ment will ever be made in buying and contracting 
grain from the farmer. It is not all the farmer’s 
fault, because of the annoying conditions and dis- 
appointments in the selling and contracting of his 
grain. 

My experience is that the American farmer is an 
honest man; and when you buy his grain, if you 
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will take a little time in going over the conditions 
pertaining to the purchase of the grain, either in a 
written or verpal contract, you will have little 
cause for complaint. Usually the farmer comes to 
sel: you his grain, and in the conversation he offers 
you about 1,000 bushels (by the way, this word 
“about” has lost me a great deal of money) at the 
price you agree upon. The dealer says, “all right,” 
not thinking that the market will not be at one 
price all the time; but the farmer knows that he 
sold ‘about’ 1,000 bushels of grain, If the market 
goes up, he may not have over 700 bushels; if it 
goes down, .e may have 1,300 bushels. The word 
“about” is so very indefinite that he thinks he can 
take advantage of it and he does. 

This does not prove him dishonest; but on the 
other hand, he flatters himself, because he has ap- 
plied one of the sharp, shrewd American farmer’s 
tricks to the grain buyer. It may be morally wrong 
for the farmer to sell his grain this way; but if it 
should be morally wrong, it is equally wrong on 
the part of the grain buyer to do his business in 
such a careless manner. After many years’ experi- 
ence in buying grain, I find many farmers object 
te signing a written contract; and I adopted a very 
simple plan, and it is this: John Smith comes in 
and contracts “about” 1,000 bushels of grain. “All 
right, John Smith.” I just take a little book out 
of my pocket, write in the book the following: 
“This day John Smith has sold to the Brown Grain 
Company about 1,000 bushels of grain (at whatever 
price is agreed). Mr. Smith has. the privilege to 
deliver on this contract for the maximum amount 
1,100 bushels and for the minimum about 900 
bushels’; and I read this to Mr. Smith so he will 
know how much grain to deliver on this contract. 

I found this plan the most satisfactory of any 
except a contract written or printed in full with 
the signatures of both the buyer and seller attached. 
I recommend, however, where it can be done the 
written or printed contract, giving full details of 
the transaction, with both signatures. 

When the local grain dealer begins business, it is 
his intention not only to buy all the grain he can, 
but in doing so he must try and adopt such plans 
that will insure the return of his patron. In other 
words, your success depends largely upon the fact 
of establishing a trade and keeping it; and to do 
this you must not be too technical in your demands 
to have the transaction all your own way. 

I firmly believe in the contract system of buying 
grain from the farmer. It elimimates all doubt as 
to what your agreement was; but should your cus- 
tomer be inclined to refuse to sign a contract, your 
next move would be to get your small book from 
your pocket, write down the purchase of grain and 
then read to the farmer that he has the option, if 
the market goes up, to deliver 100 bushels of grain 
less than he really sold, and if the market goes 
down the same conditions will apply; and in my 
judgment your trade will increase instead of de- 
crease. é 

As grain buyers, we have many difficulties to 
overcome and we are largely responsible for them— 
careless in not fully understanding trade condi- 
tions; in short, we are always in too big a hurry 
to even transact our business on business principles. 
This same careless way we apply to the farmer in 
the purchase of his grain; and I might add right 
here that most of the misunderstanding between 
the grain buyer and the farmer.is the fault of the 
grain buyer. In the purchase of his grain, if you 
will exercise a little care, take a little time, and 
be very careful of the words “about” and “all 
right,” little difficulty will be had either upon the 
part of the buyer or the seller. 

Speaking of contracts in general, I wish to add 
my commendation to the contracts and business 
rules applied to the terminal buyer. Little trouble 
have I ever experienced in the past twenty-five 
years of selling grain to the terminal buyer, and 
the reason for this is that his contracts are of such 
a character that you fully understand all their con- 
ditions; and I might say further, that should a dis- 
pute arise as to the interpretation of the contract 
of a terminal buyer, you will find him always ready 
to meet you more than half way to effect an adjust- 
ment. This is all brought about because certain 
fixed rules have been adopted by this terminal 
buyer in order that he can give to the country grain 
dealer a “square deal.” 

In conclusion, briefly let me admonish you all 
that it is the “square deal” we are looking for. Let 
us have more of these meetings. Let us mingle 
with each other. It is the better acquaintance we 
have that brings friendship, and this means more 
than language can express. It means pleasant re- 
lations—pleasant social relations, pleasant business 
relations; and from these we are assured of a suc- 
cessful business career. 

Let the new year with its splendid possibilities 
for an increased business remind us*of a solemn 
duty we owe to each other, that when differences of 
opinion exists, apply the Golden Rule. 


Mr. Riddle of Fort Wayne spoke in commenda- 
tion of the paper and said he was glad to hear 
recommended to dealers that they invariably em- 
ploy written contracts. 
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Mr. Dunlap said he had never been satisfied with 
the contract system. It promotes a spirit of specu- 
lation to begin with, both in the farmer and the 
grain dealer. ° By its aid you can contract for a 
large volume of business without much money in- 
volved. It also introduces a large amount of un- 
certainty into the business. It offers a temptation 
to overbuy and overspeculate, causing more or less 
danger there. When you go to contracting it causes 
many little turns, so that your competitor doesn’t 
know what you are doing. It begets suspicion on 
the part of your competitor and prevents in a 
degree a feeling of harmony with him. If you wish 
to do a straight commercial business in buying and 
selling, why contract? Every farmer wants to sell 
at the top, and this is impossible to do all the time. 
We make some time and lose some time, but in 
the long run there is nothing to be gained. If a 
dealer wishes to speculate, he should go in the 
speculative market. 

T. R. Riddle said it wasn’t a question of con- 
tracting for stuff but of getting the contract down 
in black and white. Dealers are driven to con‘ract- 
ing by farmers in very many cases, and if one will 
not do so another will.. Personally I would rather 
not contract with farmers for grain. 

Mr. Seeds of Columbus, Ohio. I think the gen- 
eral sentiment among Ohio dealers is against con- 
tracting with farmers. The general opinion at our 
last meeting was that it was best to buy when the 
grain was ready. 

Mr. Moor was of the opinion that dealers made a 
mistake in contracting for grain and that the buy- 
ing of grain should be distributed throughout the 
year. 

Mr. McCardle did not see how dealers could re- 
fuse to buy the farmer’s grain when he wanted to ~ 
sell it. All commodities are sold on contracts. If 
you take speculation away from anything, there 
isn’t much left. If the dealer did not buy his grain - 
right, it was his own fault. 

O. J. Thompson: In times past I have con- 
tracted for a good deal of grain but on account of 
opposition I have largely discontinued it. I do not 
see how speculation enters into contracting grain 
if you do business on the right principles. It is 
not fair to the farmer to refuse to buy his grain 
when he wants to sell it. The dealer can protect 
himself against loss if he chooses. 

Mr. Seeds said if you eliminate speculation from 
a business, you kill it. 

Mr. Higgins said he thought they ought to dis- 
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contract they should make the contracts in written 
form. 

President Foresman related the experience of his 
firm in contracting with farmers. All contracts 
had been written and no farmer had defaulted in 
his contract. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

Tom Morrison of the committee on nominations 
read the committee report, recommending the elec- : 
tion of the following officers: 

President, W. B. Foresman, LaFayette; vice-pres- 
ident, A. W. Taylor, Stillwell; member of board 
of governors to serve three years, C. Moore, Waynes- 
town, EH. K. Sowash, Middletown. 

The report was adopted. 

After several short speeches by the officers the 
meeting adjourned. 


NOTES OF THE MEETING. 

T. J. Stofer of Alder Grain Co. represented the 
Buffalo market. 

Big Chief Culver of Toledo was accompanied by 
braves BE. L. Southworth and Fred Yaeger. 

The Pittsburgers who renewed acquaintances 
were H. G. Morgan, W. F. Heck, F. L. Davis. 

Fred W. Scholl attended from Louisville, W. 
Leroy Snyder from Baltimore and T. A. Bryant 
from Milwaukee. : 

The Ohio visitors were EH. W. Seeds, Columbus, 
Harry Kress, Piqua, C. N. Cunningham Tiffin, E. 
A. Gribbs, Greenville. : 

The register was in charge of the Grain Dealers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. and each dealer tagged 
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with a badge to prevent. his straying far from the 
meeting without recognition. 


Grain elevator builders were C. E. Flora of Re 
liance Construction Co., Indianapolis and N. A. 
Graybill of Anderson, 


S. W. Strong, secretary of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association, made a neighborly call and 
addressed the meeting. 


From Chicago there were Arthur Sawers, J. J. 
Stream, R. W. Carder, O. C. White, A. E. Hartley, 
P. S. Goodman, Harry T. Smith. 


Cincinnati sent a good delegation consisting of 
A. C. and P. M. Gale, W. R. McQuillan, T. EB. Flem- 
ing, W. H. Barnes, Henry W. Brown. 


An unfortunate accident on Monday in which he 
lost the fingers of his left hand, prevented. T. O. 
Stanley of Lyons Station from attending the meet- 
ing. 

Fred W. Kennedy of Shelbyville, Ind., manufac- 
turers of Kennedy’s Car Liners, distributed a pen 
holder among the dealers for the purpose of writing 
orders. 


It takes practice to get the hand cuffs off and out 
of the straight jacket with the facility of Bert A. 
Boyd at the smoker. But we are asking no ques- 
tions. 

The machinery men attended \every session. 
They were B. D. Heck of Philip Smith Mfg. Co, 
Sidney, Ohio; J. H. Pank and C. N. Hogle with 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, N. Y.; 
F. H. Morley with Avery Scale Co., No. Milwaukee, 
Wis.; A. H. Smith with Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver 
Creek, N. Y.; W. N..Goodman and C. E. Downey 
with Richardson Scale Co., New York; O. H. Jud- 
kins with Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis. 


The smoker on Tuesday evening was well at- 
tended. The only speaker was Fred C. Palin of 
Newtown, Ind., winner of the Grand Champion 
Sweepstakes for the best single ear of corn at the 
National Corn Exposition held at Omaha last year. 
Mr. Palin told a great deal about corn, its breeding 
and cultivation and asked the dealers to aid in se- 
curing the next annual meeting of the National 
Corn Growers’ Association at Indianapolis. Sev- 
eral vaudeville stunts followed and later, refresh- 
ments were served in the Board of Trade dining 
hall. 


The dealers who attended include: W. B. Fores- 
man, LaFayette; H. H. Deam, Bluffton; Cloyd 
Loughry, Monticello; W. A. Summers, Ambia; B. 
E. Page, Mellott; E. Hutchinson, Arlington; R. A. 
Kuhn, Argos; H. L. Brown, auburn; ‘D. L. Brookie, 
Frankfort; R. S. Stall, Thornton; J. W. Witt, 
Lebanon; H. A. Feight, Frankton; Ira Cadwallader, 
West’ Lebanon; J. C. Batchelor, Sharpsville; C. M: 
Barlow and C. T. Seward, Kokomo; J. S. Hazlerigg, 
Cambridge City; E. K. Sowash, Middletown; R. F. 
Cohee, Frankfort; Chas. A. Ashpaagh, Frankfort; 
0. J. Thompson, Kokomo; Jas. Wellington, Ander- 
son; E. L. Harris, Greencastle; T. A. Morrison, 
Frankfort; Wm. Nading, Shelbyville; Carry Jack- 
son, Rushville; Thos. Bodine, Covington; J. L. 
Schalk, Anderson; M. L. Conley, Frankfort; Wm. 
Donlin, Delphi; A. E. Betts and Frank Kelley, 
Frankfort; J. M. Gordon, Summit; John Holliday, 


Greentown; D. D. Terhune, Sinton; N. O. Davis, 
Frankfort; E: E. Van Steenberg, Manson; John 
Howell, Carmack; W. M. Basley, Milroy; C. S. 


Patten, Moorestown; Geo. C. Wood, Windfall; F. J. 
Baird, Advance; C. H. Wade, Paris; W. H. Arman, 
Pendleton; W. C. Lutz, Bunker Hill; J. P. Raus- 
_ chart, Cassville; T. N. Hill, Shelbyville; S. A. Mil- 
ler, Mulberry; Aaron Gardner, Cottage Grove; W. 
A. Feight, Parke City; H. W. Phares, Tipton; E. EB. 
Elliott, Muncie; P. E. Goodrich, Winchester; A. 
Boling, Adams; O. C. Gorden, Summitville; A. M. 
Wellington, Anderson; B. F. Richey, Paris; H. H. 
Hagenback, Sulphur Springs; C. W. Hinkle, Rush- 
ville; J. W. Waltz, New Palestine; G. G. Davis, Tip- 
ton; J. T. Higgins, Barnard; L. S. Conarroe, Col- 
fax; C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville; D. B. Clark, Ha- 
gerstown; D. E. Moore, Waynestown; T. B. Wil- 
kinson, Knightstown; H. L. Holly, Atlanta; T. P. 
Riddle, Fort Wayne; R. Porter, Cicero; William 
Simmons, Kentland; J. C. Chambers, Wheatland; 
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Elmer Martin, Wolcott; F. B. Fox, Tipton; L. Kelly, 
Talbot; J. C. Jordan, Kempton; R. M. Blankenship, 
Paragon; A. W. Taylor, R. T. Messinger, LaPorte; 
E. M. Wosmuth, Roanoke; D. Lesh, Markle; W. 
M. Patterson, Morristown; Martin Moore, Fountain- 
town; Geo. W. Moore, Letts; J. J. Snodgrass, Hillis- 
burg; J. 8. Huffer, Yorktown; H. A. Gaddi, Modoc; 
Baxter McBane, Thornton; G. W. Drake. Sheridan; 
G. O. Stauffer, Napponee; Robert Hutchinson, Ar- 
lington; R. M. Noding, Flat Rock; T. J. Ryan, 
Delphi; J. R. Stafford, Connersville; I. M. Phillips, 
New Waverly; Bennett Taylor, LaFayette; John A. 
Rice, Frankfort; A. B. Cohee, Frankfort; A. E. 
Waltz, New Palestine; A. M..House, Hobbs; F. P. 
McComas, Rossville; Wm. Rider, Waynestown. 


INSPECTOR AT CLEVELAND. 


The grain inspection department has in times 
past graduated some fine men who have achieved 
distinction in their special line of usefulness; and 
the department seems still to continue the habit; 
for to Buffalo the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
went recently to find a new deputy inspector for 
that market, choosing Arthur G. Roesser, who has 
been associated with the Buffalo Corn Exchange: for 
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the past six years as inspector in charge of the 
Lake Shore yards. 

On the eve of leaving Buffalo to go to the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Roesser’s associates 
in the inspection department of the Buffalo Corn 
Exchange gave him a surprise party and during the 
function presented him with a handsome case of 
silver in appreciation of his six years’ service in 
Buffalo. 

Mr. Roesser received his early training in the 
grading of grain under the guidance of Mr. John D. 
Shannahan and Mr. Alfred Anderson, both well 
known experts. Mr. Roesser will be pleased to see 
any of his friends who may visit Cleveland. 


DOCKAGE AGAIN. 


H. O. Brown, North Dakota representative on the 
Minnesota Board of Grain Appeals, has again called 
the Dakota farmers’ attention to the fact that they 
are giving away over a mililon dollars’ worth of 
feed annually, and paying the freight, too. As feed, 
wheat screenings are worth from $12 to $30 a ton; 
and they are worth as much on the farm as they are 
at Duluth or Minneapolis. He reminds the farmers 
that “the value of this product which you have 
actually given away, would have built a court house 
or college at a cost of about $70,000 each, within 
every county of your state in the last five years. 

“We consider the question of dockage a very grave 
matter to our grain growers and for this reason 
are writing upon this question at this time, hoping 
that this article will give you some food for thought 
along these lines, that in the near future will greatly 
accrue to your benefit. 
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“Every elevator in the state should clean every 
bushel of grain shipped to terminal markets, there- 
by saving the dockage and also for the fact that 
dirty grain in a great many cases lowers the grade, 
one and sometimes two grades. As an illustration 
of what can be done by the proper handling of a 
country elevator, will give you a few facts for your 
earnest consideration. 

“We will take for consideration an elevator han- 
dling 100 cars of wheat and flax per season. The 
value of the screenings, where the grain is cleaned 
and the profit to be gained by the reason of being 
properly cleaned on better grades, would be about 
$3,000. This would pay every item of expense in 
connection with operating and maintaining the ele- 
vator. This article applies to the grain growers 
of our own great state, and also to our sister states 
of South Dakota and Minnesota.” 


THE AGRICULTURAL CENSUS. 


The general schedule of the Census of Agriculture 
for 1909 is in press. It covers both sides of a 12 by 
15-inch sheet, and contains questions under 58 num- 
bered heads. The total number of blank spaces for 
replies is about 575,,but of course no one farm will 
have an answer for all the inquiries. A separate 
schedule will be filled out by farm operators for 
each of the six million farms, approximately, in the 
United States. The list of questions will cover the 
following topics: 

Information concerning the operator of the farm; 
farm acreage on April 15, 1910; farm values on 
same date; mixed tenure; farm expenses; mortgage 
indebtedness on April 15, 1910; land owned but not 
operated by this farmer; domestic animals on farms 
on April 15, 1910; domestic animals purchased, sold 
alive and slaughtered in 1909; dairy products in 
1909; fowls over three months old on the farm on 
April 15, 1910; poultry and eggs produced in. 1909; 
bees and honey; grains and seeds—number of acres, 
quantity produced and value of products harvested 
in 1909, and the number of acres planted or to be 
planted for harvest in 1910, of corn, oats, common 
winter wheat, common:spring wheat, durum or mac- 
aroni wheat, emmer or spelt, barley, buckwheat, rye, 
kaffir corn and milo maize, rough rice, flaxseed, 
grass seed (acres planted in 1910 excepted), dry 
edible beans, dry pease, and peanuts; hay and for- 
age—same inquiries as for grain and seeds, for tim- 
othy alone, timothy and clover mixed, clover alone, 
alfalfa, millet and Hungarian grass, other tame or 
cultivated grasses, wild, salt or prairie grasses, 
grains cut green (give name), coarse forage (give 
name); sundry crops; small fruits; fruits and nuts; 
farm garden; vegetables produced in 1909; crops 
grown for sugar in 1909; flowers, nursery stock, 
etc.; land under grass; forest products produced in 
1909; sales of specified crops in 1909; fruits pro- 
duced in 1909; irrigation. 


December 22 was one of the biggest grain ship- 
ping days in the history of Portland, Me., six steam- 
ers having been loaded for export with 969,700 bush- 
els of wheat and 18,872 bushels of oats. 


New Orleans in November, 1909, exported 887,- 
897:50 bus. of wheat and 807,318:42 bus. of corn, 
being a loss of 312,516:50 bus. of wheat and a gain 
of 174,804:06 bus. of corn compared with November, 
1908. 

In the published notice as required by law, the 
owners of the regular warehouses in Chicago have 
given notice that from and after July 1st, “10, the 
rate for the storage on grain will be 1c per bu. for 
the first ten days and. one-thirtieth of one cent for 
each day thereafter; special higher rates, as usual, 
for grain that is not in good merchantable condi- 
tion. The present rate and up to July first is 
3%,c for the first ten days and one-fortieth cent for 
each day thereafter. The methods of marketing 
adopted by producers in recent years and the evo- 
lution in the trade in distributing markets have 
contributed to make the business of the public 
warehouseman unprofitable. In a large measure, 
the methods of the warehousemen themselves have 
made the public warehouse an unpopular, although 
still necessary fixture in the trade——Pope & Eck- 
hardt Co. 
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THAT CHINESE CORN. 


In the December number of this paper (p. 317) 
was a preliminary notice sent out to the press by 
the Bureau of Plant Industry calling attention to a 
new kind of corn (maize), a variety which hay- 
ing come to this country from China has been 
called Chinese Corn. The Bureau has since issued 
a Bulletin (No. 161) giving particulars of the ex- 
periment station work with the seed during 1908, 
with a description of the variety and an enumera- 
tion of its peculiarities, several of which are unique 
and combine to enable the plant to resist the drying 
out, of the silks by dry, hot winds at the time of 
flowering. While the variety is distinguished by 
plants and ears so small that it can hardly hope to 
compete with our established varieties, yet in the 
semi-arid parts of the Southwest the danger of crop 
failure caused by drying of the silks before pollina- 
tion would be reduced if our common varieties had 
some of the habits of this Chinese Corn; and the 
Bureau is now endeavoring, by hybridizing, to com- 
bine the desirable characteristics of this variety 
with those of the larger and more productive types. 
Another unique feature of this Chinese Corn is the 
character of the endosperm, which is quite distinct 
from the starchy, or sweet, endosperms of our com- 
mon varieties of corn,—a fact that may have some 
economic value. 

Planted near Washington, on May 9, 1908, 53 
plants were grown to maturity; first pollen shed, 82 
days from planting; seed harvested in 139 days, 
when most of the seed had been mature for some 
time. As a rule silks appeared about the time the 
last of the pollen was being shed; suckers were pro- 
duced by 40 per cent of the plants. The Bulletin 
continues in description of prominent characteristics 
of the plant: 


The plants were of small stature, ranging from 
3% to 6 feet in height; the average circumference 
of the stalk at the smallest point of the largest 
internode was Slightly less than 8 inches. The 
number of nodes above the ground ranged from 11 
to 15, with 4 nodes above the ear. The average 
number of green leaves at the time of tasseling was 
12. The blade of the fifth leaf from the top aver- 
aged 3144 inches long by 3% inches wide. The 
longest leaf sheath averaged 7% inches. The plants 
produced from 1 to 3 ears, a single ear at a node 
in every case. The ears were small and slightly 
tapering, averaging 514 inches long by 4144 inches 
in greatest circumference, with 16 to 18 rows of 
small grains. Nothing unusual in the size or dis- 
tribution of the roots could be observed. 

Except for their short, stocky habit of growth, 
the plants showed no unusual behavior until after 
the leaves of the last four or five nodes began to 
appear. These leaves were formed in rapid succes- 
sion, with very short internodes, and it was then 
noticed that on a large proportion of the plants the 
blades of the leaves were all on one side of the 
main stem. Thus the upper part of the plant, in- 
stead of having the usual distichous or two-rowed 
arrangement of the leaf blades, might be described 
as having a one-rowed, or monostichous, arrange- 
ment. While in only about 25 per cent of the plants 
were the upper leaf blades completely monostichous, 
all of them showed a tendency in this direction. 
This one-ranked appearance is brought about by a 
twisting of the leaf sheaths, the actual insertion of 
the leaves being opposite, as in all grasses. 

In addition to the unusual position of the leaves, 
the blades of the upper nodes were erect instead of 
spreading or drooping, as in other varieties. The 
midrib of the blades did not form an angle with 
the sheathing base of the leaf, but continued upward 
in a straight line. The internodes on the upper 
part of the plant were also much shortened, so that 
the tassel was not carried up, as in other varieties, 
but was considerably exceeded by the tips of the 
leaves. 

The tassel was moderately compact, with from 14 
to 30 primary branches, many of which were again 
branched. The spikelets were arranged in alternate 
groups of two, after the manner of most of our 
cultivated varieties. Nothing unusual was observed 
in the flowers. Pollen was produced in great abun- 
dance, and over a period of about five days in in- 
dividual plants, 

DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS. 

The following are the characters which distin- 
guish this Chinese corn from our United States 
varieties as well as from any of the forms thus far 
observed in Tropical America. It should not be 
overlooked that the plants on which these observa- 
tions were made were grown in an entirely new 
environment and that some of the characters ex- 
hibited may not be normal to the variety. Should 
this prove to be the case, however, these unique 
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characters still show the possibilities of the species 
and are scarcely less interesting in the new con- 
nection. 

Erect Leaf Blades.—The leaf blades of the upper 
nodes are in most cases erect, the midrib of the 
blade and the back of the leaf sheath forming a 
straight line. The leaves on the lower part of the 
plant are borne at the customary angle, but each 
succeeding leaf is slightly more erect than the pre- 
ceding until they become completely erect on the 
last two or there nodes. Our common varieties ex- 
actly reverse this behavior, the blades that are 
somewhat erect being on the lower part of the 
plant, each succeeding blade being more nearly hori- 
zontal. 

Our cultivated varieties vary greatly with respect 
to the angle of the blades, but nothing has been ob- 
served that approaches the definitely erect position 
of the blades in the Chinese variety. What at first 


Plate I. (Frontispiece.) Chinese maize: 
It will be noted that the leaf blades on the 
of the stalk and that they are erect and 


appeared to be an approximation was seen in a type 
of corn from Colombia. A considerable series of 
varieties from different parts of that country, while 
not in the least resembling the Chinese corn in 
other particulars, had very erect leaf blades. The 
resemblance is, however, more apparent than real. 
The blades that are erect in the Colombian varieties 
are not those that immediately precede the tassel, 
but are several nodes lower down. Few of the 
Colombian varieties mature in the United States, 
and the uppermost leaves that are produced, though 
perhaps 20 feet from the ground, are still several 
nodes from the tassel. If the Colombian plants 
should reach maturity the blades that correspond 
to the erect blades of the Chinese variety would 
probably be borne much more nearly horizontal. 

A much closer approximation to the erect blades 
of the Chinese variety was found in a single plant 
of a variety of dent corn secured from Brownsville, 
Tex. In this specimen the uppermost blade made 
an angle with the sheath of only 5 degrees, although 
other plants of the same variety had the leaf blades 
borne at the customary angle. The plant with the 
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upright leaves was also abnormal in other respects. 
In observing the range of this character the other 
extreme was found in drought-resistant varieties 
from the tableland of Mexico, which have the up- 
permost leaf blades bent away from the stalk at an 
angle of over 90 degrees, or below the horizontal. 

Monostichous Arrangement of Leaf Blades—The 
most striking peculiarity of this Chinese variety is 
the one-sided appearance of most of the plants, 
caused by having the leaf blades on the upper part 
of the plant all on one side of the stalk. This char- 
acter is shown in plate 1, figures 1 and 2, which 
represent opposite sides of the same plant, and in 
plate II, figure 2, a more detailed view of the upper 
part of a plant, showing the bases of the blades in 
their natural size and position. 

This monostichous habit is definitely correlated 
with the erect position of the blades and follows 
almost as a necessary consequence. If the erect 


Front and back view of the same plant. 
upper part of the plant are all on one side 
exceed the tassel. 


blades were arranged in the ordinary manner they 
would almost entirely inclose the silks and very 
greatly reduce the chances of pollination. The erect 
position of the blades, in connection with the mono- 
stichous habit, constitutes an almost ideal arrange- 
ment for insuring pollination. In the most extreme 
case the leaves of the fifth or sixth node from the 
base of the plant begin to show a deviation from 
the normal alternate arrangement, but in most cases 
only the last four or five leaves are distinctly on 
one side. j 

With the exception of the single abnormal plant 
in the Brownsville variety already mentioned, little 
tendency toward this monostichous habit was ob- 
served in any other variety, and the character seems 
never to have been recorded. ; 

As a consequence of the monostichous habit the 
top of the plant is curved or scorpoid. The crowd- 
ing of the leaf blades on one side of the plant neces- 
sarily displaces the top, so that it curves toward 
the open side of the plant. In the most pronounced 
eases the tip of the plant is curved to such an extent 
that the last leaves pass the perpendicular and bend 
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forward over the tassel, with the back of the leaf 
uppermost. 

Development of Silks by Ears while still Inclosed 
in the Leaf Sheaths.—A third character associated 
with the erect blades and monostichous habit is the 
production of the silks directly at the junction of 
the leaf blade and sheath. This character, while 
by no means so rare as the two preceding, does not 
appear, so far as the writer knows,.in any of the 
varieties of field corn now cultivated in the United 
States. It is brought about by the development of 
the silks at an early stage, before the ear stalk has 
elongated and while the young ear is' very small. 
The silks appear at the base of the leaf, where it 
joins the sheath before there is any other indication 
of an ear, except a slight swelling of the leaf 
sheath. 

A similar tendency to produce the silks before 
the young ear emerges from the leaf sheath is also 
shown by several entirely unrelated types from the 
American Tropics, but appears to be confined to 
varieties from regions that are subjected to severe 
drought. 

Waxy Hndosperm.—The most distinctive charac- 
ter possessed by this Chinese variety is the nature 
of the endosperm, which is entirely unlike that of 
any of the varieties of corn. 

The immediate effect of this peculiar structure of 
the plant is one of those developments, through evo- 
lutionary process of nature, that so often startle 
the observer with the beautiful adaptation of life 
to environment. The combination of erect leaf 
blades, their monostichous arrangement, and the 
silks born directly in the angle where the blade 
forms the sheath, constitutes a wonderful adapta- 
lion to prevent the drying out of the silks before 
pollination and at the same time the overlapping 
blades catch all the pollen blown against the upper 
part of the plant and allow it to settle in the chan- 
nels at the base of the blades where it accumulates, 
until the receptive silks are pushed into it and can 
then become fertilized before they are even exposed 
to the air. Those familiar with the ordinary varie- 
iies of corn will readily appreciate the difference in 
habit and the resulting effect, especially in the 
Southwest where the hot winds for quite natural 
reasons ruin or mar so many promising crops. Of 
course, adds the Bulletin— 

This combination of characters, while constituting 
an effective adaptation against drought at the time 
of flowering, might have its disadvantages if moist 
conditions prevailed. The accumulation of pollen 
in the axils of the blades if kept moist would form 
an excellent medium for the development of molds, 
bacteria and fungi. ‘ 

As the upright blades of the leaves always extend 
above the tassels it seems that the chances of self- 
pollination must be greater than usual, especially 
since in this Chinese variety the tassels do not ap- 
pear much before the silks. The production of 
more than one ear on each stalk, which is usual in 
this variety, would to some extent corect the tend- 
ency to self-pollination, for in practically all cases 
the second ear must be cross-pollinated. In regions 
where high winds prevail at the time of flowering, 
the percentage of self-fertilized grains would be 
further reduced. 

This adaptation would be still more perfect if the 


plants were oriented so that the open side of the - 


plant was presented to a prevailing wind. In our 
experimental planting the plants appeared to face 
indifferently in all directions, but the number of 
plants was small and if any tendency toward a defi- 
nite orientation existed the wind would doubtless 
be the exciting cause, while in the absence of a 
definitely prevailing wind such orientation could 
hardly be expected. 


The seed in question did not indeed come from a 
droughty part of China (Shanghai), but may have 
originated in northern China where droughts are 
the rule in the summer months; and at any rate the 
plant does protect its fruit against dry winds at the 
critical period. 


The Bulletin then gives the following description 
of the grain itself. 5 

Color.—The original seed was very much mixed 
with respect to color. A majority of the grains 
had a yellow endosperm and a dull ruby-colored 
aleurone layer. Few were pure white and a still 
smaller number a very light lemon-yellow. 

The color of the aleurone layer was distinct from 
anything that has been observed in other varieties. 
It varied greatly in intensity. In rare cases it ap- 
proached the bluish black of our common “black” 
varieties, but for the most part varied from a dull 
ruby to maroon. The color was usually confined to 
the top of the seed, fading out toward the base and 
sometimes slightly mottled. The pericarp was in 
all cases transparent. 

The location of a red color in the aleurone layer 
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is in itself a rather unusual character. As a rule 
in red varieties the color is located in the pericarp 
or outside coat of the seed. The aleurone, or the 
layer of cells immediately inside the seed coat, if 
colored, is usually some shade of blue, which may 
vary from slate color through purple to black. 
There is one well-known exception, the Voorhees 
red sweet corn, which has a dark-red aleurone. It 
is interesting to note that this variety originated by 
crossing a white variety (colorless aleurone layer) 
and one which had a blue-black aleurone. 

Size and Shape of Kernels.—Most of the seeds are 
cuneate with rounded tops, straight sides, and 
pointed bases, though there were many broader 
seeds with blunt bases. The cross-section is circular 
or indistinctly hexagonal, the transverse diameter 
being only slightly greater than the longitudinal. 
In the form and size of the kernels, as well as in 
the appearance of the ear, this corn is very similar 
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of the corneous or horny endosperm of our ordinary 
varieties is quite distinct in its appearance and 
mechanical characteristics, and must be considered 
as constituting another type of endosperm in addi- 
tion to the amylaceous or starchy and the corneous 
or horny endosperm possessed by flint, dent, and 
soft varieties. 

This new type of endosperm is undoubtedly more 
closely related to the corneous endosperm and oc- 
cupies the same position in the grain, but its physi- 
cal properties are strikingly different. It is less 
glassy than the corneous endosperm, though nearly 
as hard. Cut in any direction, it separates with a 
sort of cleavage, exposing a dull, smooth surface. 
Instead of being translucent, it is completely opaque, 
though not in the least approaching the coarse 
opaque texture of the amylaceous endosperm. The 
texture suggests that of the hardest waxes, though 
it is still harder and more crystalline. From this 


Plate II. Fig. 1.—Chinese maize, showing silks protected by the base of the leaf 


blade, 


The photograph here reproduced was taken some time after pollination and 


the enlargement of the ear has forced’the sheath away from the stalk. Fig. 2.—Up- 
per part of a Chinese maize plant, showing the monostichous arrangement of the leaf 


blades. 


to a type commonly grown in southern and south- 
eastern Hurope.* 

In the original seed the size was very variable, 
due largely to the presence of poorly formed grains. 
The white seeds were somewhat more uniform and 
slightly larger than those with red aleurone. The 
red seeds averaged 7 mm. long and 5.8 mm. in 
greatest width (50 seeds measured), while the same 
number of white seeds averaged 7.4 mm, long and 
6.1 mm. wide, The average weight of the red seeds 
was 0.098 and of the white 0.122 gram. 

New Type of Endosperm (Wary Endosperm).— 
The texture of the endosperm is one of the unique 
features of this corn. There is a very small amount 
of the amylaceous, or starchy, endosperm, about as 
it appears in the common varieties of pop corn. The 
remainder of the endosperm occupying the position 


*Mr. J. D. Shanahan, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
states that these varieties with small grains com- 
mand a special price in England, where they are in de- 
mand as a food for pheasants. 


The base of the tassel appears in the upper part of the picture, 


optical resemblance to wax the term cereous or 
waxy endosperm is suggested. Like the corneous 
endosperm, it is either white or yellow, while the 
amylaceous endosperm, so far as observed, is always 
white. The opaque nature of this cereous endosperm 
is especially evident when grains with a colored 
aleurone layer are cut. When colored grains with a 
corneous endosperm are cut the translucent nature 
of the endosperm causes it to appear colored like 
the aleurone layer, while in the Chinese corn the 
endosperm appears in its true color, white or yel- 
low, unaffected by the color of the aleurone. 
Composition of Seed.—The appearance and phy- 
sical composition of the seeds of this Chinese corn 
were so distinct from that of other varieties that 
the possibility of a difference in chemical composi- 
tion naturally suggested itself, but analyses did not 
yield any very unusual results. Analyses of two 
ears, apparently similar, showed very different per- 
centages of oil and protein, but all within the limits 
reported from analyses of American varieties. 
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The chemical composition of the seeds of corn 
stands in no direct relation to the type of grain. 
Similar varieties are widely separated with respect 
to amount of protein and oil, and such diverse 
types as the soft corns and the pop corns may 
show a closely similar chemical composition. Thus 
one variety of soft corn [among 21 whose composi- 
tion is given in a table omitted from this abstract] 
stands next to the top in percentage of protein and 
a similar variety is fourth from the last. One va- 
riety that must be classed as a pop corn heads the 
list, with 13.31 per cent of protein, while another 
variety of pop corn from Mexico is third from the 
last, with 8.85 per cent. 
to note that the variety of soft corn grown by the 
Hopi Indians stands first in percentage of oil, sec- 
ond in percentage of protein, and third in amount 
of water. 

It has frequently been noted that the composition 
of different ears of a uniform strain shows diversi- 
ties of the same order as that found in a series of 
varieties. Even the very distinct types included in 
the above series show only a slightly greater range 
than that usually found in a similar number of ears 
of a single uniform variety. 

Crossing the Chinese corn with other varieties 
seems to have the effect of increasing the percent- 
ages both of oil and of protein in the same season 
that the cross is made. Seed from an open-pol- 
linated ear that had received foreign pollen, as 
shown by the corneous nature of the endosperm, 
showed an increase of 1.02 per cent in oil and 0.37 
per cent in protein over the pure seed from the 
same ear. 


ELEVATORS AT LEE, ILL. 
The elevators shown in the engraving herewith 


are at Lee, Dekalb County, and are owned by Dick- 
inson & Lewis. who purchased them on November 


DICKINSON & LEWIS’ ELEVATORS, LEE, ILL. 


1 last of A. O. Anderson, the deal including the at- 
tached lumber yards and coal sheds. 

Messrs. Dickinson & Lewis though new to Lee, 
have been doing business for ten years at Creston 
in the adjoining county of Ogle where they have 
operated an elevator as well as lumber yards and 
coal sheds, and have enjoyed the confidence of 
the farmers thereabouts, as shown by their splendid 
trade in all lines, 

They expect to do as well at Lee, where O. A. 
Halsne will be their local manager, Messrs. Lewis 
and Dickinson dividing their time between the two 
stations. 


Dr. O. C. Willhite, superintendent of the Dunning 
Asylum (Cook County, Ill.), reports 28 cases of pel- 
lagra there during 1909, with 15 deaths. Dr. Will- 
hite is credited with being the first to make a re 
port of the discovery of a case of this disease in 
Illinois. 


The U. 8. Agricultural Department will set up an 
electrical moisture testing apparatus at the T. B. 
Hord Company’s grain elevator at Columbus, Neb. 
The apparatus will comprise a couple of bins which 
will be filled with corn, one with a high grade corn 
with very little moisture, and one with a larger 
amount of moisture. This corn will be tested every 
few days, and during the same time a like quantity 
of the same grades of corn will be tested at one of 
the seaboard laboratories, either at New York or 
New Orleans. The tests are for: the purpose of 
ascertaining the best grade of corn for export pur- 
poses, and they will continue probably until about 
May 1 next.. 


It is further interesting, 
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COMMUNICATED 


[We invite correspondenee from everyone in any way 
{nterested in the grain trade on all topics connected 
therewith. We wish to see a general exchange of 
opinion on all subjects which pertain to the interest of 
the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


WILL VISIT THE EASTERN HAY TERMINALS. 
Hditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
board of directors of the National Hay Association 
have authorized President Robinson and myself to 


_make a tour of the Eastern terminal markets in be- 


half of this organization, for the purpose of investi- 
gating their methods of handling and grading hay. 
The following is the trip as proposed, which may be 
changed slightly to conform with railroad time 
tables: 

Columbus, Ohio, January 10. 

Pittsburg, Pa., January 12-13. 

Baltimore, Md., January 14-15. 

Washington, D. C., January 16-17. 

Philadelphia, Pa., January 19-20. 

New York City, January 21. 

Boston, Mass., January 24-25. 

We will visit the different exchanges on the days 
named, and should be pleased to meet any of the 
members of the Association who live not only in 
the cities mentioned but in nearby towns. 

Wishing one and all a happy New Year, I am, 

Yours'very truly, J. VINING TAYLOR. 

Winchester, Ind. * Secretary-Treasurer. 


“THE SHIPPER WHO SMILES.” 


Editor American BHlevator and Grain Trade :— 
“The Shipper Who Smiles,” by C. S. Bash, which 
appeared in; your last issue, was not, saying the 
least, quite farcical; but I admit that when my at- 
tention was called to it, I was obliged to laugh my- 
self. But fearing that some of my friends, “hay 
shippers,” might take Mr. Bash’s remarks too seri- 
ously, I felt, it my duty to advise them not to be 
like John and the Golden Rule, and not to trust 
to either horse doctor or horse sense in selecting 
hay for the Cincinnati market. It might go to some 
of the, Southern markets, aS Mr. Bash asserts, and 
if Cincinnati is placing No. 2 Timothy in the South 
for No. 1, it is done so upon the shipper’s own 
responsibility, and is not inspected by this depart- 
ment.' Any shipper can, if he so desires, take the 
same chances; but if the inspector at the terminal 
market is called upon to inspect it, and his judg- 
ment is différent, the shipper should not go up in 
the air and condemn everybody in the market. ; 

We all know that the hay business at its best this 
season is a tough proposition. Hay buyers have 
become so numerous in most of the localities, who 
possess, but little knowledge of the grades and val- 
ues, that it is impossible for the real hay man to 
meet the competition and figure a safe profit. It is 
also a general practice to make all the doors look as 
good as possible and to show it up to the very best 
advantage, which often proves very deceptive; for 
when the hay is unloaded and a thorough inspection 
is made, conditions exist that will reduce its‘grade. 
I do not believe that any up-to-date dealer would 
accept any door inspection as final. Door inspec- 
tions are of little value and can seldom be relied 
upon for correctness, ‘for two reasons especially: 

First—The loader gets his instructions to make 
the doors look well. 

Second—The inspector at the terminal market is 
obliged to fix a grade upon same, when only a very 
small proportion of the bales can be seen; and at 
time of arrival in the railroad yards, he is obliged 
to form his opinion while working between a line 
of cars, which does not afford proper light or suf- 
ficient room for observation. Under these circum- 
stances, no man can justly criticise a reversal of 
the grade found at doors after every bale is removed 
and each bale ‘carefully examined. 

For the benefit of the argument, Cincinnati pays 
more than her competitive markets for the different 
grades of hay under the National Hay Association 


grading, and expects to receive in return just what. 


a fair interpretation of the rules calls for. Every 
bale of hay that a car may contain is carefully 
inspected when it is unloaded and the grade fixed 
and defects noted when an official inspector is or- 
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dered to inspect it. Therefore, it is almost im- 
possible to pass without noticing any condition that 
the grades do not warrant. There are lots of ship- 
pers that are very unreliable and have become 
prejudiced against the inspectors of terminal mar- 
kets, while if personal investigation was made by 
practical men in the business such prejudice would 
be stamped as unwarranted. All of the shippers 
I have had the pleasure of meeting in the past two 
years, and who in most all cases give this branch 
of the work tneir personal attention, have profited 
by their visits to this market and have expressed 
themselves satisfied with the grades they are re 
ceiving. 

To support this fact, I desire to state that Mr. H. 
B. McClure of the Agricultural Department advised 
me that in all of his tour of investigation he found 
Cincinnati to have in his judgment the best system. 
This is indeed very gratifying, inasmuch as it comes 
from a man who has been making the hay business 
a study for the past five years and who has traveled 
extensively in search of information that may be 
gathered to help the business. 

The fact is that the hay business has narrowed 

down to a very close margin, and there are few, if 
any, that are making any money this year on ac- 
count of poor qualities, high values and lots of un- 
reliable competition.. The buyers in the country find 
it extremely hard to do business with the farmer, 
for his opinions as a rule are not in accordance 
with established customs, either in grade or value, 
and in most all cases buyers are obliged to buy his 
hay according to his ideas and upon the strength of 
being overbid and the other fellow getting it. This 
places the full responsibility upon you. The aver- 
age farmer will claim his hay is all No. 1, and if 
you are able to convince him, which is seldom the 
case, that it is not, it then must be No. 2 because 
he raised it and his stock eats it and the other fel- 
low has offered him a dollar more. 
_ These are a few of the arguments one meets when 
he approaches Mr. Farmer to buy his hay, and if 
you are not very careful after seeing it in his barn, 
under'a poor light and to a disadvantage, you will 
find, after it is baled and loaded, that you have 
been “stung” again. 

These are facts and most of the hay buyers will 
admit them. The success of your business depends 
upon seeing it right and buying it right; if either 
of these essentials is neglected, you have suffered a 
loss before the hay leaves your hands, which can 
not be made satisfactory by your commission mer- 
chant at the other end; for the best he can do is 
to sell it according to grade at the market value. 
So be careful; and you should, before condemning 
this or any other market, make a personal investi- 
gation and see for yourself whether or not you or 
the other were right or wrong. 

I will be pleased to meet any of the hay shippers 
at any time, and show them our ideas, as well as 
our methods, of inspecting hay in Cincinnati. 

Respectfully yours, E. F. DENNIS, 
Chief Hay Inspector, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


POURING OIL FROM A SQUARE CAN. 


The accompanying illustration, for which we are 
indebted to Popular Mechanics, is self-explanatory. 
When oil is contained in a square can, with the 


opening at the side or corner, such a can may be 
poured without the loss of a drop if it is held with 
the opening at the top. It can then be tipped so 
that the oil will flow without a gurgle. 


Philadelphia’s wheat exports for the crop of 1909 
are expected to break all the-port’s records. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


There is talk of organizing a broom corn growers’ 
association at Liberal, Kan. 


The 1910 annual meeting of the National Hay 
Association will be held at Cedar Point, Ohio, on 
August 23, 24, 25. 


See’y Strong reports the following new members 
of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association: Alder 
Grain Co., Indianapolis, Lafayette and Buffalo; Rus- 
sell & Butler, Meridian, Miss.; Stebbins-Witt Grain 
Co., Indianapolis. 


Sec’y-Treas. J. Vining Taylor reports that the fol- 
lowing gentlemen have been appointed delegates of 
the National Hay Association to attend the confer- 
ence on uniform state legislation, called by The 
National Civic Federation, to meet in Washington, 
on January 17, 18 and 19: Charles J. Austin, New 
York; Charles England, Baltimore; H. G. Morgan, 
Pittsburg; John B. Daish, Washington; H. W. Rob- 
inson, Greenspring, Ohio; S. T. Beveridge, Rich- 
mond, Va.; and J. Vining Taylor, Winchester, Ind. 


RAILWAY RELATIONS. 


Sec’y Strong of the Illinois Association, in Letter 
No. 20, among other things says: 
“In view of the present shortage of cars, shippers 


_ should use their best efforts in every way to assist 


the railroads, by ordering only the exact number 
of cars which they need for immediate use. 

“Shippers are advised also to orders cars in writ- 
ing, keeping a duplicate of the order, to the end that 
they may have this evidence as a basis for making 
claim in case of damage or loss on account of grain 
getting out of condition, or the market price be- 
coming lower. It is feared that the railroads will 
first care for through or competitive business, and 
allow local business to wait. It will be well to pro- 
test to the agent at-.your station against such 
methods. 

“A meeting of a committee from the Freight 
Claim Agents’ Association and a committee from 
the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, was held on 
December 15 in Chicago, and a tentative arrange- 
ment was made which will be more fully reported 
as soon as the matters therewith can be worked out; 
but the members will find that their claims will 
be collected very much sooner by filing them through 
the Claims Department. Write me if you desire 
jnformation in reference to any claims which you 
wish to have collected.” 


KANSAS ASSOCIATION ANNUAL MEETING. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association will be held in Kansas 
City, Mo., on February 8, 9 and 10, with headquar- 
ters at the Coates Hotel. The sessions, five in num- 
ber, will be held in the banquet hall of the Hotel. 
The first session will be held at 2 p. m. on the 8th, 
and the other sessions will be held morning and 
afternoon of the 9th and 10th. There will be no 
night sessions. Inasmuch as the Association now 
has the largest membership in the history of the 
organization, there should be the largest attendance 
ever had at its meetings. 

P. S. Goodman of Chicago will address the con- 
vention on the subject, “Some Theories of the High 
Price of Grain.” J. S. Tustin, F. C. A. of the M. P. 
Ry. Co., will speak on the subject, “Railroads and 
Public Sentiment.” H. A. Foss of Chicago will 
speak on the subject, “Scales and Car Equipment.” 
It is hoped also to have Mr. Scott W. Cowen, Chief 
Grain Inspector of Illinois, make an address on the 
subject, “Office instead of Track Inspection.” The 
printed program should reach members by Janu- 
ary 25. 

The secretary would be glad if every member who 
has in mind any subject that he would like to have 
discussed at this meeting would make a note of it 
and send it to him at once. 


APROPOS FREIGHT CLAIMS. 


On December 15, in the rooms of the Central 
Freight Association, Rookery Building, Chicago, a 
meeting was held of the committee from the Nation- 
al Association of Freight Claim Agents, consisting 


-of Mr. Kirkland, Chairman Freight Claim Associa- 


tion Illinois Central R. R.; Mr. Stevens, Freight 
Claim Association C. & HB. I. R. R.; Mr. Bunger, 
Freight Claim Agent C. R. I. & P. R. R.; Mr. Rich- 
ards, Freight Claim Agent C. & N. W. R. R.; repre- 
senting the Freight Claims’ Association, and Geo. D. 
Montelius, Piper City, president; Wm. R. Bach, at- 
torney, Bloomington, manager of the Claims De- 
partment; R. C. Baldwin, Bloomington, chairman of 
the railroads committee; Mr. S. W. Strong, secre- 
tary, representing the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

‘These committees met for the discussion of 
claims, and they took up such topics as natural 
shrinkage, deduction for variation of scales, grain 
doors, repair of cars, how claims for loss of grain in 
transit or from delayed delivery should be substan- 
tiated, and had a three-hour discussion of all the 
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questions arising between shippers and carriers, in 
a most frank and amicable manner. The commit- 
tees were appointed last June; one by the National 
Association of Freight Claim Agents, at their meet- 
ing at Old Point Comfort, Va.; and the other at the 
i6th Annual Convention of the Illinois Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, held at Peoria. No doubt much 
good will come of this meeting not immediately 
apparent, 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION ITEMS. 


Sec’y G. J. Gibbs, in a circular letter to the mem- 
bers of the Texas Association, among other things 
says: 

“Since my last report, Mr. W. D. Van Wagene of 
Aye Texas, a member of our Association, has 

ied. 

“The Northern Inspection Rules now permit a 
greater percentage of moisture allowances in corn, 
and after January 1, 1910, 16 per cent of moisture 
will be allowed in No. 2 corn, 19 per cent in No. 3 
and 22 per cent in No. 4. Watch out for damp and 
damaged corn. I[t is a well known fact that corn 
with the above percentages of moisture will not 
keep in our climate. I advise that our members be 
careful in buying corn out of Chicago, and other 
northern markets. Do not buy unless it is guaran- 
teed dry and to arrive at destination in good con- 
dition.” 

A number of arbitration decisions accompanied 
the letter, which will be found among the court 
proceedings in this issue. 


COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

Sec’y Courcier of the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation has published the following appointments 
by President Tyng of standing committees for the 
year 1909-10: 

EHzecutive Committee—J. W. McCord, Chairman, 
Columbus, Ohio; Arthur R. Sawers, Chicago, II1.; 
LiseAcs Morrisson, Kokomo, Ind.; A. C. Tyng, Peoria, 
Ill.; John F, Courcier, Toledo, Ohio. 

Committee on Arbitration.—C. C. Mills, Chairman, 
Peoria, Ill.; E. M. Wasmuth, Roanoke, Ind.; E. A. 
Grubbs, Greenville, Ohio. 

Committee on Trade Rules—John J. Stream, 
Chairman, Chicago, Ill.; Alvin H. Poehler, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; H. Lee Harly, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. A. 


A. Geidel, Pittsburg, Pa.; H. HE. Halliday, Cairo, 
Te 

Committee on Membership—Geo. F. Powell, 
Chairman, St. Louis, Mo.; H. M. Stratton, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Dan Joseph, Columbus, Ga.; J. E. Rahm, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Chas. Rockwell, Mt. Vernon, 
Ngee 


Hay and Grain Joint Committee —J. W. McCord, 
Chairman, Columbus, Ohio; A. R. Sawers, Chicago, 
Ill.; T. A. Morrisson, Kokomo, Ind. ‘ 

Committee on Legislation.—A. H. Reynolds, Chair- 
man, Crawfordsville, Indiana; L. W. Forbell, New 
York, N. Y.; H. S. Grimes, Portsmouth, Ohio; J. C. 
F. Merrill, Chicago, Ill.; C. A. Magnuson, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Committee on Transportation.—Alfred Brandeis, 
Chairman, Louisville, Ky.; C. F. Beardsley, St. 
Louis, Mo.; H. HE. Kinney, Indianapolis, Ind.; HE. 
M. Wayne, Delavan, Ill.; Wm. M. Richardson, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Committee.on Bill of Lading.—Charles England, 
Chairman, Baltimore, Md.; Jas. W. Sale, Bluffton, 
Ind.; G. F. Ewe, Minneapolis, Minn.; Henry L. 
Goeman, Toledo, Ohio; E. Wilkinson, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Committee on Demurrage.—E. W. Seeds, Chair- 
man, Columbus, Ohio; C. S. Bash, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Geo. D. Montelius, Piper City, I11. 

Committee on Natural Shrinkage—W. M. Bell, 
Chairman, Milwaukee, Wis.; Nathan Merriam, 
Omaha, Neb.; James H. Bowne, New York, N. Y. 

Committee on Publication Arbitration Decisions. 
—H. S. Grimes, Chairman, Portsmouth, Ohio; C. C. 
Miles, Peoria, Ill.; E. M. Wasmuth, Roanoke, Ind.; 
Warren T. McCray, Kentland, Ind.; Adolph Gersten- 
berg, Chicago, Ill. 

Committee on Telephone and Telegraph Service. 
Edward Beatty, Chairman, New York, N. Y.; Harry 
W. Kress, Piqua, Ohio; Harry H. Bingham, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; P. E. Goodrich, Winchester, Ind.; H. A. 
Hillmer, Freeport, I11. 

Committee on Crop Reports.—Fred Mayer, Chair- 
man, Toledo, Ohio; B. A. Lockwood, Des Moines, 
Ia.; Buran House, Oklahoma City, Okla.; T. W. 
Swift, Battle Creek, Mich.; Bert Boyd, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; A. B. Beverstock, Lexington, Ohio; S. W. 
Strong, Pontiac, Ill.; E. H. Young, Evansville, Ind.; 
W. C. Goffe, Kansas City, Mo.; Mark Shultis, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; C. E. Lewis, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Committee on Uniform Grades—Wm. N. Eck- 
bhardt, Chairman, Chicago, Ill.; John M. Dennis, 
Baltimore, Md.; James F. Parker, New York, N. Y.; 
J. S. McClellan, St. Louis, Mo.; C. A. Brown, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; J. Sidney Smith, Kansas City, Mo.; 
A. K. Taylor, Milwaukee, Wis.; E. P. Peck, Omaha, 
Neb.; E. Wilkinson, Birmingham, Ala.; A. C. Gale, 
Gincinnati, Ohio; E. L. Rogers, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
A. F. Leonhardt, New Orleans, La.; S. Tate Pease, 
Memphis, Tenn.; M. Purcell, Buffalo, N. Y.; E. H. 
Culver, President, Chief Inspectors’ National Asso- 
ciation, Toledo, Ohio. 
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NEW MEMBERS. 


The following new “direct” members of the Asso- 
ciation are announced: 

Baltimore—James J. Comer & Co. 

Boston—Mathew D. Benzaquin, S. BE. Faithful and 
W. D. Fulton. 

Buffalo—Alder & Stofer, The Churchill Grain & 
Seed Co., Pratt & Co., Seymour Grain Co. and The 
Townsend-Ward Co. 

Clarksburg, W. Va.—Edward C. Bassel. 

Forth Worth, Tex.—H. R. & D. C. Kolp. 

Mercer, Mo.—Alley Grain Co. 

Apa ee Minn.—The Northwestern Elevator 

0. 

New York, N. Y.—Brainard Commission Co., Clear- 
man & Stenson, Gibbs & Robinson, M. B. Jones & 
Co., Knight & McDougal, Parker & Graff, Power, 
Son & Co. and B. F. Schwartz. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—Oklahoma City Mill & Ble- 
vator Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—S. J. Clevenger, E. K. Lemont 
& Son, J. B. Pultz & Co. and George M. Warner. 

Associate Member—Lunham &.Moore, New York, 
Nz: . 

OTHER NOTICES. 


Sec’y Courcier further announces in 
dated December 15 and January 4: 

“The U. S. Department of Agriculture has very 
kindly supplied us with a hundred copies each of 
the following documents: ‘Circular No. 40—A simple 
method for detecting sulphered barley and oats.’ 
‘Circular No. 48—The deterioration of corn in stor- 
age.’ Requisitions for these circulars will be filled 
until the supply has been exhausted. 

“The proposition to institute uniformity in the 
grading of grain has been greatly advanced since 
the Indianapolis Convention, by the following adop- 
tions: Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners of 
the State of Illinois, Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
missioners of the State of Missouri. To those who 
have not read the reports of these adoptions in the 
trade papers, I shall be glad to furnish special re- 
ports upon application.” : 

Having adjusted their dues account, Steele & 
Brown Company of Charleston, W. Va., have been 
reinstated to the full rights and privileges of mem- 
bership. 

The Waldron Grain Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
has gone out of business. 

The Norfolk Board of Trade has adopted the Uni- 
form Grades, excepting those relating to corn. 

Under date of the 3d inst., we transmitted to the 
secretaries of the several grain exchanges a copy of 
a resolution adopted at the Indianapolis convention, 
requesting the changing of the hour for closing the 
trading session from 1:15 p. m. to 1 p. m., central 
time. Members can assist in securing prompt action 
on this proposition by addressing exchange offiicals 
in authority, either in person or by correspondence, 
expressing approval. 


circulars 


PELLAGRA IN THE HORSE. 


In the rather sensational article by Marion H. 
Carter on pellagra in the November “McClure’s Mag- 
azine,” an attempt was made to identify “blind stag: 
gers” in the horses with pellagra; the “corn stalk” 
disease in cattle also was treated as suspiciously 


like pellagra, if not indeed that disease itself. “On 
the other side,’ says Dr. Geo. H. Glover, veteri- 
narian, of the Colorado Agricultural College, ‘we 


must note this: 

“The ‘blind staggers’ of the horse from eating 
corn is in no way different from that produced from 
any other food, save in its frequency and severity 
of attack. The symptoms are not those character- 
istic of toxemia and certainly have no resemblance 
to the symptoms described as being peculiar to the 
nervous type of pellagra. It is difficult to see how 
this condition of the horse can be considered in any 
other light than a flatulent colic with more or less 
reflex brain disturbance. Pellagra is essentially a 
chronic condition, while blind staggers is always 
acute; and if death does not take place within two 
or three days, the animal goes on to complete re- 
covery. This condition of the horse is not always 
associated with the feeding of corn that has been 
heated or handled in such a way as to make the 
presence of toxic substances probable. It certainly 
requires an extreme and unwarranted stretch of the 
imagination to see any relation of blind staggers to 
pellagra. 7 

“There is a condition of poisoning from eating 
mouldy corn stalks that in the horse is just a little 
more worthy of consideration in this connection. 
But even here there is never a chronic condition 
following with special skin, intestinal, or nervous 
symptoms, 

“We are unable to discover at this time upon what 
grounds the author of the article in ‘McClure’s Mag- 
azine,’ assumed that the horse is subject to pel- 
lagra.” 


New Orleans in December, 1909, exported 184,- 
809:10 bushels of wheat and 1,427,599:16 bu. of 
corn. This compared with December, 1908, is a 
decrease of 38,082:10 bus. of wheat and an increase 
of 854,414:36 bus. of corn. 
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Official Paper of the Grain Dealers’ National Association 
and of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association. 


COMMERCE COURT. 

The administration project of a “commerce 
court” has not been enthusiastically received 
by shippers. Most business men who have had 
experience in the courts are inclined to think 
the more of them we have the worse the public 
is off. The American lawyer has become so 
imbedded in the vicious legal habit of never 
permitting a case once begun in this country 
to have an end, that the very thought of more 
courts, more traveling long distances to reach 
them, more appeals to appellate courts still 
farther away, fills the mind with uneasiness 
and apprehension. 

It is all very well on paper. The Depart- 
ment of Justice is a people’s affair; it will 
prosecute the people’s causes, and all that; and 
it does—when it gets around to it, which is 
generally years after action would be of any 
benefit or satisfaction to the complainant. Leav- 
ing out of the calculation all thought of the 
possibility of a commerce court being packed, 
the question still remains, Do the shippers want 
a court sitting at Washington, where it would 
have brought before it the innumerable and 
interminable causes arising out of railway 
practice, making all subject to the accompany- 
ing horrors of “the law’s delay”? It is doubt- 
ful, 

It is one of the defects of our judicial sys- 
tem is that so much delay is permitted; that 
there is so much reverence for legal quibbling ; 
and that our legislators are not content to 
correct the evil of the courts we have, but 
must magnify the evil by the creation of more 
of the same kind. The Commerce Commission 
has not yet been fully tested; nor has the Su- 
preme Court as yet passed upon the questions 
affecting its powers and functions, such as its 
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rate-making power. Why not wait until the 
country knows “where it is at” in that regard 
before creating a new tribunal whose duties 
must be similarly adjusted before a litigant 
may feel sure that a decision rendered by it 
will stand the test of a constitutional quibble 
as to its jurisdiction? 


CONCEALED SPACES. 


The Michigan Millers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company has begun the valuable service 
of ‘a series of fire bulletins, through the me- 
diumship of which it is hoped to. give every 
policy holder in that company the experience 
of every other patron who suffers a loss from 
know and preventable cause. The fire that 
gave occasion for Bulletin No. 1 might have 
been “made to order,” so striking is the ex- 
perience and the warning it carried. 

It was the elevator of G. W. Detwiler at 
Henderson, Mich., burned on January 5, with 
a loss of $6,750.02. The fire was undoubt- 
edly caused by a defective chimney in the 
engine room, which became cracked between 
the ceiling and the roof. The fire was dis- 
covered almost immediately, but before it 
could be reached it had eaten its way into the 
elevator proper and was then beyond all con- 
trol. 

Here, then, we have a patent moral: avoid 
every and all concealed spaces; let every nook 
and corner be accessible and well lighted, 
whether used as a passage for a chimney flue 
or for an electric wire. Perhaps these may 
not always be avoided, but such spaces are 
more easily gotten into than may be imagined 
at first thought. Examine your own premises 
with this thought (and this fire) in view and 
see what you can do to guard against a repeti- 
tion of just such a loss as they one reported; 
it will be easier than you think until you make 
the examination. 


KILN-DRIED CORN. 


The Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission has very wisely directed the inspection 
department not to inspect as of the No, 2 grade 
corn mixtures of dry and soft corn whose 
moisture content is not uniform but may aver- 
age 16%, the moisture allowed under the rules. 
As stated by Mr. Merrill of the Chicago Board 
of Trade grain committee, it is by no means 


certain that 16% is a safe allowance of mois- 


ture in No. 2 corn going into store, the prac- 
tice hitherto having been to allow at Chicago 
only about 13 to 1344%. This season’s corn 
is a hard storage proposition, and if it goes 
through the winter and comes out of store 
next spring sound, the trade should be well 
satisfied; but the grain committee will take 
no chances on unevenly dried corn. 
Kiln-drying is a most valuable function in 
handling grain, corn more particularly; but 
like every good thing that becomes commer- 
cialized it is liable to abuse. As pointed out at 
the hearing reported on another page, moderate 
drying helps corn greatly; raises the grade and 
improves its keeping quality; but bloated corn 
cannot be dried to a No. 3, much less to a 
No. 2. Too much reliance is placed by many 


handlers and driers on the theory that the 


capillary movement of water will equalize the 


used. 
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moisture content of a lot of corn, part of which 
has 12% of moisture and the other part 20%, 
making the average of 16% allowed under the 
rule; and many disappointments have resulted 
from dependence on the law. This is the prac- 
tice the commission has forbidden. 

The drier is nevertheless a good money 
maker and will continue to be so, properly 
It pays to dry corn only a little; drying 
improves even soft’ corn, notwithstanding ex- 
cessive drying is unprofitable because it renders 
the grain more worthless, in a different way, 
than it would be if not dried at all. 


ANTI-FUTURES LEGISLATION. 


The usual grist of bills to prohibit “gambling 
in grain” have been consolidated in one bill 
at this session; but there is probably little pros- 
pect of such legislation going through the 
Senate, even should it “catch the Speaker’s eye.” » 
The public has been told that the President ~ 
has made a “thorough study” of “such gam- 
bling,” but just where he did it does not ap- 
pear, further than that Messrs. Scott and 
Burleson called on him the other day to en- 
lighten him upon the extent of their misinfor- 
mation on the entire subject; but that he was 
favorable to the Scott-Burleson-Lovering com- 
bination of ideas as claimed by some papers is 
not quite conceivable. That the President 
might be disposed to aid in the suppression 
of the bucket-shop comports with his general 
reputation for intelligence and sound moral 
ideas, but that he would go further than that 
would certainly surprise those who are ready to 
back him as a man of good common sense. 


CROP REPORTS IN BUSHELS. 


There are those who do not consider the 
percentage system used by the Government’s 
crop guessers as at all reliable or satisfactory. 
In spite of the explanation of the Crop Re- 
porter, reprinted on another page, of the way 
the percentage method is used and how it works 
out, the method is still confusing to all but 
the expert, and, paradoxical as it may seem 
to say so, it is also in effect indirect and cir- 
cumlocutory. Men are accustomed to think 
about grain in terms of bushels not of percent- 
ages of “normals” that are themselves vari- 
able in time and place. : 

One does not quite understand, then, why 
the Government’s experts cannot do the work 
of translating their percentage estimates into 
terms of ‘bushels as well as the various pri- 
vate experts who attempt the same thing. 
When, however, King & Co. asked this ques- 
tion of the Crop Reporting Board, he was told | 
that— 


One objection to the plan is that by giving a 
quantitative estimate each month much confusion - 
would arise, The estimate early in the season 
would probably circulate among poorly informed 
persons as an official report of the year’s produc- 
tion. Another objection is that there are two ways 
of interpreting condition reports; one way indicat- 
ing the actual condition of the crop at a specified 
date, the other forecasting a probable outcome of 
the crop. Some persons believe in one method of 
interpretation, and some the other. It is the proy- 
ince of this Bureau to give the facts as we find 
them; but it is questionable whether we should 
interpret such facts when such interpretation might 
lead to criticism by a large proportion of persons 
interested in the subject.” 


However, early in the season, at least, if at 
all, it really does not matter whether the per- 
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centage or bushel method is used—it’s a guess 
any way. But if we are to keep on guessing at 
the ultimate size of the crops, the real re- 
form called for is to have the Government 
and the state boards get together on their 
acreage estimates. As shown in these columns 
last month, they are wide apart. One or the 
other class of guessers is clearly wrong, which 
is it? As Sec’y Wilson is grandiloquent in 
his ideas of our agricultural greatness there is 
a grave suspicion, founded on the behavior of 
the market in the face of perfervid rhetoric 
when talking of crops, that the Crop Reporting 
Board has been inoculated with the same 
virus of megalomania and in consequence is 
running wild on its estimates. Is that the 
fact or not? That is really what the grain 
trade would like to be informed upon. 


ELEVATORS AS PUBLIC UTILITIES. 


The Manitoba government has decided to 
go into the. elevator business, both at the ter- 
minals and at the local stations, making all 
grain elevators in the province “public utili- 
ties.” The outline of this scheme is given in 
another place, and embodies the following gen- 
eral propositions : 

' 1. To acquire or erect elevators by the issue of 
provincial forty-year bonds. 

2. To offer to purchase elevators now in exist- 
ence on a basis of valuation to be determined by 
an estimation of the cost of duplication, not at the 
value as a running concern, little attention being 
paid to vested rights. 

3. To have administration by a commission 
above and beyond all political domination. 

4. The commission to be named by the directors 
of the Grain Growers’ Association, and appointed 
for life by the government. 

5. No cost of operation or maintenance to be 
a charge upon the province, the elevator system 
when inaugurated to be self-sustaining. 

6. All employes in connection with elevators to 
be engaged by the commission. 

7. The head offices to be in Winnipeg where 
samples will be kept, and business transacted. 

8. Particular attention to be paid to the special 
binning of wheat. 

9. The system of operation to be based largely 
on the scheme upon which present owners operate. 
Inspection is provided for and daily reports, ete., are 
to be furnished to the head offices, from whom the 
quotations will be furnished. 

10. The cost of establishing the system estimated 
at $3,000,000, including remodeling of buildings to 
meet, requirements of new conditions. 

11. Commission to be responsible for shipments 
and weights. 

12. Operators of elevators to have absolutely 
nothing to do with grading, beyond taking the 
samples. 

13. Identity of grain to be preserved until placed 
on the market. 


In order to make the system self-sustaining 
it is estimated that the following schedule of 
charges to be made at every house where grain 
is held on its way to the seaboard will form 
the sufficient revenue: 134c. per bu. for receiv- 
ing, cleaning and storing wheat, Ic. for oats, 
1M%c. for barley and 2 cts. for flax, for the first 
15 days, with a charge of 1-30 of Ic. per day 
afterward. For the enlargement of the sys- 
tem as the farmed area enlarges presumably 
more bonds will have to be issued from time 
to time; so that if the Canadian West de- 
velops as its land boomers now anticipate, the 
provinces (for the Saskatchewan government 
has tentatively approved a similar scheme) will 
have a tidy bit of money tied up. 

Of course, this scheme must still be approved 
by the provincial parliament; but presumably 


farmer in Manitoba is all powerful; no gov- 


_ the government anticipates no trouble there 
else it. would not have projected the policy. The 
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ernment could stand for a day that has his ill- 
will; and, so this surrender is apparently a 
complete one by the present party of office- 
holders. 


APROPOS THE REPORTERS. 


Talking of Patten and Pattenitis or Patten- 
phobia that affects so many people, otherwise 
of sound mind and memory, one cannot escape 
the conviction that about the most insistent 
kind of yellow-journalism crops right out in 
the daily market reports. It is pretty hard for 
the market-reporter to keep his head on the 
tenth page when the first is covered with wood- 
type headlines exploiting a pretty well estab- 
lished fake emanating from another desk. 
When the day is wholly uneventful on 
‘change the managing editor who delights in 
red ink on the first page will rarely rest con- 
tent with anything less than either a boost or 
a knock for “Patten” to even up on the market 
page; and so having worked Patten to a finish 
as a bull gambler with wheat, what more nat- 


_ural than to work him as a bear gambler with 


May corn instead of a legitimate grain mer- 
chant? Mr..Patten is a big man; but one is 
inclined to think that the persistent sensation- 
alizing of his doings (or the things he doesn’t 
do) and the doings of others on ’change, re- 
porting the day’s business as the sporting editor 
does the “talent’s” “winnings” on a horse-race, 
with the concurrent minimizing of space de- 
voted to real news of the trade, is coming to ap- 
proach the character of a scandal. 


GOING FOR THE ELEVATOR MEN. 


No man quite stable in economic thinking 
would approve off-hand any such project as 
the Manitoba scheme of taking over the grain 
elevators by the government. Government is 
no infallible thing; it is no better than the 
people, and graft is by no means unknown in 
Canadian governmental cliques. But the Man- 
itoba farmers will never be satisfied until they 
have tried government ownership, and most 
probably they will not be entirely so after they 
have tried it. 

The elevator men are of course uneasy, as 
they well may be; but one is not entirely sure 
they have not brought this trial upon them- 
selves. The line houses in Canada have not 
been entirely generous in their treatment of the 
farmer; they have had the power to dictate 
and they have dictated. Their system has been 
all-powerful and it has been oppressive to 
some degree, how much is a matter of opinion ; 
and the farmers are tired of this. The farm- 
ers and the government may find they have 
an elephant on their hands when the elevators 
get to be public utilities and must be operated, 
profitable or not; but at least they will have 
“taken a fall” out of their old friends, the ele- 
vator men, and that will be something to them 
by way of compensation. 

If the elevator men can get full value for 
their houses they may be satisfied. The Grain 
Growers’ method of computing the value of 
good will is not entirely encouraging to any- 
one expecting to get more than that. Some 
company managers who do not own or con- 
trol hospital privileges would be entirely satis- 
fied with a fair valuation on their tangible prop- 
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erty without estimating good will, provided 
nothing in the new law shall debar them from 
continuing in the market as buyers of grain 
and patrons of the public elevators just as the 
farmers would be. In such event, the expense 
and worry of making their elevators pay would 
be eliminated and their capital and energy 
could all be concentrated on the business of 
buying and selling grain, while Smith (the 
vote-payer) “would do the walking.” 


IMPORTANT CONFERENCE. 


The brief notice of the meeting of the offi- 
cers of the Illinois Association with represen- 
tatives of the freight claim agents at Chicago 
on December 15 covers the ground, indeed, 
but it is altogether probable that the ultimate 
benefit resulting from the meeting will be out 
of all proportion to the character of the men- 
tion thereof. The claim problem is in a “state 
of flux’—in course of solution; and the some- 
what arbitrary stands taken by the claimants 
and the carriers have begun to give way be- 
fore a reasonable desire of both to come to 
an understanding. The roads must pay for 
loss and damage; that is settled law, and they 
know it, and no arbitrary rulings they may 
make as to what they will or will not do will 
avail in the face of the law; but claimants 
cannot expect to recover what they have not 
lost nor expect claim agents to allow claims 
not fully substantiated. The lack of method 
for arriving at the truth, we apprehend, is 
found rather in shippers’ offices than in the 
claim offices; and a conference of this kind, if it 
should but define the fundaments that are re- 
quired by the carriers to evidence a valid claim, 
and that knowledge were made widely public, 
would be a long step toward the adjustment 
of more claims in a shorter time than is now _ 
the rule. 

THE REAL THING. 

Nowhere has the yield per acre of corn in 
small plots been greater in a field contest than 
in the Southeast,—the Carolinas, say. Even 
the boys in Louisiana, where corn is a new 
thing this year, do great things. This is en- 
couraging. It is a great thing to see a boy 
get interested in farming; greater to see him 
stay on the farm by choice, trusting rather to 
make a good living as a farmer than to take 
a chance of breaking into accidental fame and 
fortune via a brakeman’s job on a railroad: 
but these freak yields are not the real thing, 
after all. The corn farming that pays is the 
kind that is done down there in Fountain 
County, Ind., where the same prize winners for 
corn walk right up to the front year after 
year and pull down all the “large and juicy 
peaches.” That kind of prize winning is not 
the result of a hothouse effort to win a prize 
but of a long continued effort, intelligently 
made, year after yea1. If we could only have 
more of that kind of farming, the corn crop 
would be doubled “in no time.” 


There is probably no investment that pays 
so well as the payment of association dues; 
so it is really remarkable how unreasonably 
“near” some men can be about a little matter 
of $10 for that purpose. 
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EDITORIAL | 
MENTION 


If you do buy grain by the hundredweight, 
at least don’t figure your margin at the bushel 


rate. 


Talking about nerve, there’s the first grain 
elevator at. Mott, N. D., that has opened its 
doors for business and paid 87 cents for wheat 
the first day—and fifty miles from a railroad! 


The soya bean continues to demand atten- 
tion abroad, and to affect our own trade in 
grain. The question is, how soon will our own 
farmers take up this interesting plant in a 
really serious manner? 


Culbertson, Mont., charges grain buyers a 


license fee of $200 a year and lets saloon ' 


keepers off for $120. It’s cheaper to sell “rye” 
than to buy it it would seem. However; most 
city governments behave about as their people 
want them to. 


Sec’y Coburn sends out from Kansas that 
annual “I-told-you-so” card showing Kansas’ 
wonderful doings in agriculture: Grand total 
of farm products and live stock, $532,- 
685,244; increase over 1908, $57,440,413. He 
modestly conceals how much of this is due 
to “Coburnism,” but we know it’s immense. 


Columbia, Tenn., reports another prosecution 
under the “pure feed law” of a grain broker 
of Nashville, who sold a car of oats that at 
destination did not turn out as per “brand,” in 
the opinion of the receivers. Query, as it seems 
the broker never saw the grain but acted only 
as middleman, where is the broker going to 
get off hereafter if this prosecution sticks? 


Indiana has considerably more than 255 
shipping firms in the grain business; but as 
that is the number of firms in the associa- 
tion of that state, it is clear enough the ma- 
jority are willing to let the few do the “house- 
cleaning” of the trade and pay the bills, too. 
Is this generous? Is it—to be candid, now— 
the way real good neighbors ought to act 


under the circumstances? 
at Mis DET SOE Ace leh a Ee 


The new Illinois law regulating the care of 
machinery to prevent accidents is now in force. 
It prohibits the use of the unprotected set- 
screw, and other devices upon machines that 
might lead to accidents are required to be 
rendered safe. The elevator is not a very 
dangerous place in that respect; but it would 
be well for owners to look over their premises ; 
as accidents due to unsafe machinery are be- 
coming very expensive. | 


Notice has already been given that the Burle- 
son bill will be reintroduced in the House, re- 
vised to meet opposition to the bill raised last 
in the last Congress. The bill, as originally 
introduced, provided that speculators and trad- 
ers in futures should be forbidden the use of 
the telegraph, mails, telephone, etc., under heavy 
penalty. It is claimed that the administration 
is averse to such legislation on the ground that 
it is inadvisable and impossible of enforcement ; 


but will Mr. Taft be able to suppress a bill for - 
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legislation that so many misinformed voters 
seem to desire passed? 


The Ettelson bill in the Illinois legislature, 
would permit, should it become a law, the city 
of Chicago to construct and operate grain ele- 
vators and warehouses as well as docks and 
wharves as public utilities. The city needs 
the docks and wharves all right, for the use 
of the public; but when it comes to the city 
operating grain elevators and freight ware- 
houses, “for the land’s sake” let the line be 
drawn before we get quite to that. 


We find on inquiry that the country news- 
paper stories from central Illinois of the inter- 
urban electric lines building elevators at their 
stations is misinformation. They are not build- 
ing new houses, and the only elevator that was 
standing on the lines of the big syndicate down 
there has been removed or closed. Some grain 
is handled by trolley, it is said, in northeastern 
Ohio and in Iowa near Cedar Rapids by the 
trolley lines, but it does not appear to be a very 
profitable business for the lines, certainly not 
in Illinois. 


The country newspapers that deprecate 
“gambling in grain” as a highly immoral and 
unethical proposition do not hesitate to com- 
mend the farmer who “holds his grain” for 
a higher price as a wise and far-seeing busi- 
ness man. Well, he is, if the bulls win; he 
isn’t if the bears win; so we'll all be able to tell 
better next spring. However, no doubt it is 
wise on the whole for farmers to market their 
grain deliberately and in a regular stream 
from one end of the crop season to the other ; 
but that otherwise it is wise per se to “hold” 
grain for a price is something “no feller can 
find out” beforehand or until he tries it. 


The Updike Grain Co. of Omaha was re- 
cently threatened with legal proceedings at 
Harvard, Neb., under the anti-discrimination 
law, having, it is said, paid more for grain at 
one station than at another near by. “Natural- 
ly,” said the naive local reporter, “the farmers 
who were getting the benefit of the high prices 
paid by the Omaha concern were much inter- 


ested in the outcome of the action. When they 


found that it was a competitor in the grain buy- 
ing business who was behind the prosecution 
the farmers rallied to the support of the Updike 
Company. Seeing the drift, the prosecution dis- 
missed the case.” Now, what do you think of 
that? 


Farmers are again protesting in the Pacific 
Northwest at the grain sack expense of $2,000,- 
000 annually, but shipping grain bagged still 
obtains in difference to the ancient traditions 


‘of Pacific shipping. A couple of years ago 


it was said that a cargo of bulk wheat had 
‘been sent to Europe “on suspicion,” so to say; 
but no one at Portland seems now to know any- 
thing about it. However, there are those there 
who expect to see the bag discarded eventually. 
“We are in hopes of some day having ships 
come here to Portland,” says Fred. Muller of 
the Henrietta Milling Co., “equipped with all 
modern ventilating devices, so that it will be 
possible to ship in bulk. The danger of cargo 
shifting can be provided against by proper 
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loading and putting up of shifting boards. The 
whole grain business is now done on the sack 
basis, and it seems that to try it the other way 
is simply a question of somebody taking the 
initiative.” 


The opinion of Mr. Black of Ogilvies, that 
Canadian country elevators “are not now and 
never have been in our experience a commercial 
proposition by themselves,” hardly coincides 
with the statement by a recent special writer for 
the Sunday papers, who said that a 40,000-bu. 
house in the Canadian West would pay for it- 
self about once every three months during the 
season. This Sunday supplement writer must 
have had some very inside information, indeed. 


There is one feature of the “hold-your-crop” 
movement that has not been freely estimated, 
and that is the effect of the disposition of 
many of the banks in the largest grain pro- 
ducing sections to loan money to the farmers 
and to discount their paper to'a greater ex- 
tent than in any former years, a fact that en- 
ables them to hold their grain.. Many eleva- 
tor men who are in close touch with the farm- 
ers say that this is a fact, and that it is 
the chief reason why farmers have not sold 
grain with more freedom since harvest. 


The German bounty system, under which 
a substantial cash allowance is made to grain 
exporters, is an exceedingly ingenious device. 
If Germany were but a greater producer of 
grain, it is easy to see how by drawing an 
allowance out of all their own people for no 
service rendered, and by maintaining a scarcity 
of grain at home by means of a protective tariff, 
the Germans might command the grain trade 
wherever they might choose to enter in. As 
it is, their competition in neutral, or free, mar- 
ket is even now exceedingly hard to meet under 
any circumstances. 


The truth about the strike situation in the 
Northwest is not clear. -A local milling paper 
said a fortnight ago that the terminals were 
flooded with grain, but the roads themselves 
had begun accepting cars of grain for delivery 
as usual; while Minneapolis millers have been 
bidding freely for wheat to arrive. It is not 
improbable the weather has had more to do 
with railroad congestion in the. West thus far 
since December 15 than the strike; and the 
weather is “deuced uncertain,’ except that it 
still looks bad. 


Mr. Sunberg, president of the Iowa Corn 
Growers’ Association in 1909, is opposed to 
the planting of 90-day corn in Iowa. He says: 
“Tf Iowa farmers should change their methods 
of raising corn, and grow a 9o-day variety. 
the yield would decrease 50 per cent. If we 
should raise an early variety we would get 
twenty bushels an acre, while now we raise 
an average of forty bushels to the acre. It is 
better, we Iowa farmers have found, to grow 
a late variety and take a chance of its maturing, 
which it nearly always does, than to grow an 
early variety and get a smaller yield.” That 
may be true enough in Mr. Sunberg’s locality. 


But that farmers in the northern quarter of | 


Iowa should go on planting 120-day (big) 
corn and getting year after year almost no 
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marketable corn on their undrained lands, while 
they might get even 20 bushels to the acre 
of marketable 90-day corn, is sheef stupidity ; 
but they do it just the same. 


France is making a new tariff bill which 
screws up rates another turn or two; and the 
bill went through the deputies on December 29 
practically unanimously. Whether it is ulti- 
mately passed or defeated will scarcely interest 
grain exporters from this country, seeing the 
present French tariffs are so high that, except 
in the matter of durum wheat, there is 
practically no trade in grain with that coun- 
try. One feature of the bill, however, is in- 
teresting, to-wit, the arbitration clause to be 
inserted in future commercial treaties, which 
provides that tariff disputes between the signa- 
tory countries shall be referred to the Hague 
for “compulsory arbitration.” 


The arbitration decisions published from 
time to time in these columns are especially 
commended to the study of the trade. Happily, 
the grain trade is trying hard to avoid getting 
into the courts—arbitration is a cheaper, more 
speedy and a more equitable manner of settling 
disputes. Trade custom, whether it agrees 
with law or not, has come to be the law of 
the trade; and these decisions, more than any- 
thing that can be pointed to, formulate the 
established custom of the trade, as well as the 
opinions of fair men as to what constitutes the 
trade equities under given conditions. The 
decision in this number, by the National Asso- 
ciation Committee, is peculiarly a case in point 
as to the latter idea. 


The provisional trade truce with Germany 
ends on February 7, when the maximum duties 
will be in force against American raw materials 
and other products. As the German tariff was 
made in the first instance to suit the farmers, 
the agrarians, there is little expectation that the 
terms of the maximum scale will be remitted in 
any degree in favor of any of our exports. 
There is talk of a new agreement between the 
countries, but it is only talk apparently, and on 
February 7, Germany’s autonomous or prohibit- 
tive tariff rates will automatically go into ef- 
fect. This will, of course, constitute undue dis- 
crimination in the eyes of the Payne-Aldrich 
law, and the American maximum rates will 
therefore go automatically into effect against 
German imports. Then what? 


The rice growers of the Gulf littoral take 
some comfort in the current high prices for 
meat, in the belief that the forced exclusion 
of meat from it means the increase of rice in 
the American dietary. Perhaps; but the be- 
lief would be better justified if we did not 
know that the rice growers also are adopting 
the universal tactics of trying to artificially 
keep the price of rice at the highest possible 
level and so curtail its consumption, just as 
the consumption of meat is curtailed. In citing 
the Japanese as a remarkably hardy race who 
live mostly on rice as a cereal, it miust not be 
overlooked that the preparations of the soya 
bean, used by the Japanese, take the place of 
meat (protein) in their dietary, and thus they 
are better able to eat rice in large quantities 
than Americans would be. In the days to 
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come it may be that the American poor also 
may learn to eat “soy” in the same way, and 
so be able to cut down their meat bill without 
loss of food value. 


Mr. Olmsted’s plan for improving the crop 
report by putting more special agents in the 
field and by inspecting the volunteer reporters, 
will commend itself as good, as far as it goes. 
The point is well taken that those who work 
for nothing and find themselves need watching. 
Usually that kind of labor is not considered 
worth very much. It may be to the Government, 
but there is a suspicion that even the Govern- 
ment does not get much out of it. Whether 
inspection would greatly improve its charac- 
ter may be doubted, but at least it could do 
it no injury. Besides, as the volunteers must 
be relied on for a long time to come,—for 
Congress is not likely to stop building battle- 
ships now to pay crop reporters,—anything 
that even hints at improving the service ought 
to be treated with consideration. 


An amendment was adopted the other day 
by the Chicago Board of Trade, giving the 
directors power “to scrutinize closely all part- 
nership’ contracts entered into by members of 
the board. If the directors find that partner- 
ship relations have been entered into by mem- 
bers with persons believed to be of a class 
injurious to the interests or good name of the 
Board of Trade, they may require the member 
offending against this rule to withdraw from 
such partnership, and, in case he does not, to 
suspend him until the partnership is discon- 
tinued.” In other words a member of the 
Board must be not merely an honorable man 
himself but his business connections must be 
of the same order; men of savory reputation 
whose records would prevent their becoming 
members of the Board will not be permitted 
to break in indirectly by sheltering themselves 
behind the honorable character of other men. 


Speaking again of the potato crop in Ger- 
many, it appears that it amounts to over 45 
million tons. Just how much is used for food 
is not published but the amount is very large; 
but it is well known that immense quantities 
of potato starch and dextrine are manufac- 
tured by the Germans. Indeed, in the pro- 
duction of these commodities, the Germans use 
potatoes in lieu of corn, as with us. Potato 
starch is converted into yellow or white dex- 
trine as desired by heat or by acid, and the 
starch is used also for making potato syrup 
or glucose, the latter, upon being boiled and 
treated with acid, being converted into grape 
sugar, Potato glucose is chiefly consumed in 
bakeries and confectioneries, in rice mills for 
polishing purposes, and is mixed with sugar 
glucose to produce bonbons and an imitation 
of honey. Grape sugar is taken up chiefly by 
breweries for the manufacture of coloring for 
beer, and is also used for adding to the weight 
of leather. In the United States glucose is 
manufactured from corn, and exported to Ger- 
many and England. The German potato glu- 
cose is alleged to contain less sulphuric acid 
than corn glucose, but, being dearer, it does 


not find as large a market in England as does - 


its American rival. All of which, however, 
is another straw explaining why American corn 
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is not the “whole thing” everywhere that it once 
was. 


d 


“A case came to light the other day,” says 
the Bloomington Pantagraph, “of a grain trans- 
action in one of the smaller towns of the county, 
in which the owner of the corn was offered an 
extra good price, but was told by the dealer that 
he could not assure the grading, owing to the 
uncertainty of the Chicago method. The own- 
er therefore decided to hold the corn until Jan- 
uary or February and thus run the chance of 
getting a lower price rather than sell now and 
run the chance of being graded down.” Con- 
sidering that Mr. Cowan’s inspectors are being 
criticised in Chicago for the leniency rather 
than the stiffness of their grading on corn this 
winter, one has a suspicion that the said dealer 
was putting one over on his customer—not a 
very clever thing to do just now. 


The Illinois law regulating the transporta- 
tion of grain is clear enough; it is explicit and 
comprehensive enough for any one. It needs 
next to no amending—only enforcing; and now 
that the state association employs an attor- 
ney to look after the dealers’ interests, its 
enforcement need be a burden on no one to an 
intolerable extent, as it was before the asso- 
ciation undertook to help its members in their 
claim battles. If one were to suggest any 
change in the law as it stands, it would be 
to have Sec. 119, relating to track scales, re- 
pealed. Railroad track scales are not the best 
on which to weigh grain even when they are 
in the best of order, and there are few towns 
of any size where they can be found or kept 
in proper condition for weighing grain or any 
other commodity worth a cent or more a 
pound. . 


Frost killed a large part of the corn crop of 
Mexico and very early the demand became 
acute for foreign grain, prices months ago 
having advanced to what the Mexican Herald 
calls the “record high price” of $13.50 to $14.50 
per carga; that is to say, $6.75 to $7.25 per 
300 Ibs., or 2% to 2%c. per pound. Naturally, 
with the duty reduced or removed, there has 
been some movement of American corn in that 
direction, but the amount has been exaggerated, 
in the view of Kansas City dealers who are 
interested, one of whom believes 50,000 bus. 
was the total sent there up to December 15. 
The corn asked for is kiln-dry white grain. 
Dealers, however, find that Argentine shippers 
are able to make a better price c. i, f., and the 
bargaining by Mexican importers (Banco Cen- 
tral Mexicano) for 300,000 tons’is with Buenos 
Aires rather than with American shippers. The 
fact reminds us again that Americans are no 
longer the “whole thing” in the export trade; 
and “this deal between the two growing Latin- 
American republics,” the Mexican Herald ven- 
tures to predict, “is probably the beginning of 
a revolution in the trade of the Western con- 
tinent. Argentina is the greatest grain export- 
ing country in the world, and lack of proper 
transportation facilities and acquaintance be- 
tween their respective importers and exporters 
is the only factor which has kept Argentine 
grain from coming into Mexico with a rush, 
to the mutual advantage of the two countries.” 
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TRADE NOTES 


The Ellis Drier Co., of the Postal Telegraph Build- 
ing, Chicago, made a very large number. of installa- 
tions of their Ellis Drier the past year. 

Bulletin No. 17, published by the Jeffrey Manufac- 
turing Company of Columbus, Ohio, treats of their 
mine locomotives. It is an attractive book, well 
printed and illustrated. 

Fred Friedline & Company, of Chicago, finished a 
very satisfactory year of grain elevator building 
with the close of 1909. The volume of business done 
was large, especially in the South. 

“Graphite” for December, published by the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey City, N. J., contains 
some unusually good articles on the subject of lubri- 
cation in which every power user is interested. 


The Macdonald Engineering Co., Chicago, is build- 
ing a reinforced concrete grain storage of 50,000 
bushels capacity for the Allegheny Milling Co., of 
Covington, Va. The bins are 10 feet square and will 
be 50 feet deep. ; 


Fred W. Kennedy, of Shelbyville, Ind., reports 
that orders are constantly increasing for Kennedy 
Car Liners. Grain elevator men have learned 
through actual experience of the saving due to the 
linings and hence the increasing business. 


An American Consular officer in Russia has! for- 
warded to “Daily Consular and Trade Reports,” 
Washington, D. C., opportunities for the extension 
of American trade in Russia, grain elevator machin- 
ery is included among the list of machines wanted. 


The Burrell Engineering & Construction Co., Chi- 
cago, did the largest business in grain elevator build- 
ing during 1909 in the history of this firm. The 
type of elevator which they build has grown de 
servedly popular over the middle central states and 
west. 

The American Machinery & Construction Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., has sold one No. 2 American Cy- 
clone Aspirator to Blish Milling Co., of Seymour, 
ind., for final cleaning of wheat and two No. 1 
American Cyclone Aspirators to Brockman Ker Mill- 
ing Co., Victoria, B. C., for cleaning wheat. 


A sky line poster comes to us this month from 
the Richardson Scale Co., of New York. A hand- 
some model of the 1910 Richardson Automatic Scale 
is shown over the sky line of New York and the 
two are termed “the two greatest lines on earth.” 
Proof to substantiate this fact is given on the re 
verse page where the superior features of Richard- 
son Seale are illustrated. 

The Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., held a conference of its district repre- 
sentatives and department managers on December 
14, 15 and 16. Daily sessions were held at which 
papers were read by G. M. Gillette, G. W. Pope, A. 
M. Burch, A. H. Allen, J. L. Record, R. P. Gillette, 
Jos. Garbett, E. Brozezinski, EH. Leverton, J. R. 
Ware, Geo. L. Gary, E. F. Woodcock, EB. A. Merrill, 
each paper being followed by a general discussion 
of the subject presented. This is the first yearly 
meeting of the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 
and was attended by all its salesmen from its vari- 
ous agencies and the company feel that it has re 
sulted in great good in bringing its representatives 
together with the home office, discussing its business 
policies and plans for the coming year, and it is 
the intention hereafter to hold these meetings an- 
nually. Included in the entertainment was a theater 
party and banquet. 


From the time that James Stewart [1819-1902] 
founded the present firm of James Stewart & Com- 
pany, with head offices in New York City and 
branches in the larger cities of the country, they 
have done a very large amount and an infinite 
variety of heavy construction. work, including not 
merely grain elevators, as our readers might imagine 
from the extensive business done in that particular 
line, but office, hotel and other public buildings, 
railway work and industrial plants have been built 
in all sections of this country and in England, so 
that almost every large city has some type of build- 
ing as an example of this firm’s work. Some of the 
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largest and most typical of these structures have 
been set forth by illustrations made from photo- 
graphs in a book just received at this office entitled, 
“Some Stewart Structures.” In view, however, of 
the large number of contracts executed over a period 
of years, it was found necessary to restrict the scope 
to representative buildings erected within the past 
ten years. To give an idea of the scope of work 
illustrated in this book it may be said that there are 
over 100 contracts illustrated and over 500 half-tones 
employed for that purpose. Many very beautiful 
interiors of buildings are shown, such as the bank- 
ing rooms of the National Bank of St. Louis; the 
Diamond National Bank, Pittsburg; the National 
Bank of Commerce, Norfolk, Va.; views of the Mid- 
land Hotel,. Manchester, England; in the Savoy 
Hotel, London; in the Allen County Court House, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; the Orpheum Theater, San Fran- 
cisco; and so on. There are views of all sorts of 
great industrial plants, of heavy railway work power 
plants, etc. The pictures of grain elevators in- 
clude some sixty structures, some of which are fur- 
ther illustrated by interior views and comprehen- 
sively described in brief articles, the whole being 
introduced by a valuable chapter on “Progress in 
Eijevator Construction.’ The line embraces eleva- 
tors in all the terminal markets and of different 
capacities and types. Interior views are shown of 
the New York City general offices, the Chicago of- 
fices and St. Louis offices of the company. The Chi- 
cago offices are devoted especially to the grain eleva- 
tor branch of the business and at the head of this 
department are W. R. Sinks, manager, and R. H. 
Folwell, engineer. The book is one of the most 
complete that we have seen of grain elevator and 
heavy construction work and marks an epoch in 
this character of literature. All in all, it is per- 
haps the most elegant and comprehensive trade pub- 
lication that has ever come to us. 


Samples of ie @hinces Soy bean were received 
at Chicago on November 16 by the Corn Products 
Company. It is expected the exports of the beans 
from Manchuria this year will aggregate 40,000,000 
bushels, displacing a large quantity of corn, oats 
and barley. 


RECEIPTS ANE SHIPMENTS FOR 1009. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and ship- 
ments‘ of leading markets as reported from official. 
sources: 


BOSTON—Reported by Jas, A. McKibben, Secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


—Receipts.—— Shipments.—— 
Articles, 1909. 1908. 1909. 1908. 

Wheat, bu........ 9,465,984 8,946,146 9,394,970 10,777,227 
COE OMe dinhe. 22 8 rare 2,948,486 1,916,188 2,067,014 1,058,351 
Gass Nosy... ciated 4,217,979 4,142,831 20,580 65,739 
Barley, WW... csi 406,883 238,703 333,124 225,726 
EV COU ayes 60,866 318,518 36,630 306,903 
Flax Seed, bu.... 191,254 60,610 126,885 47,856 
Hay.) Lous. seat, 140,830 131,320 12,762 1,922 
Flour, ‘DbISy 3 soko. 1,916,156 1,959,526 616,253 812,419 


BUFFALO—Reported by Fenton M. Parke, Secretary | 
of the Chamber of Seer 


ie Canal. 
Wheat, bu........ 61,084, aT 63,857,080 6,306,164 6,010,608 
GOnT ADU mcscheentay 16,027,578 13,779,988 2,586,180 2,113,660 
GAtS, wens te, 110,014 10, 455,716 4,972,742 3,809,668 
pater bu. 2,765,503 11,649,034 2,324,307 2,394,778 
Rye. buoy sce wees "655,684 $56,944 217,916 7, 250 
Grass rere bu. 211,851 80 LOO means mee 


Flax Seed, bu.... 5,601, 416 okt 285 286 


9,771,809 13,646,646 
Broom CcEP pater 5,555 93 


Flour, bbls. 7,896,292 7, 818,248 Moeereentes 

GINGINNA TR eportea bys Cin B: Murray Superin- 
tendent of the Chamber of Commerce, 

Wheat, bu........ 4,874,871 4,963,264 4,340,416 4,694,596 

Morhisg Dulari 10,344,408 10,029,457 7,202,444 6,943,360 

17,273,766 6,616,273 15,916,804 4,001,401 

+» 540,156 666,459 5,032 14,936 

684,847 587,522 261,501 267,628 

-» 1,672,484 1,530,340 445,651 463,036 

Timothy Seed, bags: 45,656 57,037 45,955 27,378 

Clover Seed, bags 43,757 38,219 42,900 31,736 

Oth. Gr. Seed, bags 148,650 123,996 138,031 118,277 

Hay, tons... ee 167,263 156,151 115,322 110,053 

Flour, bbls.. . 1,402,881 1,449,483 914,878 957,773 


Greve Nba ecoren by M. A, 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Havens, Secretary 


Wheat; bu...5.... 519,737 1,407,178 425,053 421,421 
Corn, bu 5,444,425 5,079,180 1,258,459 1,097,738 
Oats, bu 7,596,394 6,108,836 1,709,451 1,289,783 
Barley, bu 409,969 81,399 4,10 4,600 
Rye, bw... 138,652 1,001 
Flax Seed, b 32 79,025 ee 
Hay, tons 67,626 56,705 5,246 
Flour, bbls.. 649,340 763,890 194,950 
By Lake 
Wheat, bu. 746,000 396, 207 110,000 
Corn, bu 10,700 EM ORG BCS 
Barley, bu 92,500 
Flax Seed, bu 828,056 
Oats, bu. 1,133,524 
Flour, bbls. 370 
EL Sve LONG Srajrsle ctl ete eietedes 127 


TRADE 


CHICAGO—Reported by Geo, F, Stone, Secretary of 
the Board of Trade. 
Wiheat.,p: ot coke 26,985,112 21,168,442 23,484,171 22,579,044 
Corn, bus... 160. 2. 90, 394, 920 91, 169, 147 72,835,839 69, 692, 749 


January 15, I9ro. 


Oats, bu §7,884,238 92, 529, /017 77,288,653 79,857,557 
DRIVES HD Ua etvateriete sts 1,426,350 1,646,118 903,569 1,279,276 
Parley, bu.: 27,061,614 23,696,615 8,556,086 8,063, 151 


Timothy Seed, Ibs. 51, 066,739 
Clover Seed, ibs.. 5,551,664 
Oth, Gr. Seed, 1bs.34,373.910 
Flax Seed, bu.... 1,199,110 
Broom Corn, Ibs..10,970,204 19, 653,146 9,127,816 12,177,697 
Hlour,  DbISis n>. 8,526,207 9,496,037 8,316,930 9, 180, 35d 


DETROIT—Reported by F. W. Waring, Secretary of 
the Board of Trade. 


56,710,572 20,673,915 26, 726,640 
1G 303, 420 4,669,531 5, 348, 089 
19,569,566 50, 705,116 51,262,381 
9,335 150,934 213,984 


Wheat, bu...... - 2,652,932 134,561 
Corn, buy. - 2,659,692 1,190,736 
Oats, bu. 2,591,389 98,814 
Barley, b 558,336 VODA se esnvnd ave 
Rye, bu. 268,747 “181, 698". Senet 
Mowe, Hbisse peers 229,567 267,154 oe ope 


DULUTH—Reported by Chas. F, McDonald, Secretary 
of the Board of Trade. 


Wheat, DU. oes « 56,084,971 57,593,329 58,095,219 53,284,159 
Corn) bullies ees. 1,224,854 33,923 1,043 
Oats GU ese serene 5,117,447 6, 046,303 5,179,727 5,546,508 


Barley, bU.i ses. 10,509,130 9,210,429 10, ee 689 8, 888, 554 
UVC; eidatelstakererreteta 2,954 842,911 8,619 845,466 
Flax Seed, bu.....10,127,291 14,929,662 10,697°430 16,696,600 
Mlounh bbIsiscsceme 4,977,050 3,995,200 


Flour production. 624, "240 BOL TC pick ascace 
Note:—Bonded grain included in yearly statement, 


GA|ILVESTON—Reported by C. McD, Robinson, Chief 
Inspector of the Cotton Exchange & Board of Trade. 


5,593,095 4,577, ved 


Wheat, Dust. is. 3,766,165 9,471,170 2,796,660 7,965,682 

Gorn putea 3,539,829 7,988, 869 3,507,734 8, 013, 842 

Mlowr;, MODIS! a.r.lsek 581 502,390 411, 023 470,665 
KANSAS CITY—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, Secretary 

of the Board of Trade. 

Wheat, bu........ 35,354,000 25,272,500 

Carn, ADL. c.2eeh heme 11,557,150 9,357,550 

Cater: (ds tit. aes 6,349,500 5,853,000 

Barley, PU. vee AZ1, 200" | Faitenes 123,200 

ERY Op aD listed sere tate 122,100 53,900 

Flax Seed, bu. 102,000 9,000 

Bran, tons. sie 21,240 caer senses 96,180 

Hay, LOWS, Steentetsiace 196,512 40,264 

Flour; DBE. cs... 185,000 2,205,450 


MILWAUKEE—Reported ea i, k 


Plumb, Secretar 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


What; Ukr. celeste 8,871,926 12,995,269 2,670,310 6,365,357 
GOED Moin tomes 5,990,300 3,872,000 5,960,035 3,030,202 
@ehnch bibae bapurot 8,908,700 12,984,000 5,616,877 9,051,216 
Barley, bu. ..12,669,800- 16,115,233 5,208,061 9,318,604 
EGVeO.— DUsien. « 1,049,700 1,329,000 695,010 853,140 
Timothy Seed, lbs 7,556,006 7,383,228 2,692,494 3,978,700 
Clover Seed, Ibs.. 6,858,587 7,342,493 6,298,920 4/220,918 
Plax Seéd, pu.... 9,800 546,900 1,9 4,2 

Hay, tons... 27,921 35,198 854 1,290 
Miour, bbiss.....- 3,468,178 2,678,570 4,240,042 3,752,033 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by BE, S. Hughes, Assistant 
Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Wheat, bu........ 81,111,410 91,739,900 2,698,500 19,293,860 
COTnIS bile atiemienee 5,082,850 4,776,870 3,124,500 1,966,780 
Oats; (DUN ee ees 14,057,230 16,717,480° 15,323,920 16,837,210 
Barley.) WU a.raesi-1 Aen 18,427,610 18,000,120 18,163,130 
389eR SER pon pac do 2,236,560 1,931,880 1,241,530 1,279,300 


Flax Seed, bu.... 7,600,010 12,596,710 1,802,030 2,609,590 


NEW YOR K-Reporied by H. Heinger, Statistician of 
the Produce ame 


Wihie ait tlie. seri 304,300 27,797,800 17,589,885 27,035,674 
Corny SOU ele eee "7498 005 8,057,305 3,677,253 4,613,194 
OBN oS SA Sega aon 22,717,562 23,858,600 7,134 619,609 
Baxley, DW. 8,469,325 4,152,765 934,080 567,487 
EUV Os UG rey nternitet tac ,100 867,850 216,470 1,206,325 
TRECTISI O19) By sane oe) do 275,095 277,540 104,593 61,765 
Corn Meal, bbls. 494,272 '489,886 137,144 167,768 
Wlour, bbiss..4.2) 7,069,142 7,793,843 2,956,301 3,219,968 


OMAHA—Reported by E. P. Manchester, Secretary of 
the Omaha Grain Exchange. 


Wheat, bu........ 9,979,200 14,962,800 6,511,000 11,450,000 
Corn, foie hore 22,391,600 18,137,300 17,933,000 10,325,000 
Oats; TOulne eee ter 10,324,800 15,076,800 9,553,000 12,958,000 
Barley, bua waccecu 578,000 634,000 375,000 -160,000 
RYG, ODllincce vesker 196,000 181,900 185,000 168,000 
NEW ORLEANS—Reported by H. S. Herring, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade. 
Wheat, bu. -- 1,506,000 3,070,500 1,810,888 3,508,309 
Corn, bu. 8,877,600 5,876,400 6,192,641 4,602,796 
Oats, bu... - 1,969,000 3,785,765 172,377 124,730 
Hay, tons. F BUGLE Obit raleinteee 156565 <cinecusares 
Flours Obs; c2ace% 1,061,117 1,123,297 625,337 860,078 


PEORIA—Reported by John R, Lofgren, Secretary of 
the Board of Trade. 


Wheat, itssietie ss 1,354,413 1,441,228 990,657 1,337,242 
Cori, | ou ey. cry te 15,304,856 16,827,384 11,203,270 13,370,142 
@astis; Tueiete..)<)-e 8,232,217 10,799,700 8,427,950 10,852,232 
Barley, <q pDutertcner 2,663,440 2,129,500 1,545,775 1,075,988 
BOViG; #1001: Helin ets >= 314,800 337,000 94,714 ,100 
Mill Feed, tons. 40,084 23,722 54,975 35,631 
Sprts. & Liq., bbls. 111,360 91,055 503,757 552,332 
Syps. & Glu.; bbls. _ 102,115 68,190 80,006 1,22 

Seeds, Ibs...,...... 2,111,240 885,000 990,000 900,000 
Broom Corn, Ibs.. 1,670,000 915,000 1,530,000 1,423,600 
TVS, SONS sie erin els 32,920 38,682 5,30 ,206 
Flour, bbls..;...... 2,494,528 1,063,100 2,319,756 1,060,999 


ST. LOUIS—Reported by Geo. H. Morgan, Secretary of 
the Merchants’ Exchange. 


Wheat. bu........ 21,432,317 19,097,395 19,585,010 16,310,986 


Corn, WU ioaeeees 22,719,025 22,867,110 15,814,957 15,822,605 
O@ts, US to creme iarers 18,582,670 25,717,905 16,612,955 20,017,470 
Barley, bits.ecu. 2,837,700 2,965,639 487,080 333,555 
Evie Utena sce 43,949 319,691 235,940 338,515 
Flax Seed, bu..... 58,500 44,250) | axsie cis) case tel shy ieee 
Hay; CONS. scarcarnks Loo,000 238,605 % sopaspia 109,255 
mlour, Dbisit ee. 2,695,350 2,763,000 3,004,210 3,192,790 
TOLEDO—Reported by Archibald Gassaway, Secretary 
of the Produce Exchange. 
‘Wiheat: Silents em 4,364,000 4,457,200 1,337,200 2,534,400 
Corn, Buln amass 3,709,600 5,429,200 1,832,100 3,578,900 
Oats; JOG ee cetisle 8,289,300 © 3,767,500 2,897,750 3,048,500 
Barley; WU. vase. 10,10 A i 1,000 
Ry 6, Wie. ees 266,500 193,800 147,400 ogee 
Clover Seed, bags.. 95,108 99,242 80,792 72,415 


PHILADELPHIA—Reported_by Frank E. Marshall, 
Secretary of. the Commercial Exchange. 


IW Heat Dini ah. 10,331,854 mi 652,336 8,937,300 17,061,938 


Corn, bu (207,782 425 8, acd 261 1 665, bo 
Oats, bu 4,786,349 © 20 

Barley, b 84,600 

Rye, bu. 


Timothy Seed, ags 
Clover Seed, bags 
Flax Seed, bu 5 
Hay, tons... 
Flour, bblis.... 


\ 3,189,371 


97,929 ie taete 5 
8,587,463 1,720,500 2,299,149 


January 15, I9Io. 


FINAL ESTIMATE OF THE CROP. 

The final estimates of the Department of Agricul- 
ture indicate the harvested acreage, production and 
value of important farm crops of the United States 
in 1909 and 1908 to have been as follows with value 
per bushel and total. value: 


Acreage. *Production,bu. Value. 
Corn, 1909....:.. 108,771,000 2,772,376,000 59.6 $1,652,822,000 
Corn, 1908. ...:<.... 101,788,000 2,668,651,000 60.6 1,616,145,000 


Wtr. wh't, 1uv9 28,330,000 446,366,000 102.9 459,154,000 


Wtr. wh’t, 1908 30,349,000 437,908,000 93.7 410,330,000 
Sprg. wh’t, 1909 18,393,000 290,823,000 93.1 270,892,000 
Sprg. wh’t, 1908 17,208,000 226,694,000 91.1 206,496,000 
All wheat, 1909. 46,723,000 737,189,000 99.0 730,046,000 
All wheat, 1908. 47,557,000 664,602,000 92.8 616,826,000 
Oats, MNCS ratasicn 33,204,000 1,007,353,000 40.5 408,174,000 
Oats, 1908.. -32,344,00 807,156,000 47.2 381,171,000 
Barley, 1909. 7,011,000 170,284,000 55.2 93,971,000 
Barley, 1908. 6,646,000 166,756,000 55.4 92,442,000 
oye, 19095. 5... 2,006,000 32,239,000 73.9 23,809,000 
mye, 1908... ... 1,948,000 31,851,000 73.6 23,455,000 
Buckwheat, 1909 834,000 17,438,000 69.9 - 12,188,000 
Buckwheat, 1908 — 803,000 15,874,000 75.6 12,004,000 
Flaxseed, 1909.. 2,742,000 25,856,000 152.6 39,466,000 
Flaxseed, 1908.. 2,679,000 25,805,000 118.4 30,577,000 
RULES ALIOO. Fores" 720,225 24,368,000 79.4 19,341,000 
Bice, 1908... ... 655,000 21,890,000 81.2 17,771,000 
Potatoes, 1909.. 3,525,000 376,537,000 54.9 206,545,000 
Potatoes, 1908.. 3,257,000 278,985,000 70.6 197,039,000 
Hay, 1909, tons. 45,744,000 64,938,000 $10.62 689,345,000 
Hay, 1908, cone: 46,486,000 70,798,000 $8.98 635,423,000 
Tobacco, 1909.. 1,180,000 949,357,000 +10.1 93,719,000 
Tobacco, 1908. 875,000 718, 061,000 710.3 74,120,000 


*Bushels of weight. jeer pound, 


The average weight per measured bushel is shown by 
reports received by the bureau to be 57.1 pounds for 
spring wheat, 58.4 pounds for winter wheat and 32.7 
pounds for oats, against 57.3, 58.8 and 29.8 pounds re- 
spectively last year., The quality of corn is 84.2 per 
cent, against- 86.9 last year. 


RECEIPTS OF WHEAT AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


Following are the receipts and shipments of grain, 
etc., at leading receiving and shipping points in the 
United States for the month of December, 1909: 


BALTIMORE—Reported by James B. Hessong, Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Receipts Shipments 
Articles zal 
1909 1908 1909 1908 
Wheat, bushels..........|  636,347| 317,331) 589,202) 144,133 
Corn, bushels.....6...5.55 8,414 873) 1,971,895) 1,434 ,187| 1,201 395 
Oats, bushels... ..0.0n: 90 ,784 75 


Barley, bushels.......... 833 


Rye) bushels. (02.2 <0: «- 25,709 

Timothy Seed, Ibs....... 2 254 

Clover Seed, lbs..... areca 1,505 

Hay, tOnSiv.s ss sie «eas 3,914 3 

Blomry barrels... Vat ose as 233835) 2261996, 117.050| 164 440 


BOSTON—Reported by James A. 


McKibben, Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Flour, barrels.......... 206 858) 227,551) 119,940; 127 343 
Wheat, bushels......... 1,400 ,851| 2 185 241} 1,583,789) 1,527 ,932 
Corn, bushels.......... 280,270} 263,099) 350,104) 154,767 
Oats bushels... 9l..c550 363 863] 403,420 DP OO0taeaanss nee 
Ryé, bushels. /...6...%5 6 124 69) 478) chen stele 0 | 51 457 
Barley, bushels......... 5746 PT SbDaiiarcladc aces 72 469 
Flaxseed, bushels....... DOGS iareante ane BOD (altima t ceie 
Beas} bushels. 0.0) sas ,148) 15 ,960 q O63 tact sees 
Millfeed, tons... ....... 5595) LeSOO Pennie ojo | 54 
Corn Meal, barrels...... 3 855 7 566 2,015) 3,109 
Oat Meal, barrels....... 21 843 12 ,869 8 168 16 ,626 
Oat Meal, sacks........ 8 ,205 34 2! 12 '209| 26 ,706 
Hay, PODS ree aah bres es 13 ,750 13 ,840 2 493) 639 


CHICAGO —Reported yy George F. Stone, Secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels...... ',..-| 1,566 600) 1,289,225) 1,127,521) 861,403 
Corn, bushels........... .{10,274 350|12 487,515) 3,726 484) 6,166,055 
Oats, bushels.......... 5,404 474| 6,470 469 


Barley, bushels..........| 1,967,138] 2.513.376] 521/928] '878 1683 
Rye, bushels... tg ; 140 500 ; 166 ort 23 4 ; 130 |939 
Serrwiire imothy Seed, lbs. ...... 495 '820| 4,801,765) 1,751 \503| 3,243 570 
Receipts of wheat at winter and spring grain mar- Cjover Seed, lbs... |... 61.500| '948'890| 204'300| 892977 
kets for 28 weeks, since June, Mae Ges ak in Other Grass Seeds, Tbs. os.) ae 3846 87 1,933 411] 3,503, ee 
nnati Price Current: ax Seed, bushels... . “ 339 3 11 54 
bushels, compiled by. the at i Broom Corn, Ibs...22.1.. 712, ‘Mo) 2,041 801 492,002 1445" 5.703 
AV GRHODS pak stents re oe eiets 4 6 3 
1909-10 1908-09 Hour, barrels... 07.1, 591/004] 792 219| 527.495 795 630 
St. Louis 17-198/000) | 13)e12,000)  ———————— 

@aledom 3/581 ,000 | 3,370,000 CINCINNATI —Reported byC. B. Murray, Superintendent of the 

Detroit... 1 "399 000 1,693,000 Chamber of Commerce. tee peers. 
Kansas City... 26 1945 ,000 | 29/620 ,000 Wheat, bushels.......... 264,404) 341,978) 247,502) 346 944 
. Corn, bushels............| $87,206] 726.896] 487'728| 351772 
49 623 000 | 47,995,000 Oats, bushels............ 450254| 426378] 304,848] 184 893 
21 852 000 | 16 268 ,000 Barley, bushels ......... 64 128 65 ,150 1,000 1,000 
5,714,000 | 7,383,000 Rye, bushels............ 89 266 58 ,868 36 ,287 41 ,540 
54,015,000 | 56,758,000 Malt, bushels........... 175 226) 114,050 42 000 49 660 
48 654.000 | 461505,000 | Timothy Seed, Ibs. 1,268 5 ,224 5 422 1,994 
Orcas ot i ibs 18'530, 18077] 13,449) 13.037 

Spring wheat. ..... _... |130 ,235 ,000 |126 ,864 ,000 ther Grass Seed, lbs . ; 077 13 348 : 

Hay, bonse. wun ...| 16,098] 13,394! 9 1552 7,582 
Aggregate 28 weeks... ~-|179 858,000 |174,859,000  Eyour, bbis......-.../...| 181,511] 133 /962| 82/4491 97/250 


Total receipts of winter and spring wheat at pri- 
mary markets 28 weeks since June, 1909, with com- 
parisons. 


Winter Spring Total 


-| 49 ,623 ,000 |180 235 000 |179 858 ,000 
47 995 000 |126 \864 000 |174 859 000 
41.761 .000 |104 153,000 |145,914 000 
48 042 000 |111 692 000 159 ,734 000 
| 53,632,000 |119 917 000 |173,549 ,000 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


The following is a statement of the exports and 
imports of various cereals, seeds, etc., for the month 
of November, 1909, and:for the eleven months end- 
ing with November, 1909, as reported by the Bureau 
of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor 
(quantities only unless otherwise stated): 


ELEVEN Monrus, 
Anricies. Novemser, 1909. || BNoinc NoveMBER 

1908 1909 1908 1909 
Exports— ; 
Barley, bu,-.... 1,321,913 810,285 || 5,757,034 4,226,949 
page eneat, bu.. 175 5,512 51,105 200 126 
Gorm W ls cota siet 3,153,491 | 2,350,935 || 31,125,085'| 30,264,707 
Ong Meat, DSi. cs. 20,569 29,277 318,350 420,200 
OBES uP iicrsi stares) ayej2;< > 244,533 217,391 1,121,714 1,176,936 
ake ta se 5th 327,383 | 1,927,270 || 19,922,403 | 15,917,134 
TRIED UE aleve aa) wise, alo 64,268 ar: caves sl tes 
R mo FISTS otcngn ie 412 i , 
WiLeer, be 2 ace 6,752,704 | 8,427,421 || 87,002,684 | 44,762,475 
Wheat’ Boi bbls. . 1,147,992 | 1,015,190 || 11,795,889 8,488,238 
B Millfeed, etc., 

ake. etn sans 5,028] 73,938) 49,159 
Dried G te. tons 2,589 , ) 18: 
Malt b “fe some a 4 es 15,152 11,308 145,179 120,342 
Rice, LS e SS oR 153,677 260, 671 1,254,003 2,273,317 
Rice B Meal, etc., 

Ibs So. es , ae 5s 3 f .| 1,957,805 | 3,689,573 | 18,895,597 | 19,422,758 

Clover Seed, lbs..... 1,784,229 | 1,267,860 || 6,497,953 | 13,046,716 
Flax Seed, Ba 37 83,120 || 1,395,505 36,141 
Timothy Seed, Ybs...] 3,122,155 | ~ 4,047,189 || 21,204,887 | 21,035,172 
Other Grass Seed, val. $78,579 $177,423 $370,493 $551,932 
Beans, ete., bu...... 33,883 47,666 251,299 291,214 
Imports— 
Dee, bu Sette corte a.cht 520,064 17,196 || 2,484,524 4,358,393 
PVC Ry B12 c cinress okie! 1,733 2,882 30,053 Bo2 
Wheat Flour, bbls. 3,193 9,223 27,354 102,805 
POE MS ig os.5 crass win 5,548,985 | 6,246,790 || 80,523,851 | 80,439,091 
Rice, Bran, Meal, etc., 

the: hi ho a E os 9,023,898 | 10,990,821 |\123,352,548 | 126,041,983 
Castor Beans, bu....|.....+.. 955780 [Wifes es ae 330,508 
Clover Seed, lbs... 624,690 768,800 || 15,330,637 | 14,297,474 
Flax Seed, bu.. 491 i 35,078 '973, 162 
Beans, etc., bu. 108,684 30,413 || 2,045,872 2,878,972 


CLEVELAND —Reported by M. A. 


Havens, Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Wheat, bushels.......... 19 477 12,210; 139,690)". 8,990 
Corn, bushels............| 1,184,753) 672,620} 310,215) 114,150 
Oats, bushels;....0...055 325 ,363/ 383,710 67 3837; 240 380 
Barley, bushels.......... 16 ,976 Wh 22210 rages een trae pike Re 
Rye, bushels; 5. 5 SG 381 ,588 210 Gencint dive ition canis 
Flax Seed; bushels:....)..)c...,.2 00+: Neon avotel Bc eticadone leeBape meee 
ETAy 7 tOMST se ues cei hee ee 5 155 5,371) 535 293 
Hour. bbls! sti. akyhats 31,870 39 ,940 14,070 14 ,820 
By Lake— 
Wheat, bushels........ 95,000) 200,150).:........ 110 ,000 
Barley, bushels..... ate Pie is 92',500).......- sageielamra bette 
Flax Seed, bushels. . 432600)" = 401000). odes sell ved c brates 
Flour, (BSUS e Laer cel ee eee ee ae ie 1,200 


DETROIT—Reported by F. W. Waring, Secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels..........{ 546,190] 586,936 10 ,722 6,700 
Corn, bushels............| 470,442} 291,230} 186,980] 129,688 
Oats, bushels............ 180 013} 248 282 55 ,02 90 440 
Barley, bushels.......... 40 ,382 35 ,500 O87 aware enti 
Rye, bushels...........- 26 ,036 22 044 17 ,258 82,796 
Rlour, barrels... 3.0. oes 16 824 25 ,800 25 396 10 ,800 


DULUTH— Reported by Chas. F. MacDonald, Secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels.......... 2 ,807 118) 3,806 ,832/ 5,454,720) 5,784,351 
Corn, bushels.. 


Oats, bushels. . 408,182) 452,296) 862,873) 966,653 
Barley, bushels 673,058). 777,426) 925,934) 1,135,333 
Rye, bushels...... 39 619 48 287 59 404) 220,074 
Flax Seed, bushels ...| 650665) 1,238 874] 3,179 1347| 3,342 1046 
BOGE, DDI dese ue oy. sneiets 159 500 86,500) 482,500) 277 065 


GALVESTON—Reported by C. McD. Robinson, Chief Inspector 
of the Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade. 
Wiheat i pashels tics css alisiacsmaaas <o | LBS) ASBlinc aon 246 480 
Corn, bushels.. ae 642 '856 Wcities Pee ie2k 147 485 


KANSAS CITY — Reported by E. D. Bigelow, Seere ans, of 
Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels......... 1,569 ,700| 2 ,077 ,900| 1,299 ,100| 1,442 100 
Corn} bushels. ..0 22... a: 1,044 900) 960,250; 572,700} 408,250 
Oats, bushels... ...- 200+. 280,500} 474,000; 408,000} 546,000 
Barley, bushels......... 22 100) 67 100° 8,800 4,400 
Rye, bushels. 01.4 .0s o. 5,500 47 ,300 1,100 13 ,200 
Bram sate mise crmeuennisley 1,420 1,920 6 ,600 6 ,200 
Flax Seed, bushels...... 1,000 5,000 2000) ceshicisres 
ay. ators Mis natch. 20/520) 16,212} 31360 3,304 
Flour, barrels... ......- 16 ,000) 17,750; 166,750| 204,750 


MILWAUKEE — Reported by H. A. Plumb, Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Wheat, bushels.......... 422 600! 674,842) 399,701) 626,689 
Corn) pusiersiy cues 284 900) 1,183,000) 351,038} 594 ,388 
Oats, bushels............| 499,500) 920,000) 547,856) 723,951 
Barley, bushels..........| 1,003 600) 1,827,200} 250,852} 456,465 
Rye, bushels... ......555 70,000) 128,700 81,000 66 ,206 
Timothy Seed, lbs....... 182,945) 828 ,887]........., 582 070 
Clover Seed, lbs. . . ..| 451,325} 986,475] 901,680) 828 590 
Flax Seed, bushels 43 460 BO) (BOO) as ter aveiatnts 2 ied 
Hay, tons. . 2,390 3,740 = 66 282 
Flour, bbls 298 325| 224,900} 397,378) 394 ,026 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC CANADA— Reported by George Hadrill, 
Secretary of the Board of Trade. 


While working at the Farmers’ Grain Co.’s eleva- 
tor, Charles Corwin was caught in a drag chain and 
sustained severe cuts in the face and back of the 
head. He was aged 35 years and is married. 


Wheat, bushels.......... e BOL Mabe OB ema see ois 1,176 
Corn, bushels............ 2003 36 140 BOO ase rete 
Oats, bushels. ...... 0.565 131 217! 242,024) = 138 414 63 323 
Barley, ushelay a steciaja's:.« 189 432 54 061 51,100 1 ioe 
Rye, bushels) seria cy iaas 8 933 Seale eal iam ca» oily Sirs, anan, 
Flax Seed, bushels. . 124 ,893 47 ,400 SOTO gy. wakes 
i Giana bison isc 60 ,943 38 |281 60 ,657 39 455 
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MINNEAPOLIS — Reported by B.S. Hughes, Asst. Secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 


Receipts Shipments 
Articles 
1909 | 1908 1909 | 1908 
Wheat, bushels......... 6,904 870) 7,457 470) 1,064,220) 1,210 680 
Corn; bishelsts sce. none | 467 670} 1,095 220 109 ,760 332 ,870 


816 ,240| 1,206,170 


| _ 757 ,300| 1 825 ‘850 
Barley, bushels......... 1,069,790) 1;595.590| 864 |290| 1/450 800 
Rye, bushels... 7. ...-.2- | 163 '850/ '1371890| 107.150) "132850 
Flax Seed, bushels....... 601 430} 735, 690) 85 ve 105 ,940 
Ray. /tOUSs ca, ctie a sucline es | 1,180) 3,060) "320 
Blouri bls hae sat. se eae 21 649 | 33,793) 1,319, B58 1,010 ,831 


NEW YORK — ia ecociedl by H. Heinzer, Statistician of the 
Produce Exchange. 


Wheat, bushels. . 2 246 ,400 2,578 521}. epee Naas 
Corn, bushels...... 11... 1 339 875 505 '202| et ee 
Oats, WUSHEIS See ae a IL ANT pele oes 15 ,907|.... 
Barley, bushels.......... 238 ,425 89 oe oe 


Rye, bushels... 2......... 23 ,000 


Timothy Seed, Ibs ..... Plesrsreesee]eeee = 15007 bes 
Clover Seed, lbs.. -/13 898 bes 17 ,929 “ 
Other Grass Seeds, lbs...) |../.......|. atin 


Flax Seed, bushels 28) 
Hay, tons. ae 72,485b 
Flour, bbls. . ZEA CRIBY: Wego see 


NEW ORLEANS - — Se ea i. ey eae Secretary e the 
Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels........4, 80 ,000 375 000; 184,309 223 391 
‘Corn, bushelsinsc. seen: 3,091 000) 1,203 400) 1 ,491 ‘m 600 ,559 
Oats, bushels: . )..!4.)ea5 140 ,800 216 ,000, 61 ,800 2,120 
Hay, tons. Seal BAD tec oleae kta | AGIs raren cone 
Flour, bbls. . 106 ,075! A8 400) 58, 364) 62 ,727 


OMAHA — een ie 


ine Ee Manchesten 
Omaha Grain Exchange. 


Secretary of the 


Wheat, bushels. . ..| 1,302,000 645,200) 855,000) 424 000 
Corn, bushels............| 2 ‘395 800) 1,394,800] 1,644 000] 586 000 
Oats, bushels............| 1,531 200} 758 400 1,329,000} 786,000 
Rye naushels: 2.8 ate. -| 65,000} ~~ 30,000) 39 ,000 18 ,000 
Barley, bushels. . mel 26 000 32 /,000| 15, ‘000 28 ‘000 


PEORIA — Reported by Jon R. enmrcn Ga of the 
Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels..........| 35,,633| 14 ,000 
Corn, bushels............| 1,083 ,993| 1,116 252 
Oats, bushels...... me PLS 730 ,500 667 ,814 
Barley, bushels..........] 96 085 102 ,151 
Rye, bushels... 000. 2s <0. 3,300 2,000 
Mill Feed, tons.......... 6 480 3,616 
Spirits and Liquors, bbls..| 52,102 59 944 
Syrups and Glucose, bbls.. 94 ,000 8 ,367 
eeds, lbs Fauoene 60 .000 
Broom Corn, lbs 225,000) 105,000 
Hay, tons f 307) oc 
Flour, bbls. 365 , "550 112 700 280 ,701 106 ,859 


PHILADELPHIA Secs by Frank E. 
of the Commercial Exchange. 
Wheat, bushels. . 1,852,513] 2,876 ,809 
Gorn, bushels.. Eee a 393 038) 1,221 844 
Oats, bushels...--.......| 334,641 | 
Barley, bushels.......... 4 000 
Rye} bushels!) 2.5 62.2 4 1,600 
Timothy Seed, bags...... 900 
Clover Seed, bags........ 580 
Other Grass Seeds, Ibs....). 


Marshall, Secretary 


1,729,785] 2,639,170 
1341570) 


639 935 


Flax Seed, bushels....... ‘181 600 "48 000)... 
ERA) OMS. apes te crs «jase 6 ,281 26}. 
Flour, bbls. . 299,557) 405 ‘4671 170) 


SAN FRANCISCO Pee by Wm. B. Downes, S atistician 
of the Merchants’ Exchange. 
Wheat, centals.......... { 
Corn, Cembalbiise cto sceen 
Oats, Gembalsis|s/< «2.5 sisverrky 


Barley, centals........... 82 

Rye, centals.. 2b 03 2.5 .ol SEE a Oya SOROS NRODC | Gan ceeeEel Meno mtoae 
Flax Seed, sacks.......... | nthe 

Hay, tons.. Brey ihe 

Flour, bbls. . 22)< 


ST. LOUIS = Reported fine Clone H. eras, See of the 
Merchants’ Exchange. 
Wheat, bushels... 0.5.5. 35 

bags. . a 
Corn, pueek 


Oats, bushels. oY 
bag: 


1,207 ,140 


1,121 ,595| 1,591 ,840 


Hay, EOUSN a sc eer: 


578 4,010 


Ve 
238 ‘0251 240,285] 307/490 


TOLEDO —Reported by Archibald Gassaway, Secretary of the 
Produce Exchange. 


212 ,020 


Wheat, bushels. . ...| 299,500/ 275,000; i27,600/ 102,600 
Corn, bushels.. ...+...{ 539,400} 318,400) 272,800 181,400 
Oats, bushels........... .{ 155.300) . 142 ,000 277 ,800) 97 ,400 
Barley, bushels.......... | OOO Hiteaa tee SOO tae Sa 
Rye, bushels. oo... esses | 7,000, il 600) 25 ,600 13 ,000 
Clover Seed, bags. 5 890) 14 ,329) 2 350 16 ,592 
EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 
F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending 
Jan, 8, 1910, as compared with same weeks last year, 
have been as follows: 


| For Week Ending | For Week Ending 
Jan. 8 Jan. 9 | Jan. 1 Jan. 2 


1910. | 1909. | 1910. | 1909. 


Wheat. bushels) ee eee 1 ,845 ,000) 2 540 000 Th 625 000! 1 687 ,000 
Corn, bushels... ........ 1,516 000, 1 227 000 


Articles. 


Oats, bushels.........-. 1,000) 3,000 13 000) 3/000 
Rive, sDtshelss trae sncc tet ma Vite iaas ain} DT ADOO SR. cncraneel veces 
Barley, bushels......... 81 000. 65,000)... 6.8 .k 30 ,000 
Flour, barrels..........% 264,000! 198 200 193,700) 282,700 


Gov. A. O. Eberhart, of Minnesota, on January 10, 
named Charles G. Bryant, of Duluth, and George B. 
Chandler, of Minneapolis, members of the State 
Board of Grain Appeals. They do not take office 
until August. Mr. Bryant succeeds T. B. McManus 
of Crookston, and Mr. Chandler §. O. Thorson, of 
Winthrop. Both new men are Republicans. 
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ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN NEWS 


ILLINOIS. 


The Herdman Grain Company of Morrisonville, 
Ill., has dissolved. 


Fred Cloidt will install a Hall Signaling Grain 
Distributor at Beecher, IIl. 


The elevator at Fullerton, Dewitt County, Ill., has 
been sold to O. A. De Long of Washington, Lowa. 


John F. Wallace has purchased a half interest 
in the grain business of R. J. Riley at Forrest, 111. 

The elevator of A. S. Harshbarger at Virden, II1., 
has been purchased by Kime & Gibson, who took 
possession on January 1. 

Osear Jones has sold his grain business at Chris- 
man, Ill, to F. K. Thayer, who will conduct it 
under the style, Thayer Hlevator Co. 


George Couch & Sons contemplate the erection of 
a large grain elevator in the spring near the site 
of their present grain house at Salem, IU. 


The Windsor Grain Co. has definitely decided to 
build another elevator in Windsor, lll. to take 
the place of the one destroyed by fire a year ago. 


The J. P. Garber Grain Co., at Roanoke, Ill., is 
now operating under the style, Garber & Belsley, the 
latter recently having become a member of the firm. 


John Nelson has about completed an elevator with 
35,000 bushels capacity at Hooper station, four 
miles southeast of Donovan, Iroquois County, Ill. 

The Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. began putting 
wheat in the new 100,000-bushel elevator at Alton, 
Ill., recently. The elevator is 30 feet wide and 120 
feet high. 

It is reported that an elevator will be built be- 
tween Murdock and Newman, Ill., and that the 
projectors have been arranging with officials of the 
C., H. & D. R. R. for a site. 

The Lexington Grain Co., of Bloomington, IIl1., 
with $6,000 capital. has been incorporated to deal 
in grain and farm produce by Isaac Livingston, 
A. P. Schantz and L. E. Slick. 

The Rogers Grain Co. has sold its elevator at 
Lexington, Ill., to Bloomington men. Philip Steiner, 
the manager, has purchased an interest in the lum- 
ber and grain business of J. J. Kemp. 

The Berrys & Breckenridge Farmers’ Grain Co. 
Berry, Sangamon County, Ill., which recently in- 
corporated with $5,000 capital, has elected J. J. 
Waters, president; T. D. Farrell, secretary: 


The Buckhart Farmers’ Grain Co., of Buckhart, 
Sangamon County, Ill., with $2,500 capital, has been 
incorporated to deal in grain and agricultural im- 
plements by S. J. Miller, H. C. Ratz and Mr. Stevens. 

The Rogers Grain Co. has sold its elevator and 
site at McDowell, Ill., to the McDowell Farmers’ 
Elevator Co. This leaves the latter concern in com- 
plete control of the elevator business at McDowell. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by Kaga 
& Co. of Camargo, Ill., with $2,500 capital, to do a 
general grain business. The incorporators are 
Harry C. Kaga, Myrtle M. Kaga and William 
Trimble. 


The Farmers’ Grain Co. of Sutler Siding, Sutler 
Siding, Il., with $3,700 capital, has been incorpor- 
ated to deal in grain, coal, tile, live stock, building 
material, etc., by C. N.-Sutler, Charles Graff and 
A. I. Brennemann. 


Farmers in the vicinity of Coles, Ill. have ‘or- 
ganized a grain company with $10,000 capital stock, 
and an elevator will be erected. The idea is to 
offer competition to the present elevator concern 
so that prices may be maintained. 


J. A. McCreery has just leased the farmers’ ele- 
vators at Lincoln and Skelton, Logan Gounty, III., 
and will-operate them with Mason City as head- 
quarters. He has also secured a lease of the 
tarmers’ elevator at New Holland, III. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Holcomb-Dutton Lumber Co. of Sycamore, I1l., with 
$50,000 capital to manufacture and deal in lumber, 
grain, coal, tile and other merchandise. The in- 
corporators are George E. Dutton, Arthur H. Hol- 
comb and Sanford A. Holcomb. 


The farmers and business men of Downs and 
Ford Woods, McLean County, Ill., who recently or- 
ganized the Downs Grain Co., have elected HE. J. 
“Sweeney, president and EH. B. Lanier, secretary. 
The capital stock, $15,000, has all been subscribed. 
An elevator of 40,000 bushels’ capacity is now in 
course of erection at Downs and one of 30,000 
bushels’ capacity will be built at Ford Woods. 


Secretary I. W. Strong of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association reports the following recent 
changes among the grain dealers of Illinois: BH. BE. 
Delp Grain Co. succeeds Delp, Ettinger & Co. at 
Bourbon, Ind., and Philadelphia, Pa.; Rumsey, 
Moore & Co. succeed Moseman Grain Co., at Peoria, 
Ill; Miller-Graves Grain & Lumber Co. succeed 
Miller & Graves at Duncan, I1l.; Dickinson & Lewis 
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succeed A. O. Anderson at Lee, Ill.; Turner Bros. 
succeed W. R. Messereau at Manefield, Ill.; F. K. 
Thayer succeeds Oscar Jones at Chrisman, II1.; G. 
B. and C. M. Griffin succeed George B. Griffin at 
Charleston, Ill.; Watseka Farmers’ Grain Co. suc- 
ceeds Rose & Jakle at Watseka, Il].; John Hessel- 
backer succeeds N. A. Gault, only dealer, at Hliza- 
beth, Ill; Bunyan & Evans succeed Wm. H. Suf- 
fern Grain Co. at Hammond, Ill.; Palmer & McKee 
succeed J. P. M. Harrison at Ashley, Ill.; Wright’s 
Switch Grain Co. (mail Mattoon) succeeds W. L. 
Majors at Wright’s Switch, Ill.; Shellabargér Ele- 
vator Co. succeeds Majors & Wright at Coles, II1.; 
Hitch & Kirk succeed Rising & Murray at Bond- 
ville, Ill.; J. V. Shaughnessy succeeds Frank Mc- 
Cormick at Marseilles, Ill. 


EASTERN. 


B. D. Ruggles has started a grain business at” 


Sutton, Vt. 
William H. Knox of Madbury, N. H., has engaged 
in the grain business at Dover, N. H. 


W. N. Potter & Sons have taken possession of 
their new grain store in Greenfield, Mass. 


Elmer Sprague, station agent at Wentworth, N. H., 
is to erect a store for grain and flour at that place. 


James Morgan, postmaster at Canterbury Plains, 
Windham County, Conn., has his new grain building 
about completed. 


A building which is béing erected in Lee, Mass. 
will be leased by William Parlett and he will en- 
gage in the grain business. 


R. F. Gregg, a Marlow (N. H.) miller, has pur- 
chased a 45-horse power boiler and 85-horse power 
engine from Madden & Trumbull, grain dealers of 
Wihite River Junction, Vt. 


John Morrison, a grocer of Winnisuam, Belknap 
County, N. H., has purchased the grain business of 
C. E. Cate at Sanbornton Bay, same county, and will 
conduct a combination grocery and grain store. 


The new Wheeler Elevator in Buffalo, N. Y., which 
was recently completed, is now in operation. It is 
built of conerete and has a capacity of 750,000 
bushels. The concern now controls four elevators. 


Work on the big grain elevators for the Shredded 
Wheat Co. at Niagara Falls, N. Y., is progressing 
rapidly. They will have a capacity of 50,000 bushels 
each. They will be eighty feet high and have. a 
diameter of forty-five feet. 


The Tidewater Grain Co. of New York City, with 
$40,000 capital stock, has been incorporated to 
buy and sell any and all kinds of grain, flour, feed, 
ete., by K. Stephens, W. W. Howe, Brooklyn, and 
H. N. Witting, New York City. 


The United Ice & Coal Co. has completed its new 
elevator in Steelton, Pa. Work of remodeling the 
office is now under way and a new scale, with 
twice the capacity of the old one, will be installed. 
The new elevator has a capacity of 12,000 bushels. 


The Anderson-Jones Co., dealers in grain, feed, 
flour, etc., at York, Pa., has been dissolved by mu- 
tual consent. G. G. Jones, who withdraws, will in 
the near future move to the mill which he recently 
purchased from J. E. Slyder at SeitzviHe, Shrews- 
bury Township, Pa., where he will be personally in 
charge. 

The Mansfield Milling Co., successor to BH. F. 
Wilbur & Son, Mansfield, Mass., has commenced the 
erection of two large buildings, one a steel elevator 
60 feet high, the other a three-story warehouse. The 
elevator will have a capacity of 40,000 bushels. The 
total capacity of the two structures will be 75,900 


bushels. The buildings will probably be completed 
by February 1. 
OHIO, INDIANA AND MICHIGAN. 
Construction work on the Bowers-Niblick Ele- 
.vator at Decatur, Ind., is progressing rapidly. 
The Mason Elevator Co. of Mason, Mich., is in- 


stalling two motors, one of 20-horse power, the other 
4-horse power. 

Bert Lowe has rented the Lowe Elevator at Mon- 
ticello, Ind., to Loughry Bros. and will engage in 
other business. 


The Galveston Grain Co. of Galveston, Ind., has 
sold one of its elevators to the Urmston Grain Co. 
of Tipton, Ind. 


The Toledo & Wabash Hlevator Co. offers its grain 
elevator, Wabash No. 5, with a capacity of 1,500,000 
bushels at Toledo, Ohio, for sale. 


The Callahand & Neff Go., grain dealers of Can- 
field, Ohio, have been incorporated with $10,000 
capital by Irwin Callahand, C. H., C. C., R. J., Sadie 
C, and Melva Neff. 

Notice of the formation of the Worthington Grain 
Co. of Worthington, ind., has been filed. The part- 
nership comprises Harry H. Stahl, William P. Bal- 
lard and E. Byrd Squire. 

The Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative Union 
of America Elevator Co. has been organized at 
Vincennes, Ind., with $20,000 capital stock. The 
purpose is to build elevators and cribs at Wheatland 
and-handle grain and live stock in Knox County. 


TRADE 


W. W. Myers of Wheatland is president and E. M. 
Smith of Wheatland secretary-treasurer. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
People’s Grain Co. of North Judson, Ind., with 
$5,000 capital stock. The directors are W. F. Mar- 
guard, P. H. McCormick and C. A. McCormick. 


Jordan & Conarroe of Indianapolis, Ind., have 
purchased the Pennsylvania Transfer Hlevator on 
the J. M. & I. and Belt Railway, Indianapolis, and 
will operate it in connection with their regular 
grain business. 

Grain elevator firms and farminy implement 
dealers in Moulton and New Knoxville, Ohio, have 
consolidated under the name of Detjen-Kattman Co, 
The New Knoxville Elevator is in course of erection. 
Henry Detjen and Louis Kattman are the leading 
stockholders. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Huntertown Grain Co. of Huntertown, Ind., and the 
Berne Hay & Grain Co. of Berne, Ind. The directors 
are Dr. Frank Greenwell, Charles Tilden and Charles 
Bleke of Huntertown and C. L. Egly and D. C. Welty 
of Berne. It is the intention of the new concern to 
take over the elevator of the Berne Hay & Grain 
Co. and do a general business in the purchase and 
sale of grain and grain products at that place. 


IOWA. 


EH. B. Glenn has sold his elevator at Maynard, 
Iowa, to Nels Enge, of Minneapolis. 


The W. N. Klaus Co. has purchased a Hall Sig- 
naling Grain Distributor for an elevator at Akron, 
Iowa. 


John Frerichs will equip his elevator at Holland, 
Iowa, with an improved Hall Signaling Grain 
Distributor. 


The Frerichs Elevator and Coal business at Grun- 
dy Center, Iowa, has been sold to John Ontjes and 
he is now in possession.. 


The Fiala Bros. have purchased the C. S. King 
Elevators at Solon and Ely, Iowa. They at present 
operate an elevator at Solon. 


R. B. Lacey, who has been manager of the 
DeWo.t & Wells Elevator at Gillett Grove, Clay 
County, Iowa, has purchased that concern’s ele- 
vator at Varina, Iowa. 


Construction work on the new Farmers’ Elevator 
at Akron, Iowa, has been commenced. The old 
structure was destroyed by fire. Changes have been 
made in the cement foundation for the new building. 

The Neola Hlevator at Fonda, Iowa, will cease op- 
erations aS soon as the grain on hand can be dis- 
posed of. The reason assigned is that the entrance 
into the field of the farmers’ elevator has made 
competition too brisk. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS. AND NEBRASKA. 
B. C. Finley is arranging to build an elevator at 


Tipton, Mo. 


J. H. Werner will erect an elevator and flour mill 
at St. Charles, Mo. 


F. W. Scisson is arranging to build a large ele 
vator near Ainsworth, Neb. 


The Western Grain & Stock Co. of Weston, Neb., 
have purchased a Hall Signaling Grain Distributor. 
The Trans-Mississippi Grain Co, of Kearney, 
Neb., will install a Hall Signaling Grain Distributor. 
The Bushton Grain & Supply Co. of Bushton, Kan, 
has increased its capital stock from $3,000 to $6,000. 


. A Hall Signaling Grain Distributor will be in- 
stalled by Se H. Holmquist Co., at Omaha, 
Neb. 


The owners of the elevator at Clare, Johnson 
County, Kan., contemplate installing a dump and 
sheller. 


Van Buren & Son, who have been conducting an 
elevator at Fairbury, Neb., have finished installing 
machinery for a flour mill at that place. 


John Erickson has sold his elevator at Stroms- 
burg, Polk County, Neb., to the T. B. Hord Grain 
Co., of Central City, Neb. The latter assumed con- 
trol January 1. 


It was erroneously reported that the Farmers’ 
Elevator Co. had abandoned plans for the erection 
of an elevator at Germantown, Brown County, Kan. 
They will build. 

The new elevator which will be operated by 
Thurman J. Bixler at Hutchinson, Kan., has been 
completed. It is forty feet high and has a capacity 
of 5,000 bushels; cost, $2,700. 

The contfact for the new farmers’ elevator at 
Sterling, Kan., has been let and construction work 
will soon be commenced. It will have a capacity 
of 20,000 bushels, and will cost $4,200. It will be 
completed about March 1. 


The ‘Lincoln Grain Co. of Lincoln, Neb., has pur- 
chased six elevators in south-central Nebraska of 
the Ewart Co., with an average capacity of 12,000 to 
15,000 bushels. This gives the Lincoln Company 
25 local elevators in the South Platte country, with a 
combined capacity of 400,000 bushels. Five of the 
elevators recently purchased are at DeWitt and 


January 15, 1910. 
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¥ 


January 15, 1910. 


Tobias, Saline County, Neb., and Helvey, Kesterson 
and Powell, Jefferson County, Neb. 

H. S. Fisk has purchased land from the Missouri- 
Pacific Railroad and has begun the erection of an 
elevator at LaCrosse, Kan. The structure is to be 
26x26 feet and 40 ft. high. It is reported another 
elevator will be erected in LaCrosse in the spring. 


The Davis Elevator, which has been operated in 
North Topeka, Kan., for many years, is about to be 
abandoned by the Midland Milling Co., which holds 
the Jease. It is understood that farmers in the 
northern part of Shawnee County may get control 
of the elevator. 


The Independent Grain & Commission Co., of 
Wichita, Kan., will henceforth be known as the In- 
dependent Grain Co. A new member has been taken 
in in the person of J. F. Jones, who was associated 
with his father for many years in the banking busi- 
ness at Pratt, Kan. 


J. HE. Winterscheidt has sold his elevator, home 
and other property at Germantown, Brown County, 
Kan., to James Curtis and Len Roberts, both of 
Denton, Kan. The value of all the property is 
about $20,000. Mr. Winterscheidt will make his 
home in St. Mary’s, Kan. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. has been organized at 
Dundee, Kan., with $12,500 capital. Frank Spaniol 
is president, Martin Keenan, vice-president, Robert 
McMullen, secretary, and Tobias Unruh, treasurer. 
The concern has purchased the Rock Grain Co.’s 
site and building and will tear down the present 
structure and rebuild an up-to-date plant with a 
capacity of 50,000 bushels. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN. 


The Berryville Milling Co. of Berryville, Ark., 
will erect a 25,000-bushel elevator. 


A certificate of dissolution has been filed by the 
Updike Grain Co. of Fort Worth, Texas. 

O. M. Boyd & Co. have opened a wholesale grain, 
flour and provision business in Gastonia, N. C. 


A certificate of dissolution has been filed by the 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co. of Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 


H. B. Horner and J. D. Wrather, comprising the 
Horner Grain Co., of Union City, Tenn., now have 
quarters in the Walker Building in that city. 


The receivers of the T. H. Bunch Co. sold the 
plant of the bankrupt company of Little Rock, Ark., 
on December 29 to W. EH. Overstreet and associates 
for $17,523. 

The Hearn Hardware & Grain Co., which was 
established in Hastings, Okla., in 1903, has been 
sold to the Block-Miller Hardware & Lumber Co. 
of Lawton, Okla. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Sunset Grain & Elevator Co., of El Paso, Texas, with 
$30,000 capital stock, by J. H. Cheatham, James 
Harrison and Fritz Straugh. 


Business men of Beaumont and Seymour, Texas, 
have acquired the properties of the Seymour Mill, 
Elevator and Light Co., at Seymour. The property 
is valued at $75,000. It is understood toe promoters 
will establish a flour mill at Beaumont. 


The trustees in bankruptcy for the Hardy Grain 
Co., met recently in Union City, Tenn., and sold to 
the Neil & Shofner Grain Co., of Nashville, Tenn., 
the highest bidders, the mills and elevators for 
$16,800. The office building and fixtures were 
bought by G. B. Driskill of Union City. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by J. H. 
Cofer & Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va., with maximum cap- 
‘ital of $50,000 and minimum $20,000. The object 
is to engage in the wholesale and retail grain busi- 
ness. J. H. Cofer is president; W. HE. Flournoy, 
vice-president and V. W. Emory, secretary-treasurer. 


MINNNESOTA AND WISCONSIN. ' 


The Empire Elevator Co. is building a corn crib 
8x30 feet adjoining its grain house at Stewart, Minn. 

The large elevator near the railroad shops at 
Wabasha, Minn., which had been in operation a 
number of years, has been razed. 


Farmers in the vicinity of Glencoe, Minn., are 
considering the proposition of organizing a co- 
operative company to erect an elevator. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Hudson, Wis., with 
$8,000 capital stock, has been incorporated by A. G. 
Buemmele, H. P. Young, C. E. Hunter, J. R. Haddon 
and W. M. Grant. 

Highty farmers in Palmyra, Harrison, Steen and 
Johnson Townships, Knox County, Minn., have or- 
ganized a company to erect an elevator and ship live 
stock. The capital is $20,000. The offices will be 
in Wheatland, Rice County. W. W. Myers is presi- 
dent and E. M. Smith secretary-treasurer. 

It has been decided to reorganize the Hendrum 
Elevator Co., Hendrum, Minn., into a co-operative 
concern. The old company will sell the house for 
$5,500 and about 110 shares of stock will be sold at 
$55 a share. Of the money invested in shares, 10 
per cent will go to the shareholders and the rest of 
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the net earnings will be divided pro rata among 
those who sold grain at the elevator according to the 
amount sold, 


The Bombay Farmers’ Mercantile & Elevator Co., 
of Bombay, Goodhue County, Minn., is arranging 
to take over the Milwaukee Hlevator Co.’s elevator 
and lumber yard at Bombay, and hereafter conduct 
its entire business from that place. The capital 
stock of the concern has been increased to $10,000. 


Building permits to the amount of $96,000 were 
issued on December 20 at Minneapolis to the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. to cover the portion of the 
work that the concern started last year on its 
improvements in Southeast Minneapolis, and which 
will be completed this year. One permit for $90,000 
is for a tile and concrete grain elevator. The ele- 
vator will cost between $225,000 and $250,000. 


The new concrete annex to Elevator S of the Great 
Northern system at Superior, Wis., represents an 
expenditure of $500,000. The new grain house has 
a storage capacity of 2,250,000 bushels of grain in 
its 72 large bins and 5] intermediate bins. On 
Northwestern Dock No. 2 a new unloading rig has 
been built and other improvements made at a cost 
of $100,000. Another unloading rig will be erected 
during the summer. 


The new elevator to be erected by the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., which will be the largest in Min- 
neapolis, will be of concrete, reinforced with half- 
inch spirals and sixteen one-inch vertical rods. The 
back walls will be forty-two inches through, sixteen 
feet outside diameter, and one hundred feet high. 
With the working house above, the height will be 
200 feet over all. The space between the circular 
bins will be utilized for grain pockets. 


WESTERN. 


The elevator which has been in course of erection 
for Mr. Graham at Mondak, Mont., is about com- 
pleted. 


D. -L. Lytle has begun operations in his. new 
elevator on the Northern Pacific tracks at Miles 
City, Mont. 


The Central Elevator Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., 
is soon to commence the erection of an elevator at 
Laurel, Mont. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Farmers’ Hlevator Co. of Lanark, Valley County, 
Mont., with $7,000 capital stock. 


The addition to the M. M. Co. Hlevator on the 
railroad right-of-way at Kalispell, Mont., has been 
completed. The capacity has been increased to 57,- 
000 bushels. 


The Lytle Hlevator at Moore, Mont., which was 
destroyed by fire recently, has been rebuilt and is 
about ready for operation. The new structure is 
modern in every respect. 


The California and Oregon Grain & Elevator Co. 
has filed articles of incorporation in Los Angeles, 
Cal., having $250,000 capital stock. J. B. Alexander, 
W. H. Joyce, Samuel Murphy, W. H. Holliday and 
W. E. Kelley are the directors... Elevators will be 
established in California, Washington and Oregon. 


The Porter-Walton Co., grain and seed merchants, 
have purchased from A. H. Vogeler, of the Vogeler 
Seed & Produce Co., property in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, for $12,000. It is said that the purchasers in- 
tend to erect a large grain warehouse on the site, 
which is advantageously situated near the new 
Denver & Rio Grande depot. 


It is reported that the Globe Milling Co. of Los 
Angeles, Cal., will in the near future erect at the 
water front in San Pedro, Cal., a modern grain 
elevator and flour mill. It is said a lease has been 
secured from the Southern Pacific Ry. Co. for 
several acres of ground. The location is such that 
the elevator may be reached by all boats entering 
the harbor and the grain easily hoisted. 


Work has been commenced on the reconstruction 
of the grain and feed warehouse of J. B. Stevens & 
Co. at Tacoma, Wash., which was destroyed by fire 
recently. The new plant will be on the former 
site on the city waterway. When the warehouse was 
destroyed an addition to the plant was under con- 
struction, but most of this was saved. It is prob- 
able the addition will be rushed to completion and 
used until the main warehouse shall have been 
completed, 


The Pacific Milling & Elevator Co. will commence 
the erection of a dock, elevator and flour mill to 
cost $500,000 in Portland, Ore. The site consists of 
four acres. The elevator will be of concrete and 
will have a capacity of 500,000 bushels of wheat. The 
mill will have a capacity of 500 barrels a day. The 
dock will be 440 feet long and 366 feet back from the 
river front. President G. L. Campbell states that a 
line of steamers will be run between Portland and 
Los Angeles. The stockholders include a large 
number of farmers, merchants and business men 
in Oregon, Washington and Idaho. The company 
was incorporated November 18, 1909 by G. L. 
Campbell, I. G. Sanford, Charles P. Doe, D. G. 
Leitch, H. B. Henley, W. C. Ripley and W. W. 
Richardson. The concern will also build a concrete 
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elevator on the water front at Los Angeles, and one 
at Port Costa, Cal. 


THE DAKOTAS. 

The Equity Hlevator at New Rockford, N. D., 
is about completed. 

There is agitation for a farmers’ 
Elrod, Clark County, S. D. 

The Farmers’ Elevator at Brinsmade, N. D., may 
be converted into an equity elevator. 

A grain eleyator is to be erected 
Billings County, N. D., in the spring. 

A new engine has been installed in the plant of 
the Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Canton, S. D. 

It is understood that John Kingston has pur- 
chased the Wiestern Elevator at Hitchcock, S. D. 

The elevator of the Reinhart Estate at White 
Rock, S. D., is now the property of the United Grain 
Co. 

Jacob Kiesz has purchased the elevator at Eureka, 
S. D., from Stickel & Mettler’ for $5,500. He as- 
sumed charge January 1. 

_ Construction work on the Western Elevator at 
Mott, N. D., is progressing rapidly. It will have a 
capacity of 50,000 bushels. 

The Knox Grain Co., of Oakes, N. D., has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital by E. J. Walton, 
C. E. Knox and M. L. Walton, all of Oakes. 

There is agitation for a farmers’ cooperative ele- 
vator at Hannah, N. D. If an elevator cannot be 


elevator at 


in Medora, 


purchased it is likely that one will be erected. 


The Lamoure Grain Co. was launched at Lamoure, 
N. D., recently by A. H. Johnson and J. S. Emerson. 
The concern has purchased the Monarch Elevator 
at that point. 

A. R. M., Jacob and D. R. M. Hofer, G. G. Stahl 
and Frank Baily have bought elevators at, Dolton, 
Turner County, S. D., and Worthing, Lincoln 
County, S. D. 

F. L. Wheeler has completed his elevator at the 
new town of Nyberg, between Scotland and Tyndall, 
S. D., and it is now in operation. It has a capacity 
of 20,000 bushels and will be in charge of Jacob 
Berreth, Jr. 

The first elevator for Mott, N. D., known as the 
Columbia Elevator, was formally opened for busi- 
ness recently. On the opening day 1,400 bushels of 
wheat were received. The structure has a capacity 
of 30,000 -bushels. 

At a recent meeting of the Farmers’ Elevator 
Co. at Taylor, N. D., it was voted to increase the - 
capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. Farm ma- 
chinery will be handled in the future. There are 
eighty stockholders. 

Jacob and Chris Bieber of Eureka, S. D., have 
purchased the 20,000 bushel elevator, coal sheds, 
residence property and town lots of H. A. Gross 
at Larvik, Emmons County, N. D. They will take 
over the grain business on February 1 with Chris 
Bieber as manager. 

Farmers in the vicinity of Plana, Brown County, 
S. D., have organized to acquire an elevator at that 
point. Robert Owens was elected president and 
T. E. Williams, secretary. It is proposed to capital- 
ize at $5,000 or $6,000. If an elevator can not be 
purchased one will be erected. 


The Flandreau Elevator Co. has been organized 
at Flandreau, S. D., and the Dings Elevator has 
been purchased. The members of the new concern 
are Jesse A. Smith, J. P. Tenold, H. A. Booth, G.-E. 
Pettigrew, Chris Braake, W. F. McClelland and Ira 
F. Blewett. Chris Braake has been appointed man- 
ager. The elevator is now open for business. 

Rapid progress is being made in the erection of 
the elevator for David Couttes at Belfield, N. D. 
The engine house has been completed and a ten- 
horse power engine installed. The elevator will be 
30x33 feet ground area and 51 feet to the top of the 
crib. It will be 81 feet high. There will be an 
annex or flour shed, 12x30x14 feet. A feed mill will 
also be installed. 


CANADIAN. 


The Imperial Elevator Co. of Calgary, Alta., has 
bought an elevator at Didsbury, Alta., from C. Hie- 
bert. 

James Richardson & Sons, of Kingston, Ont., grain 
merchants, have converted their business into a 
jeint stock company with $750,000 capital. 

It is reported that the Canadian Northern Quebec 
Railway, whose elevator was recently destroyed by 
fire at Quebec, Que., will rebuild at Cape Rouge, Que. 

It is reported that the Harbor Commissioners at 
Montreal, Que., are contemplating an extension or 
enlargement of the grain holding capacity of their 
elevators. A large quantity of wheat is being held 
in the west and it has not yet been decided when it 
is to be moved. 


In order to increase its capacity to 500,000 bushels 
the Goderich Elevator & Transit Co. will erect a 
cement and steel annex to its elevator at Goderich, 
Ont. A by-law is being submitted to the taxpayers 
for the exemption of the concern’s present plant 
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and the proposed additions from all municipal taxa- 
tion for ten years from January, 1911. 

Work has been begun on the construction of an 
elevator of 50,000 bushels’ capacity at Granum, Alta., 
by the Vancouver Milling Co. This will make five 
elevators at that point. 


[For the ‘American Elevator and Grain Trade.’’] 


THE GRAIN NEWS OF TOLEDO AND OHIO. 


BY HE. F. BAKER, 

The year 1909, while in some respects not as 
heavy as the preceding year, has proven very satis- 
factory on the whole. Total wheat receipts for the 
iZ months amounted to 4,364,000 bushels as against 
4.457,200 bushels in 1908. Corn receipts fell con- 
siderable below the preceding year, having been 3,- 
709,600 bushels as against 5,429,200 bushels.. Oats 
receipts were also short, having been 3,289,300 bush- 
els aS compared with 3,767,500 bushels. Farmers 
are still selling wheat very hesitatingly, but there 
has been a sufficient amount to satisfy all needs of 
the mills, which are operating at less than half 
capacity. There is on hand here approximately 
950,000 bushels of wheat-at this time. There has 
been an unusually strong call for spring wheat by 
the scattered mills of the state, and from three to 
five cars a day have been shipped out to supply 
these needs. 

The quality of corn coming in here is not of the 
best, and for the past week or two the moisture 
tests have shown more dampness than for some 
time previous. This is due to the fact that farmers 
are marketing their corn from the fields and holding 
the supply in cribs for future sale. Out of 88 cars 
recently reported but 12 graded No, 3, while 64 
graded No. 4 and nine sample. It is expected that 
the quality will improve from this time on. There 
is now on hand here approximately 200.000 bushels. 

The local supply of oats has increased recently a 
trifle with about 110,000 bushels on hand. The 
quality is first-class. 

The Toledo Produce Exchange held its annual 
meeting for the election of officers on January 3 
and selected the following for the ensuing year: 
President, Edwin L. Camp; first vice-president, Fred 


W. Jaeger; second vice-president, Wm. W. Cum- 
mings; treasurer, Charles S. Burgg; secretary, 
Archibald Gassaway; directors—Frank. I. King, 


David Anderson, John Wickenheiser, Fred O. Pad- 
dock, Cyrus 8. Coup, W. H. Morehouse, E. L. South- 
worth, James E. Rundell, Frederick Reynolds, Henry 
L. Goemann; committee of arbitration—Fred Mayer, 
W. H. Haskell, J. W. Young, Geo. J. Rudd, W. E. 
Thompkins, H. D. Raddatz, K. D. Keilholtz; com- 
mittee of appeals—J. C. Keller, A. W. Bunce, W. E. 
Stone, W. H. Cratz, F. W. Rundell, R. L. Burge, 
R. P. Lipe, H. R. DeVore, F. R. Moorman, J. H. 
Taylor and G. G. Major. 

The newly elected president has been a promi- 
nent factor in the organization for years and is 
especially fitted for the plave because of his compre- 
hensive knowledge of the grain and milling busi- 
ness, together with his executive ability and natural 
activity. He has been prominently identified with 


other clubs and organizations, including the Trans-. 


portation Club. 

Following the election Mr. Camp gave a dinner to 
about 50 members of the organization at the Secor 
Hotel. The dinner consisted of seven courses, and 
David Anderson, president of the National Milling 
Co., presided as toastmaster. Each guest of the 
occasion was presented with a handsome souvenir 
by the hotel management in the form of a watch fob 
showing a bas relief picture of the hotel on a back- 
ground of gold. 


Toledo grain men were well represented at the 
recent meeting of the Ohio Millers’ State Associa- 
tion at the Great Southern in Columbus, recently. 
David Anderson, president of the National Milling 
Co., of Toledo, was present and gave a talk on wheat 
quality, and A. Mennell discussed his: cental system. 
E. L. Southworth, Cyrus S. Coup. E. Ned Crum- 
baugh and Fred Mayer were also present. Follow- 
ing is the address delivered on the occasion by 
Mr. Mennell: 

“On several occasions during the year 1909 the 
question has been discussed in millers’ meetings as 
to what should be done to establish uniform rates 
cn flour packages. I have given this matter some 
aitention for several years, and I am strongly of the 
opinion that we should ask congress to establish 
the decimal system, not only on flour, but also on 
wheat and other grains, flour to be sold on the basis 
of 200 pounds to the barrel, with fractional parts 
of 100 pounds, 50 pounds, 25 pounds, 10 pounds and 
2% pounds. Some states have legislated 192 pounds 
as a barrel for flour in sacks, while most states 
specify 196 pounds to the barrel. There is no good 
reason for recognizing either one as a standard for 
flour, when a 200-pound basis is muéh more com- 
prehensive and does away with all short-weight 
packages, born out of fractional parts of a barrel, 
when the standard is 196 pounds. 

Not only should flour be sold as indicated above, 
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but wheat and other grains should be bought and 
sold at a price per 100 pounds instead of a bushel. 
A bushel has no meaning whatever to any one 
handling wheat. When a farmer has his wheat 
threshed, he pays for the number of bushels ascer- 
tained by measurement, which is in every case a 
very incorrect way of reckoning. If this wheat 
should weigh 62 pounds to the bushel, he raised 
more wheat than he figured from the threshermen’s 
calculations; if on the other hand his wheat is of 
inferior quality, testing, say from 52 to 53 pounds 
to the bushel, he finds, on marketing the wheat, 
that he has many busheis less than he paid the 
threshermen for, and not infrequently the farmer 
blames the country grain dealer or the miller for 
a discrepancy in weights, due entirely to the meas- 
uring in one case and weighing in the other. The 
use of the bushel is an absurdity when applied to 
ear corn, as is the case in many parts of Ohio. Of 
new corn it takes as much as 80 pounds to make a 
bushel, according to moisture contents, while 69 
pounds of dry ear corn will easily shell out a bushel 
of 56 pounds. Fortunately most sections of Ohio 
now buy ear corn on a 100-lb. basis, which is proper 
and wheat should be handled in the same way. 

Inasmuch as the decimal system is now used for 
weights, wherever there are fractions of a unit, 
there is no reason why it should not be adopted as 
a basis -for handling grain and grain products. I 
hope the millers of Ohio will go on record as favor- 
ing the decimal system in the handling of wheat 
and flour. It will materially simplify all book rec- 
ords and will in the long run be more satisfactory to 
the miller, the dealer and the consumer.” 


The branch school of the Ohio State Agricultural 
College will be held at Bowling Green, O., the week 
of January 31. , 

A state agricultural extension school will be held 
at Defiance, Ohio, January 17-22. State instructors 
will be in attendance. 

Louis Mennell, of the Isaac Harter Milling Co., 
accompanied by his wife, have just returned from 
a pleasure trip to Cuba. 

E. B. Straugh and E. S. Harmeyer have opened 
a commission house in the Ohio Building, Toledo, 
and will deal in hay, grain and straw. 

Fred Jaeger of the J. F. Zahm Co., spent a portion 
ot last week at Cleveland where he was called by 
the illness of his father, Godfrey Jaeger. 

Owing to defective electric light wiring the Royce 
grist mill, on South Main street, Bowling Green, O., 
narrowly escaped destruction by fire a short time 
ago. Some clothing was set on fire by the wires but 
it was discovered before‘-any damage was done. 

“The farmer’s corn crib is his bank and he never 
sells any unless he needs a little ready money,” said 
HE. F. Hensen, of Wauseon, while on the ’change 
ficoor recently. “I never saw the time when farmers 
appeared less anxious to market their products.” 

Word comes from Fostoria that the grist mill 
of A. J. Shonts & Son, at Kansas, was destroyed 
by fire a few nights ago. The loss was estimated 
at from $4,000 to $5,000. The mill occupied an iso- 
lated position and the fire was not discovered until 
it had made considerable headway. . 

Announcement was recently made that the rail- 
roads will advance rates on grain between Chicago 
and New York one-half per cent per 100 pounds 
February 1. Traffic officials declare that the ad- 
vance on grain has nothing to do with a movement 
for a general increase in freight rates. 

Henry L. Goemann and F. O. Paddock have been 
delegated to represent the Produce Exchange at a 
hearing of grain interests at Washington before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on January 14 
on the question of milling-in-transit rules. The sub- 
ject is of special interest to Toledo on account of 
its standing as a terminal market. 

“Corn is 50 per cent better,” said J. D. Spangler, 
of Defiance County, a few days ago. ‘“‘Wheat fields 
are frozen down to the ground but so far the stems 
have not been harmed. If we have favorable weather 
in March, we will be reasonably sure of a good wheat 
crop as the acreage is large. Clover is in splendid 
condition but will be governed by the same factors 
applying to wheat.”’ 

The Evans Hay, Grain and Seed Co., of Tiffin, 
is arranging to remove to Toledo. Application for 
membership on the Produce Exchange has been 
made by Harold W. Bell, a member of the company 
and a prominent Toledo grain man, who will be 
actively connected with the new offices of the com- 
pany when opened in Toledo. The company has a 
hay station near Rossford, O. 

Kenton D. Keilholtz, who for the past eight years 
has been connected with the E. L. Southworth Co., 
of which BE. L. Southworth has been the sole owner, 


was taken into partnership in the firm a few days’ 


ago. Mr. Keilholtz has been a member of the Prod- 
uce Exchange for five years, at one time being the 
youngest member of the organization. He is one of 
the most aggressive traders on the floor. 

George Watkins, who 25 years ago was prominent 
in Toledo grain circles, when he was connected with 
the Watkins-Curtis Grain Co., was recently stricken 
with paralysis in the lobby of the Palmer House 
at Chicago. He was removed to his home on Madi- 
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son street, where he is still in a critical condition. 
Mr. Watkins went to Chicago from Toledo a quar- 
ter of a century ago and at the time of his illness 
was connected with the firm of E. W. Bailey & Co. 
He is 60 years of -age and prominently connected 
in Toledo. 

Yeggmen broke into the office of the C. L. Maddy 
Co.’s elevator at Perrysbury, O., one night recently 
and after prying open the inner strong box of the 
safe were rewarded by finding just 60 cents in pen- 
nies, which was all that the safe contained. The 
outer door of the safe was unlocked, as it contained 
no money. Papers were scattered about by the 
thieves in their wild search for money. 

The first week of January the Williams County 
Agricultural Extension School was held at Bryan. 
Soil, fertility, farm crops and animal husbandry 
were the topics discussed. Enrolled in the school 
were 125 prominent farmers. The school was in 
charge of C. R. Titlow, of the agricultural depart- 
ment of ‘the O. S. U.. and other instructors were 
W. E. Bear. E. D. Waid and R. L. Shields. 

Walter EH. Stone, secretary of the Churchill Grain 
& Seed Co., in speaking of the clover situation has 
this to say: “If the price of clover seed is held 
up the remainder of the month, the market may 
go higher. Farmers want $10 for everything they 
have, whether off-grade or not, and Toledo people 
appear to have most of the prime sewed up. Demand 
is poor, particularly in the east, but inquiries are 
numerous.” 

BH. G. Graun, of the Sneath-Cunningham Co, of 
Tiffin, declares that Seneca County did not raise 
more than half a crop.of wheat this year because 
of drought a year ago last fall. He says that grain 
and seed business has been paralyzed almost by 
reluctance of farmers to market their holdings. Sen- 
eca County is one of the richest in the state and its 
farmers are particularly well butressed financially 
to play the “holding game.” 

‘Demand for corn has picked up wonderfully,” 
said John Wickenheiser the other day. “I believe 
that the East is bare of corn. Buyers who have 
been holding off in hopes of lower prices have about 
decided to make their purchases at the present ley- 
els. Not only is Eastern demand good, but there are 
many inquiries from nearby points including South- 
ern Michigan, Southern Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
Feeding has become more general since the begin- 
ning of cold weather.” 

F. J. Beasley, proprietor of the Amesville Flour 
Mill at Amesville, Athens County, was in Toledo 
recently and gave out the following interview on 
conditions in his home county: “Growing wheat 
looks good in Southern Ohio. We had a good-sized 
crop of fine wheat this season and but little was 
damaged by bad weather. We raise just about 
enough wheat in our district for milling require- 
ments, but only half enough corn is grown in Athens 
County, making it necessary to ship in from other 
parts of the country for feeding.” 

The Oregonia Merchant Mills, large flouring mills 
al Oregonia, O., were destroyed by fire recently, en- 
tailing a loss of $25,000. The loss is but partially 
covered by insurance. The fire occurred on the eve 
of the mill’s changing hands, W. E. Schwartz, of 
Clarksville, Tex., having purchased it from J. K. 
Spencer and Charles Monroe. The cold weather 
made it almost impossible to check the flames, and 
for a time the entire village was threatened. The 
fire is thought to be of incendiary origin although 
no clue to the miscreants has been discovered. 

H. W. Robison, of Greenspring, O., president of 


the National Hay Association and of the Ohio Grain 


Dealers’ Association, made a visit to the local Prod- 
uce Exchange recently. While the question has not 
been officially decided, it is thought likely that the 
annual meeting of the Hay Association will be held 
at Cedar Point. Mr. Robison reports that there will 
be many meetings of agricultural interests at Co- 
lumbus early in the new year. On January 10, the 
directors of the National Hay Association were to 
meet ‘and decide on the details of the annual con- 
vention. 

J. W. Bruns, of W. H. Bruns & Co.,. Woodville, 
while in Toledo recently gave expression to the fol- 
lowing views: “I am far from being a bear on 
corn. Not only was the stand light in Sandusky 
County but the yield to the acre was from a quarter 
to a third less than last year. While now and then 
a field appears as.good as 1908, a close inspection 
will show fewer ears. It was not uncommon last 
season to find two ears on a stalk, but such is not . 
the case now and furthermore there are many stalks 
that did not bear any ears. Growing wheat looks 
well and clover seed prospects are fair.” 

In a recent interview N. BE. Smith, of Fayette, Ful- 
ton County, said: “Farmers want $1 a hundred for 
corn. Being well fixed, many growers will see their 
grain rot in the cribs before they will sell it at 
prices considered too low. Oats are being held more 
tightly than ever. Some time ago farmers said that 
they would sell at 40 cents but when this price was 
reached and buyers sent out bids, the people with the 
grain said it was too cold or gave out some other 
excuse for not coming to market. The long and 
short of it is that growers are not any more anxious 
io sell at present prices than when the market was 
ower.” ; 
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THE EXCHANGES 


The dues for 1910 of the Duluth Board of Trade 
will be $60. 


The membership of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change was 1,543 on December 31, last. 


The annual election of officers of the Duluth 
Board of Trade will take place on Jan. 18. 


The annual election of officers of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce will be held on January 31. 


The Nashville Grain Exchange will organize a 
clearing house, having employed W. L. Garrett of 
Kansas City to perfect the details. 


Kansas City commission houses are talking of 
taking off their hired traveling men and turning 
over the “hustling” to members of the Board only. 

The close of the year was marked by a good de 
mand for Chicago Board of Trade memberships, the 
price of which advanced to $2,450 net to the buyer. 


The Indianapolis Board of Trade has declared a 
1 per cent dividend on common stock, retired $2,000 
of preferred, and carried $1,000 to the mortuary 
fund. 


James B. Hessong, who for four years had been 
assistant secretary of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce has been elected secretary to succeed the 
late H. A. Wroth. 


W. F. Ryan has been suspended from membership 
in the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange for one year 
for “failing to furnish names of purchases of grain 
claimed to have been sold by him.” 

The floor committee of the Board of Trade notified 
the telegraph companies that in future they will 
not be allowed to write messages for grain houses 
notifying customers at other points that orders have 
been filled. 


The Chicago Board of Trade will be represented 
at the annual meeting) of the National Board of 
Trade at Washington this month by Vice President 
J. ©. F. Merrill, Secretary George F. Stone and 
Director S. P. Arnot. 


The annual election of the Montreal Board of 
Trade will take place on January 25. The follow- 
ing nominations have been made: Geo. L. Cairns 
tor president; Jeffrey H. Burland for first vice presi- 
dent; R. Wilson Reford for second vice president; 
Norman Wright for treasurer. 


The board of directors of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce has fixed the fee for the supervision of 
weighing grain from railway cars at 40c per car in- 
stead of the former fee of 35c. The fee for the 
supervision of weighing into railway cars from ele 
yators remains at the former rate, 35c per car. 

Retail hay and grain dealers of Boston and vicin- 
ity met in the committee room of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce on December 17 to discuss the 
advisability of forming an organization of their 
own. Nothing conclusive was done at. the meeting, 
but the sentiment in favor of such a move was 
general. 


By an oversight of proof-reading of this column 

last month, EH. P. Peck was elected president of the 
“Omaha Grain Exchange. The fact is the recipient 
of that honor and responsibility was Frank 8. Cow- 
gill, president of the Trans-Mississippi Grain Co. 
Arthur C. Smith was elected vice-president and A. 
L. Reid treasurer. 

The thanks of this paper are due the management 
ef the Philadelphia Bourse for complimentary 
ticket entitling the representative of this paper 
(which is there kept on file) to the privilege of the 
Bourse for the year 1910. This privilege includes 
the use of the exchange floor, the newspaper rooms, 
the Commercial Library and Commercial Club 
rooms in the gallery. 

Prices of memberships on the leading exchanges 
of the country as compiled from last sales by W. 
H. Anderson, the membership broker, were: New 
York Stock Exchange, $88,000 bid, highest sale $96,- 
000; New York Cotton, $20,000; Boston Stock, $34,- 
000; Chicago Stock, $3,700 to $4,200; Minneapolis 
C. of C., $3,700; Kansas City, $2,700; Chicago Board 
of Trade, $2,450, last sale. 


The New York Produce Exchange “cut out” the 
horse play on New Year’s Eve and instead made up 
a generous purse ($7,000 or $8,000) which was 
devoted to the purposes of an “Hast End Enter- 
tainment,” which consisted in the purchase for and 
distribution of gifts to the poor of the East Side. 
There was a band of music and a “voddyville”’ 
show, with the distribution of skates, toys and 
eandy, etc., as well as ‘baskets each containing a 
dinner for the family of the recipient. 


The Wichita Grain Exchange has organized a 
clearing house association: The Exchange at a 
meeting on. December 15 appointed the following 
temporary directors to arrange for the disposing 
of stock subscriptions, securing a charter, and com- 
pleting organization: T. L. Hurd, president of the 
Red Star Milling Co.; A. R. Clark, of the A. R. 
Clark Grain Co.; E. M. Flickinger, president of the 
Tri-State Grain Co.; Alvin Harbour, of the Harbour 
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Grain Co.; David Heenan, of the David Heenan Co. 
These will be known as the board of governors. 
The new organization will be capitalized at $50,000, 
cne hundred shares at $500 each- 


Christmas on the Board of Trade was marked by 
many distributions of gifts, cash and otherwise by 
Commission firms to their employes. The employes 
of the Board also were quite generally remembered 
by the members. James Sherrin and Hdgar Rose 
were the recipients of a fat purse collected by the 
settling clerks, and Tom McMann, who has been in 
the pit for twenty years, came in for a fifty. 


The Chicago Board of Trade has ceased posting 
special morning cable of wheat prices at Buenos 
Ayres, experience on December 18 showing that the 
quotations are misleading and practically worthless. 
The regular Broomhall quotations will be posted as 
in the past. The fact ig the Buenos Ayers market 
is composed of a small bunch of traders whose 
power to rig the quotations for a purpose renders 
their price making value nil, the actual amount of 
their daily trading seldom reaching 100,000 bushels. 


Permission therefor having been given, the an- 
nual “grain battle” took place on the floor of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Exchange on December 
31, but so few members participated, says the 
Ledger, “it is believed the time-honored custom will 
be abolished next year. Not more than four mem- 
bers took part in the battle, the combatants having 
been recruited from the ranks of employes in the 
Bourse. Spectators crowded the gallery in antici- 
pation of a keen struggle, but in this they were dis- 
appointed. The fight was confined within the boun- 
dary of the grain men’s domain, and none was 
allowed the privilege of the main floor, as Emil P. 
Albrecht, secretary of the Bourse, was on hand to 
see that members on the floor were not molested. 
Several thousand sample bags of meal, wheat and 
corn comprised the ammunition of the opposing 
forces. Many of the members who witnessed the 
fight from the gallery declared that the one-time 
younger element was now getting older and more 
sedate, and that a vaudeville show would probably 
be substituted at the close of 1910.” 


At the final meeting of the Board of Trade direc- 
tory of 1909 the following resolution was adopted by 
the directors as a token of their appreciation of the 
work of John A. Bunnell, the retiring president: 
“Mr. Bunnell has occupied the position of director 
of the Board for three years and vice president for 
two years with signal ability. He was chosen with- 
out opposition its executive officer for the year 1909. 
The duties of this high office, oftentimes onerous, 
exacting, and most delicate, he has discharged with 
rare judgment and solely in view of the highest in- 
terests of the association and the immense and 
world wide commerce it represents. His presidency 
has been distinguished by a courageous and an un- 
hesitating loyalty to the principles set forth in the 
charter of the Board and to the declared objects of 
the association. As our presiding officer he has 
never failed to show courteous consideration for the 
opinions of others without in the least compromis- 
ing his own conscientious convictions. We sincere- 
ly regret the severance of our official relations with 
President Bunnell, and extend to him our heartfelt 
good wishes.” 


The Winnipeg Grain Exchange celebrated the ad- 
vent of Christmas by a little jolly horse play on 
December 24. There were Marathon races round 
the pit by members noted for their weight; there 
were chariot races, and games of curling with the 
big brass cuspidors; the building fire alarm was 
rung, and the volunteer corps dashed in with the 
hose; the clock was put forward to the serious 
mystification of “Harry,” the guardian of the door, 
and the chain of the gong disappeared. Staid mem- 
bers with little hair were suddenly deprived of 
their hats and caps, which made. excellent foot- 
balls, and there were showers of wheat and con- 
fetti. The erstwhile stern chairman of the floor 
committee was the leader of the revels, and for one 
long hour the men who have been under stress and 
strain for months were boys again, and there was 
no prank dear to the heart of boyhood that they 
did not play. Amid all the fun there was the usual 
remembrance of the members of the building staff, 
and when at a late hour it was mooted that through 
some oversight no special Christmas treat had been 
provided for the little children in the Isolation 
Hospital, hands went into pockets and in a few 
moments there was a goodly sum provided to meet 
the case. At 1:15 sharp the market was formally 
closed, though there had been no trades from 12 
o'clock. Shouts of “Merry Christmas” resounded 
on many sides, and no man waited to make a curb 
trade, but in. three. minutes the big trading room 
was empty and silent. Greetings by wire were re 
ceived from Calgary, Montreal, New York, Chicago, 
Duluth and Minneapolis exchanges, and suitable re- 
plies were sent by President George Fisher. 


KANSAS CITY ELECTION. 
The Kansas City Board of Trade has elected the 
following officérs for 1910: 
President, C. W. Lonsdale. 
Second vice-president, Geo, H. Davis. 


TRADE 


Directors, Geo. A. Aylsworth, F. B. Godfrey, T. F. 
McLiney, B. C. Moore, O. A. Severance, John R. 
Tomlin. 

Arbitration Committee, L. W. Bixler, P. F. Cary, 
TI’. P. Chalfant, A. R. Pierson, James Russel. 
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CHANGES IN EXCHANGE RULES. 


The Chicago Board of Trade on January 4 by 
ballot adopted the following amendments to the 
Rules: 

Changing the transfer fee on memberships from 
$25 to $100; the vote stood 253 for and 170 against. 

Providing that deliveries in the hour before the 
opening of the Board may be made without re 
ceipts attached. Carried by a vote of 367 to 53. 

Making it possible for directors to require mem- 
bers to dissolve objectionable partnerships or suffer 
the penalty of expulsion; carried by a vote of 345 
to The 


PHILADELPHIA COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE. 

The annual election of officers of the Philadelphia 
Commercial Exchange will take place on January ‘ 
25, nominations opening on January 15. 

Lines are being drawn between two parties in the 
Exchange, one headed by S. F. Scattergood, now 
president of the Exchange, and the other by S..L. 
McKnight, who has been announced by his friends 
as a conservative candidate to succeed Mr. Scatter- 
good, who is said to represent the progressives. 
The issue of the campaign is the Exchange’s atti- 
tude toward railroads, with which the present 
administration has been somewhat at war-during 
the past year. 


PITTSBURG FLOUR AND GRAIN EXCHANGE 
DINNER. 

The fourth annual banquet of the Pittsburg: Grain 
and Flour Exchange took place on December 14. 
All the members were on hand. The toastmaster 
was Capt. Jas. A. Henderson. There were several 
short, crisp speeches and then a vaudeville enter- 
tainment prepared and participated in by W. C. 
McCullough, John R. Johnston, George Vallowe, 
Clarence Schwartz, Wm. lLeubin, Roy Harper, 
George Jaegers, J. A. A. Geidel, John Dickson, 
Joseph Gray, Joseph A. McCaffrey, Charles Culp, 
Wm. N. Gordon, A. H. Sunshine, John Schmidt and 
George Flinn. 


PEORIA BOARD ELECTION. 

The annual election of the Peoria Board of Trade 
took place on January 10, when the following ticket 
was elected: 

President, B. E. Miles. 

Vice-presidents, George Brier and H. I. Battles. 

Secretary, John R. Lofgren. 

Treasurer, Walter Barker. 

Directors: Warren Buckley, S. C. Bartlett, Theo. 
G. Jacobs, A. G. Tyng, C. C. Miles, T. A. Grier, F. L. 
Wood, Adolph Woolner, Jr., D. Mowat, F. M. Cole. 

Committee of Arbitration—two years: John Thode, 
C. H. Feltman, D. D..Hall; one year, Frank Baker. 
Committee of appeals—two years: W. W. Dewey, 
J. K. Macy, F. W. Arnold. 


LOUISVILLE BOARD OF TRADE. 

On January 10 the Louisville Board of Trade 
elected the following directors: Harry H. Bingham, 
E. H. Bowen, Charles Earl Currie, David Hirsch, 
James M. Johnson, Wible Mapother, C. C. Mengel, 
W. Garnett Munn, Logan C. Murray, F. C. Nune- 
macher, J. M. Ryan, John, J. Saunders and Marion 
E. Taylor. The thirteen holdover directors whose 
terms expire in 1911 are: George L. Danforth, A. 
Brandeis, William Heyburn, C. P. Barton, B. Bern- 
heim, C. M. Bridges, R. A. Peter, Hardy Burton, 
Sam P. Jones, Clarence Dallam, C. D. Gates, L. H. 
Wymond and Charles B. Castner. 

The directors the next day organized by re-elect- 
ing the old officers as follows: F. C. Nunemacher, 
president; George L. Danforth, first vice president; 
Charles P. Barton, second yice president; Alfred 
Brandeis, third vice president; William Heyburn, 
fourth vice president; Logan ©. Murray, fifth vice 
president; Oscar Fenley, treasurer; James F. 
Buckner, Jr., superintendent and secretary. Presi- 
dent Nunemacher will appoint the executive com- 
mittee, who will arrange the various standing com- 
mittees. 

The annual banquet of the Board took place last 
evening, January 14. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE. 

The New York Produce Exchange on January 3 
adopted resolutions to be submitted to the National 
Board of Trade convention, which meets at Wash- 
ington on January 25. They were drawn by a commit- 
tee appointed for the purpose, composed of Welding 
Ring, president of the Produce Exchange; William 
H. Douglas, E. R. Carhart, James F. Parker and 
J. T. Truesdell, chairman. Among the subjects to 
which chief attention is expected to be devoted are 
the Federal inspection of grain, the National bank- 
ing and currency system, improvement of rivers and 
harbors, with special reference to the extension of 
piers, and the development of the merchant marine, 
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The text of the resolutions on the National in- 
spection of grain is as follows: 

“Whereas, There is now before Congress a bill to 
provide for the establishment of a system of Fed- 
eral inspection of grain throughout the United 
States; therefore, 

“Resolved, That the National Board of Trade de- 
clares itself unalterably opposed to such legislation, 
believing that it would be detrimental to the best 
interests of both producer and consumer, and would 
introduce a system that would be impracticable in 
its operation and lead to unnecessary expense and to 
serious loses.” 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE ELECTION. 


The annual election of the Chicago Board of 
Trade ‘took place on January 3, when the following 
officers were chosen: 

President—A. Stamford White. 

First Vice-President—(see Rule III) 
Merrill. 

Second Vice-President—Frank M. Bunch. 

Directors—(for three years) Albert E. Cross, Alex. 
O. Mason, Robert E. Tearse, Edward F. Leland, Wm. 


Jon Can ake 


A. STAMFORD WHITE. 


S. Dillon; (for one year to fill vacancies caused by 
resignations of Benj. B. Bryan and Harry Boore) 
Willson H. Perrine, David A. Noyes. 

Committee of Appeals—Michael P. Kelly, Horace 
G. Newhall, Robert W. Carder, Henry M. Paynter 
and Henry A. Rumsey; (to fill vacancies caused by 
retirement of Willson H. Perrine and Alexander O. 
Mason) John R. Mauff and Truman W. Brophy, Jr. 

Committee of Arbitration—(two years) Joseph W. 
Badenoch, Francis L. Schreiner, Francis B. Fox, 
Arthur S. Jackson and William E. Hudson. 

President A. Stamford White has been a member 
of the Board since 1882. He was a director from 
1904 to 1907 and has been a member of many 
important committees. Throughout his membership 
on the board he has been engaged in the provision 
export trade and the general commission business. 
Mr. White is English by nativity, having been born 
in Liverpool in 1851. 


CHANGES IN EXCHANGE MEMBERSHIP. 

Chicago.—Sec’y Geo. F. Stone reports the follow- 
ing changes in the membership of the Chicago 
Board of Trade during December: Admitted, Jno..H. 
MacMillar, Archibald R. Dennis, Geo. L. Bacon, 
Moses C. Carnahan, Wm. F. Sieben, Peter S. Theuer; 
transferred, Hstate of W. W. Cargell, H. D. Wet- 
more, Chas. EH. Watson, Wm. F. Wheeler, Edwin 
Wolfe, W. D. Bennett. 

Baltimore.—Sec’y Jas. B. Hessong, secretary of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, reports that 
George A. Pope, jr., of Dennis & Pope, 515 Chamber 
of Commerce, and John J. Stream and John C. Shaffer 
of J. C. Shaffer & Co., Chicago, were admitted to 
membership at. the regular meeting of the Board of 
Directors on December 13, 1909, vice Charles R. 
Howard, dec’d, Wm. Otis Price and L. H. Wieman, 
respectively. 

Memphis.—The following are new members of the 
Memphis Merchants’ Exchange: Jere C. West, How- 
ell Turner. 

Milwaukee—Sec’y H. A. Plumb reports the fol- 
lowing names of new members admitted to mem- 
bership in the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
during the month of December, and also a list of 
the transferred memberships during the same 
period—towit: New members—W. G. Kellogg, A. M. 
Kayser, J. W. McGraw, R. M. Labarthe, Walter J. 
Bush, K. C. Testwuide; transferred memberships— 
Robert Pringle, J. H. Sprecher, Peter Pobertson, 

’ deceased, Jos. Metz], deceased, H. L. Palmer, de- 


following changes 
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ceased, Chas. R. McGinley, R. J. Wirtz, Abbott 
Lawrence. 

Omaha.—Sec’y F. P. Manchester reports that the 
membership of P. HE. Iler in the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change has been purchased by Merriam & Holmquist, 
to be executed by H. L. Olsen. 

San Francisco.—Sec’y T. C. Friedlander reports 
that the following were elected to membership in 
the Merchants’ Exchange during the month of 
December, 1909: Wm. C. Keim of Carlisle, Keim & 
Co., Inc., 321 Merchants’ Exchange; James H. Reid 
of Royal Milling Co. and the Kalespell’ Flour Mill 
Go., 257 California St. 

Toledo.—Sec’y Archibald Gassawdy reporis the 
in membership of the Toledo 
Produce Exchange: New members—H. W. Bell of 
the E. E. Evans Co., Tiffin, O.. W. R. Hadnett of the 
Crumbaugh-Kuehn Co., Toledo, on certificate of 
iE. W. V. Kuehn; withdrawals—E. N. Crumbaugh, 
C. O. Wessendorf. 


COUNCIL OF GRAIN EXCHANGES, 

The next meeting of the Council of Grain Ex- 
changes of North America will be held at Chicago 
on Monday, February 7. 

Since the November meeting at Chicago, Presi- 
dent Arnot and the committee acting with him have 
been carrying on the work of organization, and as 
a result President Arnot is able to tell the New 
Year’s Review editor of the Record-Herald that— 

“The following grain exchanges -have formally 
voted to become members of the Council of North 
American Grain Exchanges, which was organized 
November 15, 1909, and many more of the large 
exchanges have referred the proposition to the 
proper committees and will no doubt take favorable 
action in the very near future: 

“Chicago Board of Trade. 

“New York Produce Exchange. 

“Toledo Produce Exchange. 

“Kansas City Board of Trade. 

“Omaha Grain Exchange. 

“Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

“Duluth Board of Trade. 

“St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange. 

“Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 

“Buffalo Corn Exchange. 

“Memphis Board of Trade. 

“Tt was expected when this association was or- 
ganized that not more than twelve or fifteen of the 
exchanges of the country would join the Council 
during the first year. It now seems certain that 
there will be eighteen or more before the next regu- 
lar meeting, which will be held in Chicago the 7th 
of February. 

“The enthusiasm shown by the different ex- 
changes has been very gratifying to those who were 
prominent in bringing this organization into exist- 
ence, and the practical results that will be attained 
in the near future will be far-reaching. No formal 
action can be taken by the Council before the Feb- 
ruary meeting, owing to the fact that, under the 
plan of organization, it was impossible to know just 
how many exchanges would officially join the organ- 
ization. At this meeting a constitution and by-laws 
will be adopted, a draft of which has already been 
prepared by the executive committee, and the Coun- 
cil will then be able to get down to business. 

“Tn the meantime, all of the officers of the organ- 
ization are using their best endeavors to acquaint 
the different exchanges with the objects and pur- 
poses of the organization, with the view of creating 
a broad and general interest in its objects and pur- 
poses.” 


TRADERS PUNISHED AT CHICAGO. 

On December 21 the directory of the Chicago 
Board of Trade ordered the suspension for one day 
from Board privileges of Geo. E. Marcy, president 
of the Armour Grain Co., and James Pettit, presi- 
dent of the Peavey Grain Co., by virtue of the fol- 
lowing resolution unanimously adopted: 

“In view of the fact that members of this Board 
have not been disciplined in the past for manipula- 
tion of the markets, numerous instances of which 
have occurred, it is the sense of. this directory 
that, in this instance, the minimum penalty be en- 
forced; therefore, 

“Resolved, That James Pettit and George E. 
Marcy be and hereby are suspended from all privi- 
leges of the Board of Trade of the City of Chicago 
for one day; be it further ‘ 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this directory 
that any future violations will be construed as a 
erave offense, and our rules governing such offense 
will be enforced.” 

The charge before the directory was that Septem- 
ber oats were put up to 50c, and closed at 48c on 
September 30, the market being oversold; and the 
country hedgers, not anticipating an advance of 6c 
within a few days, neglected to get their oats here, 
or to take the advice of their commission men and 
cover their sales. Complaints were made to the 
Board of Trade directors that the market had been 
manipulated, and their finding was the result of 
the work of a special investigating committee. 
Messrs. Marcy and Pettit, in their own defense, gave 
cut statements to the effect that the congestion in 
oats at the end of September was due to the failure 
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of the short sellers to stampede the farmers into 
rushing enough oats into market to fill the con- 
tracts that the short sellers had made. ‘The prices 
obtaining on September 30 do not appear to have 
been extreme in view of current values both at that 
time and since,’ it was declared. “The situation 
was in large part accidental, due to the position of 


hedges, and there certainly was no thought on the - 


part of myself or of our house of exacting extreme 
prices of any kind. I assume that the nominal pen- 
alty imposed by the directors of the Board of 
Trade of one day’s suspension was intended as a 
notice to the trade at large that our Exchange 
favors natural rather than unnatural markets,” said 
Mr. Pettit. 

This is the first time in the history of the Board 
that this penalty has been inflicted. 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CLEARINGS. 

Clearings of the Chicago Board of Trade for 1909 
show an increase of 16.27 per-cent over those of 
1908. The total is $91,232,308.50, as against $78,539,- 
952, or a gain of $12,692,355.50. Showings by 
months last year, with comparisons, were (the first 
figures being clearings and the second balances) : 


JANUMATY: “ong archm erate $ 3,046,568.25 $ 962,230.68 
Pepruary voy ace eee 4,377,087.50 1,694,485.38 
March Sasser oe cee 6,498,800.75 2,206,849.81 
Aprils ake eee 12,100,397.50 4,589,858.60 
MSY PO de a eee 10,091,674.25 3,914,733.17 
SUT 4 Ae, leh sbeere tee ste 7,373,549.25 2,504,423.60 
Siiliy: Tethveoeleeeeae 10,001,974.00 3,143,777.62 
AW ZUSUPS acon eam rae 10,158,990.75 3,121,069.66 
September ............ 7,165,089.25 2,417,054.86 
October! so. ae weet 5,659,835.25 1,919,336.98 
November (eee te 5,978,323.00 1,721,727.93 
December ice ade eee 8,785,018.75 3;069,982.26 

Tota] Gisak See vee $91,232,308.50 $31,265,530.55 
Ast -VeaTz:..aeevaceee 78,539,952.00  26,667,724.78 


TOLEDO PRODUCE EXCHANGE ELECTION. 

The annual election of officers of the Toledo Prod- 
uce Exchange took place on Monday, January 3, 
and resulted as follows: 

President—Edwin L, Camp, 

First Vice-President—Fred W. Jaeger. 

Second Vice-President—William W. Cummings. 

Treasurer—Charles S. Burge. 

Secretary—Archibald Gassaway. 

Directors—Frank I. King, David Anderson, John 
Wickenhiser, Fred O. Paddock, Cyrus S. Coup, W. H. 


EDWIN L. CAMP. 


Morehouse, E. L. Southworth, James E. Rundell, 
Frederick J. Reynolds, Henry. L. Goemann, 
Committee of Arbitration—Fred Mayer, W. H. 


Haskell, J. W. Young, George J. Rudd, W. E. Tomp-. 


kins, H. D. Raddatz, K. D. Keilholtz. 

Committee of Appeals—J. C. Keller, A. W. Bunce, 
W. E. Stone, W. E. Cratz, F. W. Rundell, R. L. 
Burge, R. P. Lipe, H. R. DeVore, F. R. Moorman, 
J. H. Taylor, G. G. Major. 

Following the custom of the Exchange, President- 
elect Camp gave the members of the Exchange a 
banquet which was greatly enjoyed. David Ander- 
son, a miller, presided as toastmaster. 

Edwin L. Camp is one of the younger genera- 
tion that has become a factor in the affairs of the 
Produce Exchange. Though one of the youngest 
leaders the Exchange has ever had, his compre- 
hensive knowledge of the grain and milling busi- 
ness is said to be combined with natural enthusiasm 
and executive ability, especially fitting him for the 
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place. He has been prominently identified with af- 
fairs of the Transportation Club and other organiza- 
tions outside the grain and milling business for a 
number of years. 


NORFOLK BOARD OF TRADE. 

In view of the resumption of export grain busi- 
ness by Norfolk and Newport News, suspended for 
several years owing to rejection of Norfolk inspec- 
tion certificates by English corn exchanges which 
have again made the certificates regular, the Nor- 
folk Board of Trade on December 14 adopted the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association Uniform Grade 
Rules, except as to corn. 

The Board adopted also the recommendation of 
the grain and hay committee that grain inspector 
at Norfolk, J. R. Bonds, shall be paid by the Board 
of Trade and Business Men’s Association for such 
work as he may perform, making Mr. Bond the offi- 
cial inspector of the Board. 

It was further ordered that members of the grain 
and hay committee shall visit the export elevator 
from time to time to see that the work of inspec- 
tion is properly performed; and a moisture testing 
machine should be bought for the use of the in- 
spector. 

The charge for inspection of outward bound grain 
has been fixed at 30 cents for 1,000 bushels; for 
inspecting inbound grain at 50 cents per 1,000 bush- 
els, and for inspecting a car of grain on the tracks, 
50 cents. The published rates of the Norfolk and 
Western Railway Co., owners of the elevator. are: 
for receiving and storing grain, 40 days or less, 
three-fourths of one cent per bushel, and for five 
days additional storage, one-eighth of one cent per 
bushel. 


[For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade.’’] 


ST. LOUIS GRAIN AND FLOUR NOTES. 


BY I, C. BREED. 


The officers of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 
would doubtless be very glad to pay a substantial 
reward for the party who would “show them” (they 
are in Missouri) where the leak is through which 
some, if not all, the St. Louis “shops” obtain their 
grain quotations; since all their efforts to locate it 
have thus far proved to be unsuccessful. They 
sometimes think that they are “onto it” and plug 
the hole, only to find that they were mistaken. 

In regard to the case of the Merchants’ Stock 


MANNING W. COCHRANE. 


and Grain Company, a citation was issued December 
22, charging contempt of court against this com- 
pany on complaint of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
which recently secured an injunction against said 
concern, restraining it from using its quotations. 
It is charged that the said company violated the 
injunction. The Merchants’ Stock and Grain Co. 
was declared to be a bucket shop, November 3, by 
the U.S. Court and ordered to quit using the Chi- 
cago quotations. The Chicago Board of Trade sent 
Eugene M. Cooney, chief operator, F. L. Schuyler, 
market reporter, Emory J. Chronester, and George 
J. Burmeister, operators, to St. Louis to keep watch 
on this company for the purpose of collecting evi- 
dence for the issuance of the writ. ; 

In connection with these legal proceedings, an 
impromptu but rather warm debate took place on 
the floor of the Exchange, during trading hours, be 
tween E. EB. Scharff, president of this body and John 
T. Milliken, one of the leading members, resulting 
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from the failure to expel a member of the Exchange 
on a charge of irregular trading, or “bucket-shop- 
ping.” Mr. Milliken’s point was that as the com- 
mittee appointed by the directors to investigate the 
matter reported that they had found Wm. H. Ryan, 
broker, at 201 North Third Street, who was in- 
dicted by a recent grand jury on.a charge of con- 
ducting a bucket-shop, guilty of irregular trading, 
it then devolved upon the board of directors to 
expel said Ryan. The committee’s report also stated 
that a customer of Ryan had asked for and had 
been refused by Ryan the name of the person who 
took the other side in a deal in which the customer 
bad dealt with Ryan as a broker. The report fur- 
ther stated that Ryan had also refused this infor- 
mation to the committee; which, they declared, 
showed he was not conducting his business legiti- 
mately as a broker, 

At a meeting of the directors the following week, 
however, Wm. F. Ryan was found guilty of irregu- 
lar trading, thus violating the rules of the Ex- 
change, and in consequence he was suspended from 
membership in the Exchange until December 27, 
1910. This action of the board was considered a vic- 
tery for Mr. Milliken and his supporters, in that 
it forced the issue and secured action, in the place 
of the disposition to procrastinate regarding the 
disposal of the Ryan matter. Some members are 
still dissatisfied with the action of the board and 
think Ryan’s expulsion should have been voted. 

The board of directors voted, just prior to the 
close of the year, to increase the annual dues from 
$40 to $50. 

At the caucus for the nomination of officers for 
the ensuing year H. J. Brady caused a ripple of ex- 
citement by presenting a resolution reading as fol- 
lows: “Resolved, That it is the sense of this caucus 
that the action of the board of directors in increas- 
ing the membership dues is not approved.” The 
resolution had scarcely been read and had not been 
seconded when a member moved to table it. It was 
tabled without a negative vote. 

Robert M. Fulton, former postoffice inspector and 
now a practicing lawyer, was appointed special ex- 
aminer to investigate the citation for contempt 
brought against the Merchants’ Stock and Grain 
Company. 

A number of the friends of John T. Milliken for 
awhile sought to induce him to allow his name to 
be presented as a candidate for the presidency of 
the Exchange, but Mr. Milliken declined the request 


on the ground of having too much personal business ° 


to look after to admit of giving attention to the 
cuties of the presidency. He suggested S. A. White- 
head of the Nanson Commission Company, but Mr. 
Whitehead also refused to entertain the nomination 
for the same reason. This left Manning W. Coch- 
rane without a contestant for the nomination for 
the presidency. 

For the first time in the history of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, confetti throwing was a feature of the 
annual year’s end demonstration, which began at 
about noon and ended at about 1:30 p.m. Footballs 
and confetti flew about furiously, and it was about 
the “roughest house” witnessed in a decade. Even 
staid members joined in the fray and some of the 
officers, including the prospective president, M. W. 
Cochrane, former president Edward Devoy and even 
the dignified secretary, Geo. H. Morgan, were seen 
as combattants, all of whom acted like a crowd of 
wild school boys out for high jinks! 

Seventy-nine members of the Merchants’ Exchange 
and of the ‘Kernels of Golden Grain,’ a year-old 
organization, held high carnival at the Mercantile 
Club. The occasion was the first annual banquet of 
the association, and the initiation of six new mem- 
bers. Youth, mingled with gray hairs in the fun 
of the evening, and elaborate lodge paraphernalia 
was used ta make the night miserable for the un- 
lucky six initiated. John L. Messmore officiated as 
Tuplotemus, Bert Lang as Liber, Tom Teasdale as 
Oracle, Edward Flesh as Kromos, Gill Sears as Bac- 
chus, Fred Seele as Plutos and Charlie Niemeyer as 
Thesnos. 

The St. Louis Millers’ Club gave a Christmas din- 
ner combined with a “ladies’ night’ at the Mer- 
cantile Club. Geo. J. Tansey, a former president 
of the Exchange, and F. W. Lehmann, a leading 
lawyer of St. Louis, were the speakers. Santa 
Claus also looked in and there was a musical pro- 
gram enjoyed. 

It is alleged that owing to the high prices for 
grain and feed, teamsters are unduly limiting the 
quantity of feed to their horses. At any rate, the 
Humane Society of Missouri, hearing of inferior 
feed being used, and that horses were stinted in 
their rations, is interesting itself in investigating 
the matter. 

The report comes from Carlinville, Ill., that John 
Fullington, who resides near that city. has lost five 
head of horses from spinal meningitis caused by 
eating frosted corn. The state veterinary says this 
is the second case of this disease ever known among 
borses in Illinois. The loss is estimated at $1,000. 

The price of milk, sold by the pint, has been ad- 
vanced from 4 to 5c in St. Louis. No advance has 
yet been made in the price of quart bottles and they 
will continue to be sold at 8 cents. The reason 
given by dealers is that farmers are demanding a 
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higher price for milk -because of the higher cost of 
corn and other kinds of feed and it is also claimed 
many farmers are going out of the dairy business. 

The Stanard-Tilton Milling Company is preparing 
to enlarge the capacity of its mill at Alton 400 bbls. 
per day. The company has just completed a 100,000 
bushel wheat elevator, giving a storage capacity at 
Alton of 300,000 bushels. 

Daniel P. Byrne Commission Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $5,000. The 
incorporators are Daniel P. Byrne, Mary M. McEvoy 
and Wilbur F. White. 

The Corno Mills Company of East St. Louis, cer- 
tifies to an increase in capital from $350,000 to 
$500,000. The company’s warehouse on North Front 
Street, and feedstuff valued at about $60,000, were 
destroyed by fire recently. The building contained 
a large quantity of alfalfa hay in bales and grain. 
The origin of the fire is unknown. The building 
was owned by the Wiggins Ferry Company. An in- 
surance of $80,000 was carried by the Corno Mills 
Company. ; 

John Malone, department supervisor and inspector 
of the Exchange, was crushed between two Burling- 
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ton Railroad grain cars. He was taken to the City 
Hospital, where it was found he had sustained a 
badly crushed leg and internal injuries. The acci- 
dent was occasioned by a switch engine which backed 
down to couple the cars. 

During last month the Exchange suffered the loss 
by death of two ex-presidents, T. R. Ballard of the 
Ballard, Messmore Commission Company, and Capt. 
Isaac M. Mason. Mr. Ballard’s death, which took 
place the first, was the result of having accidently 
been run over by an automobile while crossing the 
street on his way home. Mr. Ballard for many 
years was active on the Merchants’ Exchange. He 
was born July 12, 1848, in Guernsey County, Ohio. 
His business Career was begun in 1873 as a grain 
buyer in Central Illinois, where he operated at sev- 
eral points on various railroads. In 1892, he estab- 
lished the firm of Ballard, Messmore & Company in 
St. Louis. Mr. Ballard of late years had held sev- 
eral public offices in St. Louis. 

Capt. Isaac M. Mason was one of the best known 
citizens of St. Louis. His death came from enlarge- 
ment of the heart, following an attack of rheuma- 
tism, At the age of 19, he became a river captain 
on the Ohio. He came to St. Louis in 1862, and for 
many years was engaged in Mississippi River 
freighting business. In 1905 he was elected city 
auditor, and afterward engaged to some extent in 
the mining business. Later on he practically re 
tired from active affairs, but was a daily: visitor 
to’ the floor of the Exchange. His genial face and 
pleasant greeting will long be missed by the mem- 
bers, especially the older ones. 

At the annual election of the Merchants’ Exchange 
there was but one ticket in the field and in conse- 
quence the election passed off quietly. Manning W. 
Cochrane, who last year served as first vice-presi- 
dent, was elected president. Nat L. Moffitt, was, so 
to speak, also promoted and became first vice-presi- 
dent. Christian Bernet was elected to the office of 
second vice-president. 

The directors chosen were: Edward E. Scharff, 
the retiring president; Charles F. Beardsley, Wil- 
liam T. Hill, James Garneau, and Parker H. Litch- 
field. 

Committee on Appeals: Daniel P. Byrne, Thomas 
B. Gettys, Ben S. Lang, W. E. Knapp, L. Hesse, 
Charles W. Isaacs, F. C. Trauernicht, S. A. White- 
head, J. F. Vincent, George C. Martin, Jr., T. B. 
Morton, and John O. Ballard. 

Committee on Arbitration: F. B. Chamberlain, 
Samuel Gordon, H. G, Craft, M. J. Connor, Fred W. 
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Seele, Fred C. Orthwein, Marshall Hall, Martin J. 
Mullally, Sam Plant, and B. L. ‘Slack. 

Manning W. Cochrane, who was elected president, 
was born at Bushnell, Il]., in 1868. He is the head 
of the business of the Cochrane Grain Company, 
which was established at St. Louis in 1903. Thomas 


Cochrane, father of Manning W., a prominent grain 


dealer of Lincoln, Neb., is a partner in the St. Louis 
company. 

N. L. Moffitt, first vice-president of the Hubbard 
& Moffitt Commission Company,, was born in St. 
Louis in 1862. His first connection with the grain 
business was as an employe of the Venice Elevator 
Company at Hast St. Louis. He entered the employ 
of the Hubbard & Bartlett Commission Company in 
1882 and became a member of the Hubbard & Mof- 
fitt Commission Company in 1886. Since the year 
1883 he has been a member of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. The members of the firm are also mem- 
bers of the Chicago, Minneapolis and Kansas City 
exchanges. Their business is almost entirely con- 
fined to executing orders for grain for future de- 
livery on the St. Louis and other exchanges. 

Among the older members of the Exchange few 
are better known or more popular than Christian 
Bernet, who has just been honored by the Exchange 
with the office of second vice-president by “unani- 
mous consent.” Mr. Bernet is well qualified to serve 
in this capacity, having in past years filled several 
minor offices, leading up to that of member of the 
beard of directors. He has also had long experi- 
ence as a business man, having for many years been 
engaged in the wholesale flour business as senior 
partner of Bernet & Craft. Later on, the firm was 
reorganized and the Kauffman Flour Mill taken 
over, the style of the new firm being Bernet, Craft 
& Kauffman. Mr. Bernet was born in 1850 near 
Berne, Switzerland, and is endowed with the well- 
known virtues of that land of industrious and 
hardy people. 


ELEVATORS IN INDIA. 


The wheat crop in the United Provinces and 
Punjab of India, seeded in November, promises to 
be a “record” one. However, “with the prospect 
of an addition, on the opening of the new canals in 
the Punjab, of at least half a million tons of wheat 
to the average annual export of a million tons, it 
is strange,’ says the Calcutta correspondent of the 
Liverpool Corn Trade News, “that no decision has 
yet been arrived at on the subject of erecting grain 
elevators in India. The Commerce and Industry 
Department is presided over by one whose business 
instincts are only surpassed by his indefatigable 
energy; the Commercial Intelligence Department 
has for its head an officer whose anxiety is to give 
an impetus to India’s trade with home and foreign 
countries by collecting every possible information 
for the benefit of the mercantile community and 
affording all the facilities in his power, notwith- 
standing the restrictions imposed by the govern- 
ment policy of economy (one might be tempted to 
say parsimony) in the matter of commerce and 
industry. In the face of the recommendations of 
these two eminent men of strong common sense, 
one would be surprised if the elevator system were 
not introduced into this. country. 

“As I said in one of my letters in these columns, 
the elevator system in India would place our wheat 
in the European markets in a much better condi- 
tion than now. It is notorious that our wheat be- 
fore being shipped out of the country is charged 
with a considerable admixture of foreign grains, 
and cleaning elevators, providing, as they do, ma- 
chinery for cleaning and for separating foreign 
grains, would benefit the entire trade from the pro- 
ducer to the exporter. Other advantages would 
surely result, namely, the cheapening and facilitat- 
ing of handling, safer storage against bad weather 
and thieves, greater protection from weevil, and to 
a certain extent easier and more economical railway 
working.” 


Chicago’s lake receipts of grain in 1909 were 5,- 
555,546 bushels; shipments, 9,247,517 bushels of 
wheat and 26,734,776 bushels of corn. During the 
season 6,011 vessels entered that port; total ton- 
nage, 7,672,035. 

According to A. F. Hitt, special field agent in 
Idaho, Oregon and Washington, for the Bureau of 
Statistics, Idaho holds first place in the production 
of winter wheat, the average yield being 29 bushels; 
Washington is second, with 25.9 bushels, Oregon 
being third, with 21.6 bushels, the general average 
of the United States being given at 15.5 bushels. 
Montana heads the list in the production of spring 
wheat, the average yield being 28.8 bushels; Idaho 
is second, with 26 bushels, and Washington third, 
with 20.6 bushels; the general average of the Uni- 
ted States being 15.9 bushels. While official figures 
are not available, it is estimated that the wheat 
crop. in the four states named was near the 65,000,- 
000 bushel mark in 1909, with prices higher than 
they have been at any time during the last thirty 
years. The quotations on December 20 were from 
87 to 92 cents, but there were also records of sales 
at prices ranging from 97 cents to $1.02 a bushel. 
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O. H. Patterson & Co., members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, failed in December. 


W. C. Northern has removed from Batesville, Ark., 
to Little Rock, where he has engaged in the grain 
business. 

The Evans Hay, Grain & Ice Co. of Tiffin, O., has 
removed its main office to Toledo. H. W. Bell will 
represent the company on the Produce Exchange. 

Dana Slade, who has been identified with the cash 
grain business of the Chicago Board of Trade for 
upwards of fifty years, has retired from active busi- 
ness. 

J. C. Shaffer, head of the cash grain firm of J. 
C. Shaffer & Co., 240 LaSalle Street, Chicago, was 
recently elected president of the Press Club of 
Chicago. 

W. E. Stacks and W. G. Kellogg have organized 
the firm of Stacks & Kellogg at Milwaukee, Wis.. 
and will carry on a general grain receiving and ship- 
ping business. 

E. B. and C. L. Weeks, sons of W. B. Weeks, head 
of the Weeks Grain Co. of Omaha, Neb., have with- 
drawn from that firm and engaged in business for 
themselves. 

Pope & Eckhardt Company of Western Union 
Building, Chicago, wished their friends a Happy 
and Prosperous New Year in an attractive special 
announcement. 

C. A. Foster, wholesale grain merchant of Pitts: 
burg, Pa., has issued his yearly calendar with a 
reproduction of the painting “Elizabeth,” by Wm. 
Thorne, A. N. A. ; 

L. J. Jones, formerly with Langenberg & Co., St. 
Louis, has become manager of a branch house at 
1028 Pierce Building, St. Louis, for EH. R. & D. C. 
Kolp of Fort Worth, Wichita and Oklahoma City. 

A. F. Leonhardt & Co., of New Orleans, La., chose 
for the illustration on a calendar for 1910 an em- 
bossed copy of A. Montgomery’s painting of a bunch 
of ears of corn hanging to a nail on the cornshed 
doer. 

The Cargill. Elevator Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn., capitalized at $1,000,000, has filed articles of 
incorporation to do business in Wisconsin. Charles. 
H. Quackenbush of Green Bay is the Wisconsin rep- 


‘resentative. 


The Nashville brokerage firm of Rouzzer, Sulli- 
yan & Co. is now liquidating on account of the re- 
cent death of Mr. Sullivan. The other member of 
the firm, Mr. Rouzzer, has been appointed weigh- 
ing master for the Nashville Grain Exchange. 


The application of L. Ross Fyffe for readmission 
to membership in the Chicago Board of Trade was 
recently denied by the directory. Fyffe was a mem- 
ber of the firm of Fyffe, Manson & Co. which failed 
several years ago with large liabilities, and was ex- 
pelled from the Board. 


“Best Wishes for the Holidays’ came from J. F. 
Zahm & Co., Toledo, Ohio, in the form of a special 
calendar, together with a pamphlet entitled “Thirty 
Years.” The years included are 1879 to 1909, the 
time when Mr. Zahm began selling grain and seeds 
in Toledo to the present. 

J. G.. Graham, who has been identified with the 
grain trade of the city of Portland, Ore., for the 
past twenty years, has engaged in business for him- 
self in room 616, Board of Trade Building. Mr. 
Graham was for seventeen years connected with 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co. and for the past year and a 


-half has been assistant manager for the Acme Mills 


Company. 

The season’s greetings were sent out with the 
January, 1910, calendar of The Gale Bros. Co. of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. There was a new picture by Gut- 
man and the usual verse read as follows: 

“Merry Christmas to you and a Happy New Year; 
May your holiday season be one of good cheer, 

We wish you good fortune and all sorts of luck, 
Hope the year 1911 will find you have stuck,” 

to Gale Bros. Co. 


Southworth & Co. of Toledo, Ohio, sent out the fol- 
lowing announcement the first of the year: “Many 
things have their beginning with the New Year and 
with 1910 Southworth & Company make this an- 
nouncement. Mr. EK. L. Southworth, who has been 
the sole owner of the business, conducted under the 
name of Southworth & Company, has recognized the 
faithfulness of one of his employes, Mr. Kenton D. 
Keilholtz, by taking him into the firm. Mr. Keil- 
holtz has been with Mr. Southworth for eight years, 
and an active member of the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change for five years, We desire to express our 
gratitude and appreciation for the business our 
friends have given us, and sincerely trust we may 
merit a continuance of these favors. Please accept 
our best wishes for a. Happy and Prosperous New 
Year.” 

ee 

Consul Walter C. Hamm, at Hull, England, writes 
that it is reported that there is on foot a scheme 
to erect large crushing mills at Vancouver, British 
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Columbia, and Seattle, State of Washington, where 
the soya bean can be crushed and the oil extracted. 
The Canadian Pacific and lines of steamers run- 
ning from Vancouver and Seattle to Japan and 
China are said to be aiding this scheme. Another 
project proposed is to erect large factories in Copen- 
hagen for the production of soya-bean oil and cake, 
the annual turnover of the new company to be 
$1,100,000 and 30,000 tons of soya beans will be 
shipped each year by the Hast Asiatic Company 
from Manchuria to Denmark. 


[From the Crop Reporter. ] 
INTERPRETATION OF ESTIMATES OF CON- 
DITION AS EXPRESSED IN PERCENT- 
AGES OF THE NORMAL. 


The condition of various crops is estimated peri- 
odically during the growing season by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These estimates are expressed 
in the form of a percentage, the base, or 100 per 
cent, being termed a “normal” condition. 

Three inquiries are often made as to such condi- 
tion reports, namely: (1) What is a normal condi- 
tion? (2) What yield is indicated by a normal 
condition? and (3) What is the method of formula 
for interpreting a given estimate of condition in 
terms of indicated production; in other words, with 
a given condition, how is the indicated production 
determined? 


A normal condition may be defined as a condition - 


that will produce a normal yield, if such condition 
is maintained until harvest. But what is a normal 
yield? 

Most farmers know from experience approxi- 
mately what their fields ought to produce, with the 
usual mode of farming, with normal weather con- 
ditions, and without unusual loss from disease, in- 
sects, or other injurious influences. A yield under 
such favorable, though not extraordinary, conditions, 
would be a normal yield, which is more than. an 


average yield but less than a maximum possible , 


yield. A condition which may produce a normal 
yield, as thus described, is a normal or 100 per 
cent, condition. 

A normal yield for one farm or section may vary 
widely from that for another. On one field a nor- 
mal yield per acre of corn might be 80 bushels, 
and on another field 12 bushels. A normal yield of 
corn for one state is more than 40 bushels per 
acre, for another state it is less than 14 bushels. 

The condition of a crop at a given date is ex- 
pressed by the percentage of a normal yield which 
may be produced if no change in the condition of 
status of the crop occur from the given date to 
the time of harvest. For example, if the condition 
of the wheat crop on June 1 were such that, with 
no change in condition—that is, normal influences 
from that date to harvest—only three-fourths of a 
normal yield could be expected, the condition would 
be reported as 75 per cent; if only one-half a normal 
crop could be expected, the condition would be re 
ported as 50 per cent; if 10 per cent more than 
a normal yield could be expected, the condition 
would be reported as 110. 

The normal yield of a crop for a state or for the 
United States may be determined approximately in 
a practical way by multiplying the average yield 
per acre for any number of years by 100 and divid- 
ing the product by the average, for the same years, 
of the condition of the crop at or near the time of 
harvest. For example, the condition of corn is re 
ported the last time as of October 1; if the aver- 
age condition of the crop on October 1 for the ten 
years 1899-1908 was 80 per cent, and if the average 
yield per acre in the ten years 1899-1908 was 28 
bushels per acre, it may be assumed that 80 per cent 
of a normal condition will produce 28 bushels; there- 
fore, by proportion, 100 per cent will be 35 bushels; 
that is, 

_ 28 X 100 + 80 = 35. 

An average for five years, instead of ten, or any 
number of years, may be used for this compari- 
son, but with slightly varying results. 

This method can not give a precise equivalent of 
100 per cent, because a change sometimes occurs 
in a crop after the date of the last condition re- 
port and before harvest, and also because the data 
used are estimates and subject to errors of judg- 
ment. But for practical purposes the method is 
valid for obtaining approximations, 

A normal yield being known, it is simple process 
to reduce any given condition figure to its yield 
equivalent; that is, multiply the normal yield by 
the condition figure, and divide by 100. For ex- 
ample, if the condition of corn is 80 per cent, where 
a normal or 100 yield is 35 bushels, the indicated 
yield would be 80 per cent of 85 bushels, or 28 
bushels (80 X 35 + 100). 

The yield obtained by the method thus described 
is the yield which may be expected providing the 
condition of the crop does not decline or improve 
after the date of the estimate. But as a crop ad- 
vances to maturity some portion of it usually suf- 


fers from some damaging influences, causing a de- ~ 


cline in condition. 
To forecast the probable outcome of a crop on 
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the basis of the condition at a given date, account 
is taken of the average change (usually decline) 
in condition from the given date to the time of 
barvest; it is assumed that the change in condi- 
tion to the time of harvest will be the same as an 
average change. In other words, it is assumed that 
the probable yield will be in the same ratio to the 
average yield as the condition of the crop on a 
given date is to the average condition on that date. 

For example, on the basis of a ten-year average, 
suppose the average condition of corn in the United 
States on July 1 is 87 per cent, the average yield 
is 27 bushels. Suppose the condition on July 1 is 


75; it is then assumed that the probable yield (7?) 
will be to 27 bushels as 75 is to 87, which is 
27 X75 
= 23.3 (bushels). 
87 


That is, multiply the average yield by the indi- 
cated condition at the given date and divide by 
the average condition on the same date. 

The ten-year (1899-1908) average condition and 
average yield per acre of important crops in the 
United States on dates indicated is shown as fol- 
lows: 


Crops. Apr. May. June. duly: Aug. Sept. Oct. Yield.* 
GOEMre fate) bere ae 4.8 82.6 80.6 79. te 25.8 
Wint’r wheat 86.6 86.0 0 80. 5 roe Bree ics 13.9 
Spring wheat .... 92:6) SiO mol ish Ok ers..) 18-5. 
CORR eth 3: elas s ace 88.4 $6.8: 4 83.1 9 S19 84 ee 4 
Po Eee, mene See O00) Secs) BOB Obed in taco paso 
Loa Baga SO SOA SO 4 “SONS? STO) eens | tee LOS 
Buckwheat Pe RA Verdun s cm. see GUT Basa rmiS Aas 18h0) 
Potatoes Behe carne OL Ole 80,1 04s ape SouG 
WRC Ogres see era arava Meise, eee (SOS), GO On 88in (Bride) 30.9) 
(Ec SCC Sob 86-5) IBA Biel awe aes = 1.43 
MODACEOR A... fess. Eeicce) wade) Bask eIOaco Geel Saale SOD al 
GOtCOr esas 50s 81.4 80.8 80.6 73.6 67.0 187.7 

*Cotton and tobacco, pounds; hay, tons; other prod- 


ucts, bushels. 


The ‘normal’ yield per acre of various crops for 
the United States (based upon the ten-year aver- 
age of the percentage of normal condition of crop 
at or near the time of harvest and the average 
yield per acre in the same years) is found to be 
approximately as follows: Winter wheat, 17.5 
bushels; spring wheat, 17.5 bushels; corn, 32.6; 
oats, 36.8; barley, 30.8; rye, 18.1; buckwheat, 21.8; 
potatoes, 118.1 bushels; tobacco, 968.8 pounds; cot- 
ton, 280.1 pounds; rice, 35.5 bushels; flaxseed, (five- 
year average), 11.9 bushels. 

The “normal” yield of crops per acre, that is, the 
yield per acre which is expected under normal con- 
ditions, is gradually increasing. This is shown by 
the following comparisons of the equivalent yield 
per acre of a normal condition at or near harvest, 
during the decades 1889-1898, 1899-1908, and the 
average of the five-year period, 1904-1908. 


YIELD-PER-ACRE EQUIVALENT OF A NORMAL CONDITION AT 
OR NEAR TIME OF HARVEST. 


Five-year 

Decade Decade period 

Crop. 1889-1898. 1899-1908. 1904-1908. 
Winter wheat, bushels..... 15.9 1. 9 17.9 
Spring wheat, bushels...... 16.3 17.5 17.2 
Mam WSHElS: <5 oars «oie ooo os ss 29.9 32.6 SPAS) 
OG DUSHECLS Mic cerns ccc vee. 32.4 36.8 Shee 
Bariey, bushels . 00.022... 27.6 30.8 30.9 
Om MOUISINCLS ys. vjeteis ie che sie eici'e 15.8 18.1 18.2 
Buckwheat, bushels ....... 19.7 21.8 22.1 
Potatoes, bushels ........-- 103.1 118.1 122.7 
Tobacco, pounds oan 968.8 979.4 
Cotton, pounds .. 280.1 Pate 
Rice, pounds ........ 85.5 35.1 


SOYA BEANS IN AFRICA. 


At the close of the business of the African Trade 
Section of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce on 
October 25, A. Grenville Turner delivered an ad- 
dress on the cultivation and uses of the soya bean 
during the course which he said that, 

“Tt is estimated that this year’s crop of soya 
bean is likely to exceed one million tons. The 
beans contain about 18 per cent of oil, and it was 
stated that refined Soya oil fetched today a higher 
price even than refined cotton seed oil. The soya 
bean, which is an edible bean, and can be used in 
the same manner as marrowfat peas, can be utilized 
for the following purposes: Lamp oil in China, 
salad oil, ingredient of margarine, manufacture of 
soap and paint, soya cake and soya meal for cattle, 
soya meal for making fancy biscuits and ship’s bis- 
cuits (a tin of fancy biscuits made by Messrs. Carr 
& Co. from this meal was submitted to the com- 
mittee by Mr. Turner), soya flour for bread-making 
(a loaf made from soya flour furnished by Messrs. 
Joseph Rank, Ltd., Hull, was also submitted). Un- 
der the name of coffee beans soya beans are used 
to some extent in Switzerland as a vegetable, and 
dried and roasted are also used as a coffee substi- 
tute. A sample of coffee specially ground from 
the soya bean, at the suggestion of Sir Alfred Jones, 
was submitted, and created much interest. 

Mr. Turner further stated that, according to a re- 
cent report issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the U. S. A., as soya beans contain no starch, 
they have been recommended for food for people 
suffering from diabetes. 

Sir Alfred Jones stated that Mr. Turner, who 
had taken a great interest in this product, would 

' proceed to West Africa for the purpose of lecturing 
at the Calabar Agricultural Shotv, on the uses of 
the bean and its products, 
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IN THE COURTS 


Edwin M. Cox has been appointed receiver in 
bankruptcy for Griggs & Co., Inc., New York City, 
dealers in hay, grain and feed. The assets are 
estimated at $10,000. 


F. P. Brockman, grain dealer, St. Louis, has filed 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy; assets, $12,776, of 
which one-half is claimed to be exempt; liabilities, 
$27,356, due for grain and handling charges. 


Julius Wolfman, a money lender, who was con- 
victed with three others for conspiracy to conceal 
assets in the bankruptcy case of the! Marshall Hay 
& Grain Co., of East Boston, Mass., in the Conner- 
Freedman case, was recently fined $1,000. 

Suit has been instituted in Chancery Court at 
Nashville, Tenn., by N., C. & St. L. Railway and the 
L. & N. Railway against the McLemore Grain Co., 
of Nashville to recover judgment for $204 for 
each railway said to be due for demurrage charges. 

A jury in the Circuit Court at Allegan, Mich., 
has awarded E. F. Sherman $7,500 damages against 
ihe Lake Shore Railroad Co., for the destruction 
of his grain elevator, which was fired last July 
by a spark from a passing locomotive. He sued for 
$25,000. 

The $10,100 personal injury suit of Frank Mce- 
Mullen against the Tacoma Grain Co. of Tacoma, 
Wash., was non-suited recently by Judge Clifford 
of the Superior Court at that place upon motion 
of defendant. The court ruled that the evidence 
did not sustain the allegations of the complaint. 


The controversy between the Iron Mountain Ry. 
Co. and the T. H. Bunch Grain Co., over ownership 
of the grain elevator in Argenta, Ark., has been 
settled by the railroad company’s paying the re- 
ceivers of the Bunch Company $60,000, and in re 
turn the latter surrenders all claims against the 
elevator. 


Eugene Purtell, a Chicago broker, has instituted 
suit in the Circuit Court against Emil W. Wagner, 
member of the Chicago Board of Trade, claiming 
$50,000 damages alleged to have been suffered by 
him as a result of utterances said to have been made 
against his business by Mr. Wagner. Particulars 
are not given. 


Mandatory proceedings were begun in the Circuit 


‘Court at Chicago on January 10 by William E. 


Irwin, a receiver’s agent for grain dealers, to com- 
pel the state’s attorney to file quo waranto pro- 
ceedings questioning the right of W. Scott Cowen, 
state grain inspector, to do the work with his force 
that is now being done by receiver’s agents. 


The Kemper Grain Co. was awarded judgment 
by consent of $100.43 by the court at Oskaloosa, 
Kan., recently against C. Dyson of Ozawkie, Kan. 
Dyson shipped a car of wheat to the complainant 
and made a draft of $97 more than the value of the 
shipment. The complainant had two cars of wheat 
belonging to Dyson tied up at Kansas City and 
released these, the latter paying the costs. 


An indictment has been returned by the Federal 
grand jury of the eastern district of Kentucky 
against the Van Lunen Co., an Ohio corporation, 
engaged in the hay and grain business in Cin- 
cinnati and Covington, Ky. The company is charged 
with making false reports of weight on ten different 
shipments of hay from Covington to various points 
in the south. The initial carrier in each case was 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. Some of the 
shipments went as far south as Florida. By the 
underbilling freight rates of from 22 to 27 cents 
per 100 pounds were avoided on from 2,000 to 
10,000 pounds in each of the cars named in the 
indictment. 


The case against Thomas P. Doty, a former em- 
ploye of the Illinois Central Railroad charged with 
the embezzlement of 25,000 bushels of grain from 
the Central Warehouse & Grain. Co., was dismissed 
recently by Judge Chretien in the Criminal District 
Court at New Orleans, La., at the instance of the 
District Attorney, because of the unsatisfactory 
evidence given by the State’s witnesses. A state 
ment made by John K. Séagrave, manager for 
Steinhardt & Co., tended to show that the grain 
which Doty was charged with embezzling had been 
legally purchased by the latter concern and had 
been shipped by it on the steamship “Cuban.” The 
indictment charged the embezzlement of the corn 
on the steamer. 


After a three days’ trial in the District Court at 
York, Neb., Samuel C. Nelson, an officer of the 
concern, was found guilty of embezzling $1,900 
belonging to the Alfalfa Milling Co., of that place, 
and sentenced to five years in the penitentiary. An 
appeal has been made to the Supreme Court. The 
trial of George M. Stryber, another officer, on 
the same charge, has been continued to the next 
term of court. The Alfalfa Milling Co. was pro- 
moted about ten months ago by Granite Security 
Co. and the Merrill Construction Co., of Kansas 
City, of which Nelson was an officer. The latter 
concern was to furnish the building and install the 
machinery. It was charged that representatives 
of the Alfalfa Milling Co., paid to the Granite 
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Security Co., funds which were to be paid to 
Merrill Construction Co., on the contract for 
purchase of the building and machinery of 
Alfalfa Milling Co. 


The Alfalfa Meal Co. of Council Bluffs, Iowa, has 
instituted suit in the District Court at that place 
against Robert L. Goyer and the Bank of Baton 
Rouge, La., for $354.61 on contract for a large 
amount of refuse molasses it purchased from de- 
fendants and alleged to be short in shipments. The 
petition alleges that Goyer shipped seventeen tank 
cars of molasses consigned to himself at Council 
Bluffs. The bills of lading he indorsed and attached 
to each a sight draft supposed to represent the 
amount due him after payment of freight on arrival 
at destination. He deposited the bills of lading in 
the Bank of Baton Rouge, La. for collection. Plain- 
tiff alleges it was unable to secure the molasses until 
the drafts and freight were paid. 
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That S. H. De Long as receiver of the J. P. 
Barnthouse Grain & Seed Co. is indebted to the 
defendant in the sum of $3,638.81 instead of the 
defendant being indebted to the receiver in the 
amount of - $6,500 is alleged in the answer and 
cross petition of J. P. Barnthouse filed in a suit 
brought against him by the receiver at Marion, Ohio. 
Barnthouse sets forth that he was manager and 
treasurer of the J. P. Barnthouse Grain & Seed Co., 
and admits he sold stock to the company at its par 
value of $1,000. Later he sold the property to the 
company for $7,000, receiving $5,350 and notes for 
$1,550, leaving a balance of $100 due him. Barnt- 
house alleges that in July, 1909, the company was 
heavily in debt and that he purchased its lumber 
for $5,610.09 and transfered $1,000 in stock. He 
further alleges the concern failed to take up the 
notes on which the defendant was security and 
that he later found it necessary to pay $1,077.89. He 
denies that he had possession of the books of the 
company and alleges that a bookkeeper was em- 
ployed. 


Ti C C: DECISIONS. 


Among recent decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are several which are interesting 
to the grain trade, as being rulings on principles. 

In Wm. F. Jobbins, Inec., vs. C. & N.-W. Ry. Co. 
et al. complainants applied for a 60,000-lb. capacity 
ear, but two 60,000-lb. capacity cars were furnished 
in lieu thereof, into which complainants loaded 
59,703 Ibs. (44,013 Ibs. in one and 15,696 in the 
other) and prepaid the freight; but at destination 
additional charges ($95.92) were demanded on basis 
of the tariff minimum for the two cars. The deci- 
sion says: 

“The facts in this case appear to bring it clearly 
within the principle announced in Kaye & Carter 
Lumber Co. vs. Minnesota & International Ry. Co., 
16 I. C. C. Rep., 285, in the following language: 

“<A carload rate and a minimum weight for a car 
of definite dimensions when lawfully published in 
the tariffs of a carrier constitute an open offer to 
the shipping public to move their mercnandise on 
those terms; and it would be wholly unsound .n 
principle to permit the carrier to impose additional 
transportation charges on the shipper who orders a 
car of a capacity, length, or dimension specified in 
its tariffs, simply because it is not provided with 
cars of the dimensions ordered. Pacific Purchasing 
Co. v. C. & N.-W. Ry. Co., 12 I. C. C. Rep., 549, and 
General Chemical Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. Co., 15 I. C. 
C. Rep., 349. We therefore find that the complain- 
ant is entitled to reparation. 

“ihe obligation to carry the merchandise of ship- 
pers on the basis of the published rates and mini- 
mum weights, and to use whatever cars are availa- 
ble for that purpose, ought to have been covered in 
the published tariffs of the defenuants by proper 
rule to that effect; and their tariffs were unreason- 
able and unlawful in not containing such a provi- 
sion at the time these shipments were made. Beggs 
vs. Wabash R. R. Co., 16 I. C. C. Rep., 208.’ 

“We find that defendants’ tariffs were unreason- 
able and unlawful by reason of their failure to con- 
tain a rule similar to that above quoted from Trans- 
continental Freight Bureau tariff, I. C. C. No. 865, 
and that by reason of such failure the sum of 
$95.92 was unlawfully exacted from complainant.” 

In S. Y. C. & Linseed Meal Co. vs. M., K. & T. 
Ry. Co. et al. the Commission say: “A carrier, vol- 
untarily establishing a through rate (that is less 
than the sum of the locals) after a shipment has 
been made does not ipso facto become liable for the 
difference between the amount charged and the 
amount which would have been collected if the 
through rate had been in effect at the time of the 
movement.” 

In South Cafion Coal Co. vs. C. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 
the Commission say: “A rate is not unreasonable 
simply because a lower rate is in effect via other 
lines.’”’ In this case the higher rate was due to the 
routing specified by the complainant. 


From August 1 to December 10, 1909, 3,191 cars 
of bonded wheat from Canada went through the 
Superior elevators, 
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COURT DECISIONS 


[Prepared especially for the ‘“American Elevator and 
Grain Trade’ by J. L. Rosenberger, LL.B., of the 
Chicago Bar.] 


Right Retained To Reclaim Wheat. 

A farmer residing some miles from a town deliy- 
ered wheat to a buyer there, with the understand- 
ing that it was to be paid for at once. He received 
therefor a check on a local bank, which he took 
home with him, it being after banking hours. He 
did not present the check until his next trip to 
town, between two and three weeks later, when pay- 
ment was refused. The buyer had no funds on 
deposit when the check was drawn, but had an 
arrangement with the bank under which it paid his 
checks and took bills of lading on the shipment of 
grain as security. A week after the issuance of 
the check, the buyer became insolvent, and the 
bank attached the wheat. After the dishonor of 
the check, the seller sued the bank for the value 
of the wheat. The Supreme Court of Kansas holds 
(People’s Bank of Michigan Valley vs. Brown, 103 
Pacific Reporter, 102) that the farmer’s failure 
to make an earlier presentment of the check did 
not conclusively show a waiver of his right to re- 
claim the wheat; and affirms. a judgment in his 
favor. 

It was of course competent for the farmer and 
the buyer, the court says, to make any agreement 
they saw fit as to when the absolute title to the 
wheat should pass; but, in the absence of anything 
to indicate the contrary, the transaction between 
them must be taken to have been the ordinary one 
of the sale of specific personal property for cash; 
delivery being made in the expectation of immedi- 
ate payment. In such a case, the failure of the 
buyer to pay the purchase price authorizes the 
seller to reclaim the property. That is to say, when 
a bargain is completed for the sale of specific per- 
sonal property for cash and delivery is made, if the 
buyer fails to. pay the price promptly, the seller 
has a right, as between the parties or against an 
attaching creditor, to reclaim the property, which 
is not lost by delay to assert it, unless an inten- 
tion on his part is shown that the title should pass 
absolutely; and whether that is the case is ordinar- 
ily a question of fact, to be determined in view of 
all the circumstances. 


Passing Title to Oats. 


A Texas grain company contracted to sell and 
deliver to an Arkansas firm two carloads of oats at 
a stipulated price. On the same day the company 
caused to be shipped a carload of oats, which was 
billed to shipper’s order. The car was not received 
by the Arkansas firm, a controversy having arisen 
concerning the inspection of the oats and later con- 
cerning a charge for demurrage. Then the com- 
pany entered into a contract with one Wilson for 
the sale of the oats, drew on him for the agreed 
price, and delivered the draft to a local bank in 
Texas, 
tached. The bank placed to the credit of the grain 
company on its books the amount of the draft, less 
a small discount, and the amount was immediately 
checked out by the grain company. A member of 
the grain company and also the cashier of the bank 
testified that the draft, with bill of lading attached, 
was delivered to the bank as an actual sale for the 
full amount thereof, less discount, which was the 
only testimony on that subject. 

The day following the delivery of the draft to 
the bank the Arkansas firm attached the car of 
oats in an action based on several items of dam- 
ages claimed against the grain company. On the 
trial the jury were instructed that if they believed 
from the evidence that the grain company had con- 
tracted and sold the car of oats attached to. the 
Arkansas firm prior to the sale to Wilson and prior 
to the transfer of the bill of lading to the bank, 
and that the firm were at all times ready and will- 
ing to receive and pay for the oats at contract price, 
and that the grain company failed and refused to 
carry out its contract of sale and delivery to the 
firm without fault on the part of the latter, the 
company had no right to sell the oats to Wilson, 
and its draft on him was a nullity, and the trans- 
fer of the bill of lading to the bank was a nullity 
as to the rights of the firm, provided that the bank 
knew of the sale to the Arkansas firm before the 
indorsement of the bill of lading to it. 

The Supreme Court of Arkansas holds that this 
instruction was erroneous and should not have 
been given. It says (Collin County National Bank 
vs. Harris & Jaggers, 119 Southwestern Reporter, 
662) that the contract of sale between the grain 


company and the Arkansas firm was executory (to 


be performed in the future) and title had not 
passed. There had been no delivery of the oats, 
and the contract was for the sale of no particular 
carload of oats. The title to the specific property 
remained in the grain company until appropriated 
to the performance of the contract and delivered in 
completion of the sale. The assignment of the bill 
of lading attached to the draft passed the title as 
collateral security to the bank, where the title re- 


‘with bill of lading indorsed in blank at-~ 
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mained until the payment of the draft and delivery 
of the bill of lading. Moreover, the attitude of the 
firm as attaching creditors in this case was incon- 
sistent with their claim that the title to the car 
of oats had already passed to them from the grain 
company at the time of the contract of sale made, 
to Wilson and delivery of the draft with bill of 
lading attached to the bank. 

It was error, too, under the evidence to submit 
to the jury the question whether or not the title 
to the property passed to the bank by the delivery 
of the draft with bill of lading attached, and 
whether or not this was done for the purpose of 
aiding the grain company in defrauding creditors. 

Under the evidence in this case a verdict ened 
have veen directed in favor of the bank. 


ARBITRATION DECISIONS. 


The mails from the association secretaries have 
been rich in arbitration decisions during the past 
thirty days, all of which adjudicate some new fea- 
tures of trade problems. The first is the following 
from the “supreme court,’ so to say of the trade, 
the arbitration committee of the National Associa- 
tion, and is ‘as follows: 

The Bassett Grain Co., Indianapolis, Ind., plain- 
tiff, vs. W. H. Merritt & Co., Chicago, Ill., defend- 
ants.—|[By H. S. Grimes, Chas. C. Miles and E. M. 
Wasmuth.]—On March 14th, 1906, defendants wrote 
to plaintiff as follows: ‘We are sending you today 
a sample of some mixed oats which we have loaded, 
and which we can quote to you at 30% track Indian- 
apolis, or at 3254 track Newport News, for export. 
Subject to Chicago weights and grades, and draft to 
be paid when: presented. These oats are not in- 
spected, and we are offering them simply by sample. 
In case you can use any of them, kindly wire us 
early tomorrow.” 

On March 16th, defendants wrote to plaintiff as 
follows: ‘We have your letter of the 15th [letter 
not in evidence], and your wire of today, bidding 
32 for oats like sample sent you, and we replied 
that 325g was the best we could do. We offer you 
tonight, however, 10 cars, like sample, at 3214, New- 
port News, for export, subject to being unsold.” 

On March 17th, defendants wrote to plaintiff as 
follows: ‘‘We confirm our sale to you today of 10 
cars of sample mixed oats, at 32 track Newport 
News, for export. Subject to Costello’s approval 
[Costello is a private inspector at Chicago] and sub- 
ject to Chicago weights. We ordered these oats 
shipped out today, as they were loaded on track. 
The sample that we sent you was taken from these 
10 cars, which were loaded at that time, but in view 
of the fact that Costello did not have your sample, 
we have had Costello send you today samples of 
these 10 cars, which you will receive on Monday, 
and you can compare them yourselves.” 

On March 17th, plaintiff confirmed to defendants 
as follows: ‘We entered purchase from you today, 


10 cars of oats, equal to sample furnished us, at 32. 


cts., track News, for export, 20 days’ shipment, sub- 
ject to Mr. Costello’s approval, and are handing him 
sample today for his guidance. The original 
sample is going to Mr. Costelol today. Please do 
not ship until same is received.” 

Evidence shows that Inspector Costello received 
the sample sent to him by plaintiff. It also shows 
that Inspector Costello declined to pass the 10 cars 
of oats as being equal to sample. It further shows 
that the 10 cars of oats, which were loaded at the 
time sale was made, had gone forward and that 
samples from each of these 10 cars had been sent 
to plaintiff. 

Defendants made the customary draft for amount 
of invoice, with bill of lading attached, which was 
presented to plaintiff for payment, and was refused 
by him, on the ground that the oats shipped were 
not equal to the sample, and that he, the plaintiff, 
claimed a difference in value of 2 cts. per bushel, 
on 17,968 bushels, amounting to $359.36. 

Defendants declined to allow this discount, or any 
other, and plaintiff finally paid the draft under pro- 
test, claiming final settlement according to contract 
terms. 

There is no dispute between the litigants as to 
the terms of the contract. 

The plaintiff furnishes sworn evidence to the effect 
that the sample, put into inspector’s hands by him, 
was the entire original sample furnished by defend- 
ants, as representing the oats covered by the trans- 
action. 

The defendants state that the sample received by 
Inspector Costello, from the plaintiff, showed oats of 
better quality than the one by which sale had been 
made. 

The defendants further shows, by their own evi- 
dence, that a part of the original sample, which had 
been retained in their office, corresponded with the 
oats shipped, and Inspector Costello also furnishes a 
certificate to this effect. 

The best evidence submitted shows that plaintiff 
did send the actual sample, on which contract was 
based, to Inspector Costello, and it is clear from 
the evidence that the 10 cars did not contain oats 
of quality equal to sample. 

The papers submitted showed, either by inference 
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or direct statements, that the oats covered by this 
contract were not of a high grade. . 

The plaintiff submits no evidence to show the ex- 
act character of the original sample by which he 
made the purchases; neither does he show the char- 
acter, grade or value of the oats that he actually 
received on contract. 

The evidence shows that plaintiff did not get oats 
ef a quality equal to the sample on which contract 
was based. We have no means of knowing whether 
the difference in value amounted to a fraction of a 
cent or to two cents. The sworn statement of plain- 
tiff to the effect that there was a difference in value 
of two cents is not in our opinion sufficient evidence 
on which to base a verdict in his favor for the 
amount claimed. 

Inasmuch, however, as it has been proven that 
the plaintiff did not receive oats of quality equal to 
sample by which he bought he is entitled to a ver- 
dict in his favor to the amount of a small fraction 
of a cent, which we conclude should be one-half cent 
per bushel, on 17,968 bushels, amounting to $89.84; 
and judgment for this amount is hereby rendered in 
favor of the palintiff: Costs of arbitration to be 
paid by defendant. 

January 8, 1910. 


January 15, 1910. 


TEXAS ARBITRATION AWARDS. 


The following arbitration decisions have been 
made by the arbitration committee of the Texas 
Grain Dealers’ Association, and are’ published by 
Secretary G. J. Gibbs: 


E. R. & D. C. Kolp vs. Doggett Grain Company.— 


[By Messrs. I. Updike, E. W. Rollow and E. W. 
Crouca.]|—[Mr. HB. R. Kolp, being disqualified, did 
not sit in this case, and Mr. I. Updike was appointed 
arbitrator in his stead.] 

This is a case pending before the arbitration com- 
mittee of the Texas Grain Dealers’ Association, 
wherein E. R. & D. C. Kolp of Forth Worth, Texas, 
seek to recover from Doggett Grain Company of 
McKinney, Texas, the sum of $17.61 for shortage on 
a car of cane seed. The defendants do not dispute 
the correctness of the claim, but insist that before 
payment of same the plaintiffs should furnish a 
seal record of the car, and this record plaintiffs say 
they are unable to furnish. 

The committee can find no provisions in the Trade 
Rules of the Texas Grain Dealers’ Association re- 
quiring seal records to be furnished as requisite for 
collecting shortage claims, and is therefore com- 
pelled to find in favor of the plaintiffs for amount 
of the claim. 

R. E. Robey Grain Co. vs. Updike Grain Company. 
— [By Messrs. Rollow and Crouch.]—This is a case 
filed for arbitration before the arbitration commit- 
tee of the Texas Grain Dealers’ Association, wherein 
the plaintiff seeks to recover from defendant the 
sum of $45.29, alleged to be due on the shipment of 
five cars corn shipped by the Robey Grain Company 
of Oklahoma City, Okla., to Updike Grain Company 
at Galveston, Texas, on a contract between the con- 
testants, said contract being dated September 28th, 
1908, and which contract stipulated the sale of 5,000 
bushels 3 bulk corn to Updike Grain Company, at 
72 cents, basis Group One, shipment October 15th, 
1908. This contract provided for destination 
weights and grades, and states on its face for ship- 
ment to Galveston; or, rather, in words bears this 
indorsement: “Same will move to Galveston.” The 
plaintiff admits that a balance is due the Updike 
Grain Company on another transaction, which has 
been held pending a settlement of the above filed 
claim. 

Two cars of the corn lavokred in this claim were 
shipped from Hastings, Okla.; carried a rate of 
freight 2 cents per 100 lbs. higher than the Texas 
Group One rate; that is, the export rate, Hastings 
to Galveston, is 2 cents greater than the Texas 
Group One rate; and Updike Grain Company con- 
tends for an allowance of this difference in freight; 
and this appears to be the point in controversy be- 
tween the contestants. 

The committee has carefully examined all the 
papers and evidence in the case, and is of opinion 
that under the contract between the parties, the 
Robey Grain Company was not obligated to furnish 
the Updike Grain Company corn taking a favorable 
export rate to Galveston. However, it appears that 
Robey Grain Company made excessive drafts against 
the shipments of said corn, and that Updike Grain 
Company was forced to allow said drafts to be pro- 
tected in order to protect its interests; this fact 
caused such delay in Updike Grain Company getting 
possession of the bills of lading as to prevent Up- 
dike Grain Company from making a favorable dis- 
position of the two cars of corn which had been 
shipped from Hastings, Okla., to Texas domestic 
points. 

We therefore find that Updike Grain Company is 
entitled to 2 cents per 100 pounds on the two cars 
shipped from Hastings, Okla., to Galveston, the two 
cars containing 171,260 pounds, making a difference 
in freight due $54.25. 

We also find that the Robey Grain Company is 
due [indebted to?] the Updike Grain Company the 
sum of $29.68, balance on car No. 13910, the same. 
being a car bought by Updike Grain Company on a 
later transaction. 
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January 15, 1910. 


We also find that Robey Grain Company is due 
[indebted to?] the Updike Grain Company the sum 
of 55 cents, same being a telephone call to Sher- 
man, Texas, which was paid at the request of Mr. 
R. E. Robey. ; 

We further find that the Updike Grain Company 
is due [indebted to?] the Robey Grain Company the 
sum of $40.71 as per account sales for the four cars, 
31840, 31237, 6301 and 1045, shipped to Galveston. 

The committee declines to allow the item of $4.58 
charged as protest fee, for the reason that the Robey 
Grain Company drew for the sum of $40.71, and 
this being the amount in controversy between the 
parties, the committee is of opinion that it was not 
property subject to’ protest draft, while settlement 
was pending. 

Difference in freight due Updike Grain Com- 

PURI ee MAS UIN SSH CATE). reset renes apo) fe saepetel oqaustarotshe $34.25 
Due Updike Grain Co. A/S for car No. 13910.. 29.68 
Due Updike Grain Co., telephone call to Sher- 


AYE EP EMEDIA 0 2. faye tat tah Caere bo ‘uo F018 llanel'eaousen's200 Souanauereves 55 
$64.48 

Due Robey Grain Co., A/S on shipments to 
(Se THT Pe Abas Orato erra sry ore 40.71 
Net balance due Updike Grain Co.......... $23.77 


It is therefore ordered that the Robey Grain Com- 
pany promptly pay to the Updike Grain Company, 
at Fort Worth, '1'exas, said sum of $23.71, and that 
the secretary be instructed to return the deposit fee 
of the Updike Grain Company. 

Note by Secretary: Mr. E. R. Kolp, one of the 
arbitrators, dissents from the above finding, but de- 
clines to file a minority conclusion. 


Dallas Elevator Company vs. Stark Grain Com- 
pany.—[By Messrs. E. R. Kolp, J. F. Wieser and E. 
W. Crouch.]|—This is a claim filed before the arbi- 
tration committee of the Texas Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, by Dallas Elevator Company of Dallas, 
Texas, against Stark Grain Company of Plano, 
Texas, wherein plaintiff claims the sum of $124.46. 

[Mr. E. W. Rollow, being interested in Dallas Ele- 
vator Company, Mr. J. F. Wieser of Hico, Texas, 
was appointed arbitrator in his stead.] 

This controversy arises out of the sale by defend- 
ants to plaintiffs, on November 24th, 1908, of 15,000 
bushels of corn; and this sale is evidenced by a 
written contract of sale between the parties. The 
written contract embraces quite a number of fea- 
tures, such as storage charges, allowance for shrink- 
age, sacking, grinding charges, etc. The corn was 
shipped, or furnished by defendant, and a final bill 
or statement rendered. The plaintiff in turn com- 
plained of several items; and in its claim against 
defendant charged to defendant sundry items 
amounting in all to $124.46. This amount defendant 
declined to pay to plaintiff, and by agreement the 
adjustment has been referred to this committee. 

The committee has carefully examined all the 
papers and testimony filed in the case, and has also 
carefully considered the oral statements and argu- 
ments of representatives of both plaintiff and de- 
fendant, and is of opinion that defendant should 
pay to plaintiff $12.25 in full settlement of the 
transaction involved in this controversy. 

It is, therefore, ordered that the defendant, Stark 
Grain Company, promptly pay to plaintiff, Dallas 
Blevator Company, at Dallas, Texas, the sum of 
$12.25, and the secretary is ordered to return the 
deposit fee of plaintiff. 


KANSAS ARBITRATION AWARD. 

Caney Mill and Hlevator Co., plaintiffs, vs. B. 19, 
Kelsey, defendant.—[By I. A. Pribble, C. A. Smith 
and F. B. Bonebrake.|—It would appear in the above 
entitled case that the defendant, B. F. Kelsey, Ox- 
ford, Kansas, on February 13, 1909, sold the plain- 
tiffs, the Caney Mill and BHlevator Co., Caney, Kan- 
sas, one car soft milling wheat at the price of $1.11 
per bu. track Oxford, Kansas, on basis of 57 lbs., 1e 
scale up and down, destination weight and grade to 
govern in final settlement. 

It also appears that the said plaintiffs did not use 
this wheat at their own mill but consigned it to 
Kansas City to be sold for their own account, and 
that the said wheat tested 57 lbs. but graded No. 4, 
and on this account the plaintiff received a dock 
of 4%c per bu. 

The question at issue is whether or not the wheat 
grading No. 4 should be termed “milling wheat.” 
Your committee finds, however, upon investigation, 
that No. 4 wheat is accepted every day by the mills 
throughout Kansas as fit for milling purposes; and 
we, therefore, deny the contention of the plaintiff, 
in part, with respect to the defendant having filled 
his contract, as his confirmation did not guarantee 
any certain grade except soft milling wheat; nor 
does plaintiffs’ confirmation call for any certain 
grade except that it should be soft milling wheat. 
It seems that this part of the contract is covered 
. by Rule No. 4. 

From the fact that the plaintiff did not object to 
the defendant’s confirmation, it would seem that 
there was a thorough understanding regardless 
whether the wheat graded No. 2 or No. 3 or No. 4, 
except that it must be soft milling wheat, 

Your committee believes, however, that the plain- 
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tiffs, the Caney Mill and Elevator Co., is entitled to 
some consideration, and, desiring to be fair to both 
parties, have decided to award the said defendant 
24%c per bu. dockage, thus reducing their claim 2c 
per bu., or $25.60, the car having contained 1,280 bu. 
It is, therefore, ordered that the said B. F. Kelsey, 
defendant, shall pay the said Caney Mill and Eleva- 
ie Co., the plaintiff, the balance due them as fol- 
ows: 


Amount claimed by the Caney Mill & E. Co. 
AS MDOTTA:/ Srotave tetalalelatscatensiekanacteeae ete oietekete) ake ets $39.92 


Balance due 


It is also ordered thatthe costs in' this case be 
equally divided between the parties hereto, $2.50 
being assessed against each the plaintiffs and de- 
fendant, the balance of the deposit fees to be re- 
turned to said plaintiff and defendant by the secre- 
tary. 


ILLINOIS LAW REGULATING THE TRANS- 
PORTATION OF GRAIN. 


So many enquiries have been received at the office 
of the secretary of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation for information upon the laws of Illinois 
regulating the handling of grain by railroads that 
the following brief of the law is made by us: 

Laws 1871, p. 686—(1) Sec. 118 provides that on 
demand by any person, every railroad shall receive 
and transport grain in bulk, “within a reasonable 
time”; “shall load the same, either upon its tracks, 
at its depot, or in any warehouse adjoining its 
track or sidetrack, without distinction, discrimina- 
tion or favor between one shipper and another, and 
without distinction or discrimination as to the man- 
ner-in which such grain is offered to it for trans- 
portation, or as to the person, warehouse or place 
to whom or to which it may be consigned. 

“And at the same time such grain is received by 
it for transportation such corporation shall care- 
fully and correctly weigh the same and issue to the 
shipper thereof a receipt, or bill of lading, for such 
grain, in which shall be stated the true and correct 
weight. 

“And said corporation shall weigh out and deliver 


to such shipper, his consignee or other person en-. 


titled to receive the same, at the place of delivery, 
the full amount of such grain, without any deduc- 
tion for leakage, shrinkage or other loss in the 
quantity of the same. 

“In default of such delivery, the corporation so 
failing to deliver the full amount of such grain shall 
pay to the person entitled thereto the full market 
value of any such grain not delivered, at the time 
and place when and where the same should have 
been delivered. 

“If any such corporation shall, upon the receipt 
by it of any grain for transportation, neglect or re- 
fuse to weigh and receipt for the same as aforesaid, 
the sworn statement of the shipper, or his agent, 
having personal knowledge of the amount of grain 
so shipped, shall be taken as true as to the amount 
so shipped; and in case of the neglect or refusal of 
any such corporation, upon the delivery by them of 
any grain, to weigh the same as aforesaid, the 
sworn statement of the person to whom the same 
was delivered, or his agent, having personal knowl- 
edge of the weight thereof, shall be taken as true 
as to the amount delivered. And if, by such state- 


ments it shall appear that such corporation has- 


failed to deliver the amount so shown to be shipped, 
such corporation shall be liable for the shortage 
and shall pay to the person entitled thereto the full 
market value of such shortage, at the time and 
place when and where the same should have been 
delivered.” 

(2) Sec. 119 provides that at any station from 
which 50,000 bushels or more of grain are shipped 
annually the railroad shall, when so requested, erect 
and maintain a track scale for weighing said grain 
at said station; and on default thereof shall be sub- 
ject to a fine of $100 a day for neglect, etc. [This 
provision of the law, which would become operative 
whenever “the persons who are the shippers of the 
major part of said 50,000 bushels of grain,” is rarely 
enforced, and merely so, so far as grain shippers are 
concerned; since track scales so erected and kept 
in “good condition for use” are rarely accurate and 
are never a safe scale for a grain shipper to use. 
This amendment of the law was made at the de- 
mand of parties having little knowledge of grain 
scales. | 

(3) Sec. 120.—‘Every railroad corporation which 
shall receive any grain in bulk for transportation 
to any place within the state shall transport and 
deliver the same to any consignee, elevator, ware- 
house, or place to whom. or to which it may be con- 
signed or directed: Provided, such person, ware- 
house or place can be reached by any track owned, 
leased or used, or which can be used by such cor- 
poration; and every such corporation shall permit 
connections to be made and maintained with its 
track to and from any and all public warehouses 
where grain is or may be stored. Any such cor- 
poration neglecting or refusing to comply with the 
requirements of this section shall be liable to all 
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persons injured thereby for all damages which they 
may sustain on that account, whether such damages 
result from any depreciation in the value of such 
property by such neglect or refusal to deliver such 
grain as directed, or in loss to the proprietor or 
manager of any public warehouse to which it is 
directed to be delivered; and costs of suit, including 
such reasonable attorney’s fees as shall be taxed by 
the court. And in case of any second or later re- 
fusal of such railroad corporation to comply with 
the requirements of this section, such corporation 
shall be, by the court, in the action on which such 
failure or refusal shall be found, adjudged to pay, 
for the use of the People of this State, a sum of 
not less than $1,000 nor more than $5,000 for each 
and every such failure or refusal; and this may be 
a part of the judgment of the court in any second 
or later proceedings against such corporation. In 
case any railroad corporation shall be found guilty 
of having violated, failed or omitted to observe and 
comply with the requirements of this section. or any 
part thereof, three or more times, it shall be lawful 
for any person interested to apply to a court of 
chancery and obtain the appointment of a receiver 
to take charge of and manage such railroad corpora- 
tion until all damages, penalties, costs and expenses 
adjudged against such corporation for any and every 
violation shall, together with interest, be fully sat- 
isfied.” 

(4) Sec. 121—*“All consignments of grain to any 
elevator or public warehouse shall be held to be 
temporary and subject to change by the consignee 
or consignor at any time previous to the actual 
unloading of such property from the cars in which 
it is transported. Notice of any change in consign- 
ment may be served by the consignee on any agent 
of the railroad corporation having the property in 
possession who may be in charge of the business of 
such corporation at’ the point where such property 
is to be delivered; and if, after such notice, and 
while the same remains uncanceled, such property 
is delivered in any way different from such altered 
or changed consignment, such railroad corporation 
shall, at the election of the consignee or person en- 
titled to control such property, be deemed to have 
illegally appropriated such property to its own use 
and shall be liable to pay the owner or consignee 
of such property double the value of the property 
so appropriated; and no extra charge shall be per- 
mitted by the corporation having the custody of 
such property in consequence of such change of con- 
signment.” 

(5) See. 122.—“Any consignee or person entitled 
to receive the delivery of grain transported in bulk 
by any railroad shall have twenty-four hours free 
of-expense, after actual notice of arrival by the cor- 
poration to the consignee, in which to remove the 
same from the cars of such railroad corporation, if 
he shall desire to receive it from the cars on the 
track; which twenty-four hours shall be held to 
embrace such time as the car containing such prop- 
erty is placed and kept by such corporation in a 
convenient and proper place for unloading. And it 
shall not be held to have been placed in a proper 
place for unloading unless it can be reached by the 
consignee or persons entitled to receive it, with 
teams or other suitable means for removing the 
property from the car, and reasonably convenient to 
the depot of such railroad corporation at which it is 
accustomed to receive and unload merchandise con- 
signed to that station or place. Nothing herein 
contained, however, shall be held to authorize the 
changing of any consignment of grain, except as to 
the place at which it is to be delivered or unloaded, 
nor saall such change of consignment, in any de- 
gree, affect the ownership or control of property in 
any other way.” 

(6) Sec. 123.—‘Every railroad corporation or- 
ganized or doing business under the laws of this 
state, or authority therefor, shall receive and de- 
liver all grain consigned to its care for transporta- 
tion at the crossing and junctions of all other rail- 
roads, canals and navigable rivers. Any violation 
of this section shall render any such railroad cor- 
poration subject to the same penalty as contained 
in Section 3 of this Act.” 


One Weaver, a “commission broker’ at Hutchin- 
son, Kan., on December 15, “took a Santa Fe train 
about midnight for the East.’’ He also “took” from 
$4,500 to $6,000 of his patrons’ money. One curious 
creditor took the office desk—as a souvenir, prob- 
ably. 

The Canadian Railway Commission, in an order 
issued on December 14, directs that when grain 
shippers previde grain doors for cars they shall be 
reimbursed by railway companies. The amount of 
the reimbursement is fixed as follows: West of 
Fort William, $1 for a lower door, and 50 cents for 


_an upper one; east of Fort William, 50 cents flat. 


The second general meeting of the International 
Institute of Agriculture began at Rome on Decem- 
ber 12 and was fully attended by the foreign dele- 
gates, of whom more than a hundred were present. 
After the business of the day before the assembly 
had been transacted, a reception was held, to which 
the ministers and a large number of deputies had 
been invited, and which the King of Italy honored 
by his presence, 
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_FIELD SEEDS 


A seed exhibition was given by the Minnesota 
State Agricultural Society at St. Paul on January 
11-14. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture gives notice that 
hereafter the new pure seed law of Tennegsee will 
be strictly enforced. 

The Stocker Seed Co.’s premises at Peoria were 
damaged by fire on January 1; loss on seeds quite 
heavy; amount not named. 


The Tri-State Corn School and Industrial Exposi- 
tion by the Corn Growers’ Association will be held 
at Evansville, Ind., on January 24-29. 

The Spencer Kellogg Co., at Buffalo, took in eleven 
ships loaded fiax seed for the company’s mills in 
December, the total unloaded being 2,470,000 bushels. 


The Ewing Seed Co. has been organized at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., by W. B. Ewing, J. I. Newsom, B. F. 
Wilkerson and W. B. Shellon; capital stock, $15,000. 

The Shrauger, Johnson & Nelson Co., Atlantic, 
Iowa, have purchased the business of the Ullrich 
Seed Corn Tester Co. and will market the apparatus. 


The Southland Seed Co. has been incorporated at 
Dallas, Texas; capital stock, $20,000; incorporators, 
Wm. D. Garlington, C. H. Tinker and H. H. Hallo- 
way. 

The Texas State Corn Growers’ Association held 
the annual convention at the Chamber of Commerce, 
Dallas, on January 13, 14 and 15. L. B. Lourie of 
Moline, Ill., and W. J. Browne of Minneapolis made 
addresses. 

Flax seed, which advanced in price all through 
December, reached the high mark on January 5, 
when it struck $2.23 per bushel at Minneapolis. 
The loss of the W. C. Richardson in Buffalo harbor 
with 200,000 bushels of seed on board had the effect 
on prices. . 

A provincial seed grain fair will be held in con- 
nection with the agricultural societies in Regina, 
Alta., on January 25-28 inclusive. The premium list 
offers $750 in cash prizes and a championship tro- 
phy. The rules do not vary in any important re- 
spect from those that were prepared a year ago. 


The elevator at Indianapolis, known as the Penn- , 


sylvania Transfer House, capacity of 100,000 
bushels, together with two acres of land, has been 
purchased by Leslie Cannaroe, Lewis H. Jordan 
and J. Clifford Jordan, who have formed a partner- 
ship to handle clover seed and other grain. The 
new owners will remodel the building and erect 
several concrete tanks. 


Farmers’ weeks (two) at Columbus, O., were dis- 
tinguished by a continuous series of meetings of 
Associations and a state corn show, beginning on 
Monday, January 3, and lasting two full weeks. 
The meetings were called by the State Agricultural 
Society; and the organizations holding meetings in- 
cluded the hay and srain dealers and corn growers, 
and the various live <tock associations of the state. 


A seed fair with a large exhibit of grain was 
held at Birtle, Manitoba, on December 24. The 
exhibits of wheat were particularly fine, being free 
from weeds and of good milling quality and weight. 
Several samples weighed 64 pounds, and one or two 
slightly more. The oats were also very fine, al- 
though a few had to be rejected for wild oats. The 
barley exhibits were not so good, though the win- 
ning samples were particularly fine. 

Canadian importers of European beans have been 
somewhat disappointed at the result of the past 
season’s business with Continental firms, says the 
Montreal Trade Bulletin. “In one instance a large 
quantity of beans was received by a Canadian firm, 
the quality of which was away below the sample 
sold. But as the draft on same had to be paid 
against documents, the importers had no chance of 
examining the beans before paying the-draft; and 
as former transactions with the same firm had 
proved satisfactory, there was no suspicion of un- 
fair dealing, but when the goods came to hand it 
was discovered that they were below the quality 
bought. Consequently reclamations were made upon 
the shippers, which, however, have not been met, 
although it is hoped that for the sake of future 
business, a settlement will eventually be effected.’ 


A Des Moines press correspondent says Iowa corn 
experts do not agree with C. P. Hartley of the Agri- 
cultural Department that farmers of Wisconsin, 
Towa and Minnesota planted too late varieties of 
corn. At the Des Moines Corn Exposition Mr. 
Hartley said, in substance, that “The farmers of 
Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota have a tendency 
to plant late varieties of corn, which grow large 
ears. In the latitude of these states, late varieties 
cannot be grown satisfactorily each year. The farm- 
ers should not attempt to raise mammoth ears of 
eorn. If they would plant earlier varieties, the 
corn crop each year would be greater and the corn 
would be of better quality. As it is now, the crop 
is either large in late seasons, or medium in early 
seasons.” Mr. Hartley said the 90-day corn is safe; 
but John Sunberg, president of the Iowa Corn 
Growers’ Association, thinks differently, and affirm- 
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ed positively his belief that the 90-day corn would 
reduce the state’s yield by 50 per cent. 


The seed corn house of W. T. Ainsworth’ & Son 
Seed Corn Co., near Mason City, Ill., is about com- 
pleted. The building is one of the largest ex- 
clusively corn houses in the country. The main 
building is 50x110 feet in size and 40 feet high. 
There are two main floors, basement and attic. 
The ground floor and foundations are of solid con- 
crete and are rat and frost proof. Ten of the bins 
on the west side of the house are 9 feet square and 
25 feet in height, and are hopper-bottomed. Steam- 
pipes add to the efficiency of the bins as dryers. 
Around each crib is a 6-inch ventilator and there 
are steam pipes from bottom to top. Through the 
center of the building is a 16x24-in ventilator. The 
cribs when completed are to have a capacity of 
over 30,000 bushels. There is a driveway through 
the entire house. The house is electric lighted and 
steam heated, and insulated against frost by a solid 
board lined, covered with slaters’ felt and galvan- 
ized iron. There are city water connections and 
fire hose for fire protection. 


CORN SHOW PRIZE WINNERS. 

In our December number it was our privilege to 
refer to Fred C. Palin, winner of the grand sweep- 
stakes prize for the best single ear of corn shown 
at the Omaha Exposition. In this number we are 
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able to give illustrations of the winners of the other 
two capital prizes. 

First there is the winner of the grand prize for 
the best ten ears shown, bred by Joe R. Overstreet 
of the firm of Joe R. Overstreet & Son, R. R. 9. 
Franklin, Ind. The corn was “Johnson County 
White Dent.” Mr. Overstreet says: “I attribute 
my success to a careful study of soil conditions, a 
thorough cultivation, the method of three-year rota- 
tion of wheat, clover and corn, careful selection of 
seed year by year, and a diligent study of what con- 
stitutes a perfect ear of corn, which presupposes the 
ability to know a good ear or sample of corn when 
one sees it. The farmer of today,’ says Mr. Over- 
street, “must study his business just as the success- 
ful merchant or manufacturer studies his business 
in its every detail, or he will be lost in the busy 
world.” 

The winner of the grand prize for the best bushel 
of corn was G. L. Kerlin of Franklin, Ind. This 
corn was raised in Johnson County, Ind., about 
twenty miles south of Indianapolis. It was the re- 
sult of years of careful seed selection, reserving 
each year only the best seed, looking well to depth 
of grain, smallness of cob, shape of ear, and market 
condition. “I practice,” says Mr. Kerlin, “a rota- 
tion of corn, wheat and clover, with all the manure 
I can get. I do not want over two grains in a hill. 
[ think I can raise more and better corn per acre 
than by planting more. The champion bushel is of 
the Johnson County White variety, a breed of corn 
originated in Johnson County, Ind., about twenty 
years ago; and by careful seed selection, year by 
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year, it is now the greatest yielder and the greatest 
prize winning variety in the world.” 


THE ACCLIMATING OF GRAINS. 


The fact will soon be as generally recognized now 
as it was formerly disbelieved, that, as a general 
rule, it is not a wise plan to change seed without 
the best of reasons for doing so, says Prof. Shaw 
in the O. J. Farmer. Acclimated seed in nearly all 
instances will give better results than seed brought 
from a distance, the conditions being equal. This 
is equally apparent whether seed is taken northward 
or southward. The difference is less when the 
change is made from east to west, and for the rea- 


son probably that the difference in temperature is ~ 


less. 

Experience has shown that oats taken from the 
north to the south are practically worthless there; 
though ever so good in the north, they are almost 
certain to rust badly in southern climes. So, too, 
the rustproof oats of the south when taken north 
sometimes rust and they are inferior in yield and 
in other ways to oats grown in the north. It has 
also been found that the ceed of winter rye grown 
very far south, if taken from the north, does not 
answer nearly so well as the seed of winter rye 
acclimated in the south. 

Experiments have also shown that winter oats of 
the rustproof varieties will do far better in the mid- 
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dle States after they have been brought from the 
south and grown for a few years than when first 
introduced. There is no saying, therefore, at pres 
ent, what grains will and will not be grown in the 
future in any given locality. 


THRESHING CUCUMBER SEEDS. 


In western Kansas and eastern Colorado, where 
most vine crops grow to perfection on the irrigated 
lands, hundreds of acres of cucumbers, cantaloupes, 
and watermelons are reserved for seed by seed com- 
panies and by farmers who grow them for the seed 
houses. The growing of cucumbers especially for 
seed is considered very profitable, and often’ the 
owner clears from $100 to $150 an acre as the seed 
brings $1 to $2 a pound. While the cucumbers might 
be sold to canning factories, many farmers prefer 
to let them remain for the seed, as the expense of 
gathering is not so great, the income an acre being 
about as much. The threshing costs a reasonable 
amount; and it is a common sight from October to 
the first of December to see the seed threshers in 
the fields of cucumbers and melons threshing them 
for their seed, says a writer in the Kansas City 
Star. 

The cucumber thresher is built on a wagon-like 
frame, supported by great wide wheels, and drawn 
by two horses. At the rear of the machine is sta- 
tioned a little two-horse gasolene engine, which op- 
erates the machinery of the thresher. Just in front 
of the engine is the crusher that looks like a com- 
mon cider mill. It contains two iron rollers, movy- 
ing together and crushing the cucumbers as they 
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pass between them. Against the crusher sits the 
framework containing the seeder. Cucumbers pass 
from the crusher into this large cylindrical seeder, 
which sits horizontally. The outer surface of the 
seeder is a wire netting with meshes large enough 
to permit the seed to drop through into the vat 
below, but retaining the crushed cucumbers. The 
front end of the cylinder being lower than the rear, 
the cucumbers are rolled slowly forward by its 
revolutions until they drop out at the horses’ heels. 
When the vat beneath the cylinder is filled with 
seed, a seed box is drawn on a low sled to the open- 
ing at the side of the machine, and the seeds are 
allowed to run out a spout into it. The threshing 
proceeds, and the seed is hauled away to a place 
where it is thoroughly washed from all foreign mat- 
ter and spread out on screening wire enclosed in 
frames to dry. 


A NEW FEEDING GRAIN. 


Prof. B. C. Buffum of the University of Wyom- 
ing, exhibited at the Omaha Corn Exposition a new 
feeding grain developed by him, which is called a 
new variety of emmer, a hybrid superior to corn 
in bone nourishment and fiesh producing power, that 
yields from 80 to 150 bushels per acre, or about 
double the best Russian spelt. 

It is described as a beardless grain of large size 
and fixed hull, especially suited to the arid, semi- 
arid or irrigated country west of the 100th meri- 
dian, including all of the elevated plateau of the 
Rocky Mountains and the valleys of the mountain 
ranges. This region, from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Canadian boundary, has an average elevation too 
great for the maturing of corn. Stock raising of all 
kinds is still the dominant interest throughout the 
whole of it; and the discovery of the new feed grain, 
if it proves permanent and satisfactory, should re- 
lieve the stockmen from the cost and trouble of 
importing corn from the middle Western States for 
fattening or finishing their animals for market. 


‘(OMAHA’S NATIONAL CORN EXPOSITION. 
The National Corn Exposition was all that was 
expected in the way of a show of grains and grasses, 
the majority of the states being represented in the 
exhibits, while the general arrangement of exhibits 


and the management of the show were an improve- - 


ment over last year. The attendance (about 240,- 
000), however, was somewhat smaller, owing, per- 
haps, to the colder weather. It has been suggested 
that future shows should be held at a time later in 
the winter. The chief reason for this change is that 
it would allow the different states to hold their 
state shows first. This will give opportunity for 
competition between the corn growers of the various 
states before the National Show opens and would 
eliminate a lot of poor corn that would otherwise 
find its way to the National Show. “The result 
would be,” says the Nebraska Farmer, “less corn 
but better corn, which is a thing greatly to be de- 
sired where space is limited as it must be in the 
case of an indoor winter show. It seems the most 
logical thing in the world to have the state shows 
first and the National Show last, just as we now 
have our list of state fairs and minor stock shows 
all heading in the International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion at Chicago.” 

As announced in the December issue of this paper, 
Indiana carried off the honors on corn which, ac- 
cording to the Indiana Farmer, is largely due to the 
fact that Indiana farmers have been “getting to- 
gether, grading up, farming along intelligent and 
successful lines and then getting results. They 
point to the fact that four years ago the Indiana 
Corn Growers’ Association started with sixteen 
members, and that now it has 800 and has reached 
out into every portion of the state. They also point 
to the fact that through their efforts and labor land 
has gone up and up until now when good bottom 
corn land will readily sell for from $200 to $400 per 
acre, depending considerably upon location. This 
advance they contend has been brought by reason 
of having demonstrated that by intelligent farming, 
the yield of corn has been doubled and in many 
instances increased three fold. What has been ac- 
complished in Indiana has been a great object les- 
son to the Western farmers, and thousands of them 
are going to profit greatly by what they have seen 
and heard.” 

The prize corn this year brought higher prices 
than it did in 1908. The grand prize single ear by 
Fred C. Palin was not offered for sale, it being the 
property of the W. K. Kellogg Company, who put 
up the $1,000 trophy which the ear won. The best 
ten ears by T. R. Overstreet were bought by EH.’ EB: 
Faville of Successful Farming for $335 against $280 
paid in 1908. The price this year is the highest 
ever paid for ten ears of corn. 

The owner of the grand prize wheat, H. BH. Krue- 
ger of Beaver Dam, Wis., bought the peck exhibited 
for $104, having out-bid J. J. Hill, who had wired 
his representative to buy the wheat if it could be 
had. He proposed subjecting it to a milling test 
along with the North Dakota and Minnesota wheats 
to determine its relative merit as a flour maker. 
This rivalry was expected to have stirred up a con- 
siderable contest at the auction, but the railroad 
representatives backed down when they found what 
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the wheat was going to cost them. It is doubtful, 
however, if Mr. Krueger would have let them have 
it at any price. He said that he is not afraid of a 
fairly conducted milling test, but he did not pro- 
pose to run the risk of a test conducted by his ene- 
mies, which he could not watch personally. 


CORN SHOWS AND CONTESTS. 


It.is proposed to hold a corn exposition next fall 
at Columbus, S. C., with a prize list valued at 
$10,000. 


The annual corn show at Mitchell, S. D., will be 
held on January 17-22. Premiums are offered on 
corn, wheat, oats and barley, also on clover seed, 
timothy and alfalfa to stimulate the interest in the 
grasses and clovers. ; ‘ 

Professor Lyman Carrier, of the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, who is secretary and treasurer of 
the Virginia Corn Growers’ Association, is making 
arrangements for a corn show to be held in Rich- 
mond, Va., during the first week of February, in 
connection with the State Farmers’ Institute. It 
is the intention of the association to have on exhi- 
bition corn which has taken prizes in shows 
throughout the State, so that a final settlement as 
to which is best can be made. 

The North Carolina Commissioner of Agriculture 
and other members of the Corn Award Committee 
in December reported on awards to, contestants in 
the Wake County contest, the most interesting ever 
held in the United States, giving the first premium 
to J. F. Bates for 226 and 213 bushels grown on 
one acre at a cost of 61°54 cents. Wm. H. Robbins 
reported second largest yield, 157 bushels at 14% 
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cents cost, but it was not measured according to 
the Committee’s rules and so was not counted. 


A meeting was held at Lexington, Ky., on Decem- 
ber 18 and a committee appointed to make an 
effort to form a State Corn Show Association for 
the purpose of holding corn shows in a large num- 
per of the counties of the state, winding up with 
a big corn exposition at Louisville. This commit- 
tee is composed of Professors George Roberts and 
J.J. Hooper, of State University, and Frank Mc- 
Meekin, of Woodford County. The following offi- 
cers were elected for the association, which was 
organized to hold a show at Lexington: President, 
George D. Karsner; vice president, George Roberts; 
second vice president; J. J. Hooper; secretary, A. 
H. Gilbert; treasurer, C. W. Mathews. 


Sec’y Wilson of the Agricultural Department, on 
December 14, in his office at the Department of 
Agriculture, presented diplomas of merit to Bas- 
comb Usher of South Carolina, De Witt Lundy 
of Mississippi, Hlmer Halter of Arkansas and Ralph 
Bellwood of Virginia—all boys under eighteen years 
—for special proficiency in agricultural pursuits. 
These young men are among the 12,500 in the boys’ 
demonstration work in the South, each of whom 
planted one acre of corn and cultivated it under 
instructions from the Department of Agriculture. 
The diploma winner from South Carolina made 
152144 bushels per acre, 147 bushels were made in 
Mississippi, 185 bushels in North Carolina and 122 
bushels in Virginia. The club average was about 
60 bushels. The diplomas carried with them free 
transportation to Washington to receive them. 

IOWA CORN SHOW. 

The following are the prize winners for small 
grain exhibits at the Des Moines Corn Show in 
December: 

Grand Champion Winners—Late and early oats, 
J. W. Coverdale, Elwood; reserye, Fred McCulloch, 
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Hartwick. Spring and winter wheat, Ludwig Bengt- 
son, Hssex; reserve, John Justice, Ankeny. 

Winner of Sweep Stakes—Late oats, Fred Mc- 
Culloch, Hartwick; early oats, Edward R. Trites, 
Oaksville; best bushel oats of any variety, Fred 
McCulloch, Hartwick; large oats other than white, 
Andy Kirsch, Carroll; winter wheat, Henry George, 
West Union; spring wheat, John Justice, Ankeny; 
brewing barley, Fred McCulloch, Hartwick; red 
clover, J. B. Davis, Berwick; timothy seed, John 
Burgy, South Amana. 

Winners of corn prizes were as follows: Best 
ear of the state, grand champion sweepstakes, C. O. 
Garrett of Mitchellville; best ear in the state, grand . 
champion sweepstakes, J. J. Proudfit of Altoona; 
best junior ten ears, grand champion sweepstakes, 
J. H. Petty of Elliott; best amateur ten ears, grand 
champion sweepstakes, L. O. Wise of Red Oak. 

The following officers were elected for the year 
1910: President, Grant Chapman of Bagley; vice 
president, George M. Allee of Newell; secretary, M. 
L, Bowman of Waterloo; treasurer, Fred McCulloch 
of Hartwick. District vice presidents: First, Frank 
Harker of Milford, second, C. V. Gregory of Ames; 
third, no election; fourth, H. E. Brown of Salix; 
fifth, Miller S. Nelson of Goldfield; sixth, H. A. 
McCaffree of Janesville; seventh, John Sundberg of 
Whiting; eighth, C. R. Bishop of Altoona; ninth, 
Charles F. Steen of West Liberty; tenth, B. W. 
Crossley of Council Bluffs; eleventh, J. A. Mason of 
Carlisle; twelfth, U. S. Chasey of Hedrick. 

Although there was much adverse comment on 
the attendance of the show in Des Moines, which 
was small, the people of the city showing but little 
interest in the exhibition, it is probable the 1910 
Exposition will be held at the same place. 
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MUSTARD SEED PRODUCTS. 


Con.-Gen. Skinner at Hamburg recently sent to 
the Dept.- of Commerce and Labor a report on the 
German trade in the products of mustard seed. It 
appears that the seed imports of 1909 (January to 
September), were from Italy (628.4 tons), Nether- 
lands (432.6 tons), and Russia (2,493.8 tons) with 
only 439.2 tons for all other countries. This is 3,994 
tons compared with 3,716.5 tons same period of 1908. 

The exports of seed were only 120.7 tons in 1909 
compared with 171.8 tons in 1908. The imports of 
pulverized seed were only 22.2 tons in 1909 and ex- 
ports 102.7 tons. . 

The seed is used chiefly for the manufacture of 
mustard oil, for which three varieties are used—the 
white, the black and the juncea. The white and 
black mustard oil can be used interchangeably, and 
must not be confounded with the commercial prod- 
uct known as essential mustard oil. 

All mustard seeds contain a ferment—myrosine— 
and a glucoside called “sinalbine.”’ This ferment 
acts upon the sinalbine in the presence of water, 
producing the essence of mustard in which is found 
the characteristic excitant. The white mustard 
yields an essence which is less violent than that of 
the black seed. The yield of greasy oil from the 
white seed, obtained by pressure, runs from 20 to 
25 per cent of the weight of the grain. The cake 
is used for fertilizing purposes and is sometimes 
mixed with other oil cake and thus fed to cattle 
as a means of promoting appetite. 

Apparently the more valuable mustard products 
are obtained from black mustard seed, which con- 
tains from 15 to 20 per cent only of greasy oil. 
The withdrawal of this heavy oil, either by pressure 
or by diffusion with sulphuret of carbon, is a mat- 
ter of secondary importance. The essence is formed 
by the contact of myrosine and myronate of potash 
in the presence of water, and the elimination of 
the heavy oil does not affect this action. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that mustard flour, or oil cake, if 
fed to live stock, could readily determine a mortal 
irritation in the digestive organs. 

Black mustard oil cake—that is, ground mustard 
seed from which the heavy oil has been withdrawn 
—is treated for the commercial manufacture of 
essential oil. 

The natural essential oil is quoted at about $6.66 
per 214 pounds, and the artificial at $2.85. The 
essential oil is used chiefly by druggists, but a frac- 
tion of it has been largely replaced by the artificial 
(cheaper) essence, which is also used to adulterate 
the natural essence. 

The juncea variety grows chiefly in Russia and 
while poor in myronate yields 28 to 30 per cent of 
heavy oil. The latter is used for illuminating, 
lubricating and soap-making purposes, the cake be- 
ing reduced for table purposes. 


During the past season 36,964,307 bu. of Canadian 
grain were shipped through Canadian ports and 
19,611,216 bus. through American ports, 17,377,154 
going through Buffalo. 


Local statisticians estimate. the corn crop of South 
Dakota in 1909 at 86,000,000 bushels, which is quite 
a bunch for a state “so far north of the belt.” Even 
Norman County, Minn., ’way north of the South 
Dakota-North Dakota line, also began to ship corn 
with crop of 1909, 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Both grain and coal cars are reported scarce by 
shippers in all parts of Illinois and some parts of 
Iowa. 

The embargo upon wheat shipments to Minnesota 
terminals, laid on account of the switchmen’s strike, 
was raised by the Great Northern on December 28. 


The C. & A. is making an elevator allowance of 
34c per 100 lbs. at St. Louis and East St. Louis. 
The T., St. L. & W. is allowing 1c at same points 
and at Granite City. 

Investigation by the Commerce Commission of the 
milling-in-transit privilege and its influence on 
rates, etc., began at Washington yesterday, January 
14, and will be continued at Chicago, Minneapolis, 
and other terminals at dates not yet announced. 


The demurrage rules provided under Michigan 
laws are somewhat different from those of the new 
Code, and being more favorable to shippers, are 
likely to be insisted upon by the Michigan Railroad 
Commission, on the ground that demurrage is a 
local question entirely. 

The seriousness of the blockade of the rail lines 
within the Chicago city limits was made apparent 
on December 28 when wheat that was good enough 
for delivery on December contract sold on track 
at 8c under the December price. The buyer was 
unwilling to take the chance of being able to get 
the wheat into elevators and available for delivery 
before the close of business on December 31, says 
the Record-Herald. 

The investigation under way by commercial inter- 
ests of Philadelphia on the harmful effects to Phila- 
delphia of the present preferential rates has revealed 
some interesting facts, as to what Philadelphians 
believe is the important part the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road is playing in building up the trade at Balti- 
more. From official figures it was shown that the 
Pennsylvania has even outstripped the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad in the aggregate grain business 
done at the port of Baltimore. The total number 
of cars of grain sent to Baltimore by the Pennsyl- 
vania road in the six years 1904-1907 having been 
73,772 against 31,941 sent to Philadelphia. 


It is generally believed that the strike in the 
Northwest is tying up more grain and doing more 
damage to trade than the daily papers state. On 
January 4 it was estimated that on Minnesota ter- 
minals alone from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 bushels of 
erain were tied up. Several days later, Jan. 7, Pope 
& Eckhardt Co., Chicago, said in their daily circular: 
“The railroad situation here and generally in this 
section is worse now than ever and unless the milder 
weather in sight covers an extended period, very 
serious further delays must be expected on all grain 
in transit or which may be loaded. Coal and per- 
ishable freight naturally now have the preference.” 


The new rail rates published by the Eastern roads, 
effective February 1 and soon thereafter, establish 
equal rates on all grain, basing on Chicago to New 
York 16c per 100 lbs., whether originating in Illi- 
nois or west of the Mississippi River. ‘The excep- 
tion is on oats and barley via Minneapolis, origin- 
ating beyond, which will pay 1514¢ from Chicago. 
The proportion of the through rate to Chicago from 
Illinois points will remain unchanged. So far as 
tariffs are now in preparation, these rates will be 
effective on the Santa Fe on February 5, on the 
Alton on February 7, the C. Gt. Western, February 
2, on the C. & B. I. about February 12; on all other 
Illinois lines on February 1. 


The protest against the proposed Demurrage Code 
which would give but two days instead of the 
present four for unloading freight cars without 
penalty has been made by the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. H. L. Russ, former president of the 
New England Grain Dealers’ Association, which 
took part in the contest against cutting down the 
free time in Connecticut, declared that that state 
was almost unanimously against the sentiments 
contained in the report. “The grain dealers of 
Connecticut,” he declared, “need four days in which 
to unload, and it is because of their firm stand 
in this matter that Massachusetts grain dealers 
enjoy the same necessary privilege.” Representa- 
tives of the timber, flour and wool interests made 
the same protest. 


RAILWAYS AND SWITCHING LINES. 


The Commerce Commission on December 21 
handed down a report and decision in the case of 
the Star Grain and Lumber Co. against the A. T. & 
S. Fe Ry. Co., et al., on the status of “tap lines,” 
so called. The case directly involved the right of 
tap lines to receive from the regular carriers any 
allowance out of the published rates for hauling 
logs from the forests to the mills by which the tap 
lines are owned. The Commission announced the 
following conclusions: 

“The Commission cannot recognize as common 
carriers under the act, lines that do not publish 
tariffs in lawful form or concur properly in lawful 
tariffs of other lines in which they are named as 
parties, or that do not file annual reports and keep 
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their accounts in accordance with the system pre 
scribed by the Commission, or that do not in all 
other respects comply with the law. 

“The mere interposition, however, between the 
lumber mill and the earrier of a paper railroad 
corporation that calls itself a common carrier and 
complies with the act in those respects, but is 
owned by the mill or its proprietors, does not 
give legality to the so-called tap line allowances 
or meet the requirements of the Commission: As 
an administrative body the Commission cannot 
stop at the surface of a transportation problem 
because its form and outward appearance are reg- 
ular, but must reach the actual situation and ex- 
amine its real substance, and thus be able. to 
enforce the prohibitions as well as the requirements 
of the act. 

“The underlying principle of the law is to forbid 
preferences, discriminations and departures from 
the published rates, and any allowance or division 
made to or with a tap line, whether incorporated in 
form as a common carrier or not, that is owned or 
controlled, directly or indirectly, by a lumber mill 
or by its officers or proprietors, and, beyond the 
logs that it hauls to the mill, has no traffic except 
such as it may pick up as a mere incident to its 
effort to serve the mill as an adjunct or plant 
facility, is a preference and discrimination and an 
unlawful departure from the published rates. 

“The Commission enters no order in this case, 
but contents itself merely with the announcement 
of the above general conclusions, but it looks to 
the carriers that are paying such allowances im- 
mediately to make their arrangement to discontinue 
the practice. It also suggests that the carriers and 
shippers ought promptly to confer, so that the entire 
situation may be readjusted on a basis that will 
eliminate the unlawful practice and will give the 
shippers transportation on a reasonable basis.” 

Commissioner Prouty filed a dissenting opinion. 

The effect of the decision is thought to be wide 
enough to cover all so called “Industrial Lines” that 
are built and so called railways companies operated 
for the purpose of milking the carriers and to force 
what amounts to a substantial rebate from the 
rate, 


AMENDING THE COMMERCE ACT. 


On December 10 Senator Cummins of Iowa intro- 
duced a bill in the Senate to amend the commerce 
act, the provisions of which briefly expressed are as 
follows: The bill requires the Commerce Commis 
sion to promulgate a form of classification of 
freight, and to prepare a plan for the statement 
of freight rates, which shall hereafter be made 
in a uniform way, and the carriers are required 
to adopt this classification; the Commission is 
authorized to consider rates on its own motion, 
with a view to determining their reasonableness, 
and is empowered to fix maximum and minimum 
rates; in any action instituted in court to set aside 
an order of the Commission respecting rates, the 
courts are prevented from inquiring into the rea- 
sonableness or sufficiency of any rate fixed by the 
Commission, 

The bill provides further, that changes in rates 
shall not became effective until they are approved 
by the Commission. It prohibits the acquisition of 
control by any commerce carrier of any parallel 
competing line, or from acquiring the capital stock 
or bonds of any other carrier that is a competitor. 
A carrier is prohibited also from issuing any capital 
stock without payment at part, either in money or 
in property; and, in effect the Commission shall 


have supervision of the issues of stocks and bonds’ 


by any carrier. Specific directions are given for 
the disposition of the proceeds of any sale of bonds. 
After January 1, 1911, no carrier doing interstate 
business shall be permitted to engage in any other 
business than that of a common carrier. 

On January 3, Representative Mann of Chicago 
introduced in the House a bill tec amend the same 
laws. The bill proposes to create in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor a bureau to be 
be called the Bureau of Transportation, where a 
shipper may file complaint against a railroad. 
If, after an investigation, the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Transportation finds there is justice 
in the complaint, he must report the facts to 
the Attorney-General of the United States, and if 
the latter is satisfied there is a cause of action he is 
required to file a petition with the Commerce Com- 
mission and prosecute the case at the expense of 
the Government. The shipper may, if he prefers, 
still file his complaint direct with the Commission 
and prosecute it at his own expense, as the present 
law provides. 

The bill makes it the duty of common carriers 
to establish just and reasonable classifications and 
regulations, and authorizes the Commerce Com- 
mission to prescribe what they shall be; it amends 
the long and short haul clause of the commerce act 
to provide that the charge for a short haul shall 
in no case be greater than the charge for a long 
haul and the charge for a through rate shall be 
ro greater than the aggregate of the local rate; 
false or padded claims for damages by a shipper are 
prohibited, as are rebates. 

The proyisions of the law in ‘regard to filing 
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complaints and authorizing the Commission to 
adjust complaints and fix rates are much enlarged, 
and give power to the Commission not only to fix 
rates upon complaint, but also to adjust and pre- 
scribe classifications, regulations, and practices gen- 
erally. The Commission may suspend the taking 
effect of any proposed rate or change in classifica- 
tion until full hearing be had on the subject; and 
given power to establish through rates and joint 
rates, the shipper to select the entire route over 
which a shipment shall be transported. The carriers 
are required to furnish rates on written application. 
Every shipment of property on which a rebate is 
paid is made a separate offense and the Elkins law 
is amended to that extent. The railroads may 
exchange transportation for advertisement of their 
time tables in newspapers. 

The Mann bill is similar to the Cummins bill in 
that common carriers are prohibited from owning or 
acquiring Ownership of stock in any competing 
carrier; it is made unlawful for a railroad company 
to issue any stock or bonds except for the acquisi- 
tion of property, the construction of its lines, the 
improvement of its service, or the discharge of its 
obligations, and such issue may be made only after 
filing with the Commissioner of Transportation a 
statement setting forth the full details of the issue; 
said stock to be sold for not less than par and 
bonds for not less than the reasonable market value, 
and a penalty of $20,000 fine and imprisonment for 
five years is provided for the illegal issuance of 
stocks and bonds. 

The administration bill was outlined in a special 
message to Congress on January 7, and was intro- 
duced by Rep. Townsend on January 10. The bill 
provides for a special court composed of five Fed- 
eral circuit judges to have exclusive original juris- 
diction over matters growing out of orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. These judges 
shall serve by assignment of the chief justice for a 
term of five years, but no two of the judges’ terms 
will expire at the same time, and thus under all 
circumstances four of the judges will have had ex- 
perience with the technical questions involved in 
the matters coming before the court. When an or- 
der of the Commission is contested in the Com- 
merce Court the petition of the carrier taking the 


. Matter into the court will not stay the operation of 


the order nor can it be enjoined except by the 
court or by some member of it, and then only upon 
notice and hearing, except in cases where irrepar- 
able injury would be caused by such notice and 
hearing. In such case the court or judge granting 
the injunction must make a finding from facts to 
the effect that irreparable injury would result. Pro- 
vision is made for the prosecution and defense of 
all matters taken into the Commerce Court by the 
Department of Justice, and for this purpose it is 
proposed to appoint an assistant to the Attorney 
General, who shall have special charge of such 
cases. 

As recommended:by the President, agreements 
between carriers will be permitted, provided they 
are made public and filed with the Commission and 
subject to the same rules and regulations as to 
Justness and reasonableness as are rates and other 
recognized regulations. Carriers must quote cor- 
rectly in writing upon the written request of a 
shipper any rate between the place of proposed 
shipment and any other place on the carrier’s line 
or any line with which the initial carrier has traffic 
arrangements, as evidenced by joint published tar- 
iffs. In case an erroneous rate is given in writing 
whereby a shipper is injured, the carrier whose 
agent has made the misquotation is subject to a 
penalty of $250, to be collected by and paid to the 
government. 

The bill would empower the Commission to sus- 
pend the carrier’s notice of change of rate pending 
decision as to whether the proposed new rate is 
just and reasonable. 

As for freight, the shipper is given the right “to 
route his freight’ and classifications must be just 
and reasonable. The commission is authorized to 
initiate proceedings upon its own motion. 

It is proposed to prevent the issuance of stock 
and bonds except for legitimate railroad purposes, 
and with the approval of the Commission. As rec- 
ommended in the special. message of the President, 
it is proposed to prohibit every carrier from acquir- 
ing any stock in a line of railroad which in any 
way competes with it, except as a court may find 
that the people are better served by such acquisi- 
tion. It is not proposed to compel carriers to dis- 
pose of stock which they own in competing lines, 


’and where a carrier owns a majority of the stock of 


a parallel line it may be permitted to purchase the 
balance of the stock. If a carrier is now operating 
a competing line under a 25-year or longer lease, it 
may purchase such road at the expiration of the 
lease, 


A permit has been issued in Chicago for the erec- 
tion of a.five-story concrete and steel grain elevator 
for the Northwestern Malt & Grain Co. 


Dealers in grain at Owensboro, Ky., have been 
“warring”; and have therefore been able to buy 


large quantities of both corn and. wheat at prices 


much out of line with the general market, 
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HAY AND STRAW 


An alfalfa meal mill will probably be erected in 
Meridian, Cal., in the near future. 


Work of construction on the new alfalfa mill 
at Hillrose, Morgan County, Kan., is progressing 
rapidly. 

The Lindsborg Alfalfa Milling Co., of Lindsborg, 
Kan., has decided to erect an ice plant at the mill 
of from fifteen to twenty ton daily capacity. 


The machinery for the new alfalfa mill at Fowler, 
Kan., has arrived. Building operations have been 
retarded because of unfavorable weather conditions. 

The Inter-Mountain Milling Co., is erecting a mill 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, for the grinding of alfalfa. 
The structure is to be two stories high with dimen- 
sion of 30x40. Plans for storage barns and other 
improvements are also under way. 


Messrs. Cline and Weisthamer of Kremlin, Okla., 
who are planning an alfalfa mill for Fort Morgan, 
Colo., have announced that they will erect a plant 
at Rocky Ford, Colo., if given a guarantee of a 
2,000-acre crop for grinding. They will ask no 
bonus. % 


South Dakota farmers are watching their hay 
stacks carefully, as a continuance of severe weather 
will mean a hay shortage for many stock owners, 
who do not as a rule estimate four months of 
feeding, which they will be up against if there is 
no break before March 1.- 

W. B. Welch, of Oklahoma City, Okla., represent- 
ing the Consolidated Alfalfa Milling Co., has been 
in Sherman, Texas, looking over the field with the 
view of erecting an alfalfa mill there. The pro- 
posed mill would have a maximum capacity of 100 
tons per day. No bonus is asked. 


C. E. Hedrick, a contractor of Newton, Kan., has 
been in Kinsley, Kan., urging the building of a 
$12,000 alfalfa mill with a capacity for grinding 
from one to two tons of dry hay per heur. The 
plant would contain an elevator and complete corn 
grinding and feed mixing equipment. 

The Pecos Valley Alfalfa Mill Co., of Hagerman, 
Chaves County, N. M., and Terrell, Texas, has 
been incorporated with $30,000 capital stock. The 
directors are E. J. Lockhead, M. C. Cartwright, 
Robert L. Warren, Roy Lockhead, J. B. Anthony, of 
Terrell and James Williams, of Hagerman. 

The receipts at Pittsburg, says the Reporter, Jan- 
uary 11, have been more liberal and billings are 
heavier. If arrivals continue this market may re- 
act slightly next week, but at present, full quota- 
tions are easily realized, and all arrivals are quickly 
sold. No. 1 clover and No. 1 heavy mixed are 
wanted. 


Timothy hay on the Pacific Northwest, in the face 
of the biggest crop on record (about 18,000 tons), 
is said to be. “cornered” at Ellensburg; Wash., by 
Henry Kleinberg and certain associates. The hay 
is mostly stored in the Kittitas Valley. The hay 
was purchased at $16 to $18 per ton and now com- 
mands $22. 


It is generally understood that the alfalfa mill at 
Proberta, Tehama County, Cal., which was destroyed 
by fire last summer, is to be rebuilt on the concrete 
foundation still standing and construction work 
will soon be commenced. Several hundred tons of 
prime alfalfa hay from last season’s crop are now 
stored in the Alfalfa Products Co.’s two warehouses 
awaiting the re-opening of the mill. 


Oklahoma and Kansas alfalfa dealers assert they 
have solved the problem of saving the several 
cuttings of that forage. It has been demonstrated 
that alfalfa cut green can be taken to the mill 
on the same day and made into a good commercial 
meal. Heretofore in waiting for the natural proc- 
ess of curing in the fields, as was thought necessary, 
a very large per cent of each year’s yield has been 
ruined by rains. The elimination of this heavy loss 
is what is claimed for the process in vogue at the 
Oklahoma and Kansas mills. 


A proposition has been made to the Chamber of 
Commerce of Fort Morgan, Colo., by Messrs. Cline 
and Weisthamer of Kremlin, Okla. to erect a 
thirty-ton alfalfa mill. They ask no bonus, but 
that the organization shall assist them in securing 
1,000 tons of alfalfa at market prices, to be ground 
as soon as the mill is erected, and that the hay 
from 1,500 to 2,000 acres of alfalfa be delivered 
to the mill for three years. They agree to pay $7 
a ton for alfaifa after this season. They also 
propose to erect alfalfa mills at Rocky Ford, Cheraw, 
Otero County, Colo., Merina, Logan County, Colo., 
and Garden City, Kan. 

Hennepin county farmers will have a central 
warehouse in Minneapolis soon to which farmers of 
Minnesota may ship their hay and escape the heavy 
demands on receipts of the regular commission men. 
The initial move was recently taken at Loretto, 
Minn., by the Hennepin County Farmers’ Hay and 
Produce Association. Warehouses in St. Paul and 
Duluth will follow. The farmers are waging war 
against the hay commission men of the cities, al- 
leging overcharges in commission, freight and cart- 
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age and assert they are not getting correct weights. 
An appeal has been made to the Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission. 


Mr. Welsh, who represents big alfalfa milling in- 
terests in Oklahoma that have decided to erect three 
mills in Texas, recently visited Sherman and had a 
conference with a number of business men relative 
to the proposition of placing $10,000 of $20,000 
stock in that city. It is understood that business 
men of Sherman have subscribed for quite a block 
of stock and the mill will undoubtedly be built. 


ALFALFA HAY CROP SHORT OF DEMAND. 

The enlarged demand for alfalfa products created 
by the mills, coupled with bad roads in the alfalfa 
regions of Kansas and Nebraska, has caused a de- 
cided shortage in the hay supply. The only really 
serious fact in this connection is that the weather 
is no benefit to the hay, and that when the hay is 
not under shelter the loss by depreciation of qual- 
ity is likely to be very considerable; besides, damp 
hay even when it is entirely cured, is not fit for the 
mill which handles dry hay only. 


BALING HAY. 

The American Hay Co. of New York writes the 
Montreal Trade Bulletin urging the education of 
Canadian hay shippers to the use of better loop and 
hook ties when baling hay. ‘At present,’ the New 
Yorkers say, “about 5 per cent of the bales are 
broken before finally delivered; this means heavy 
lesses, and necessarily a larger margin to be figured 
in sales. We hope this matter can be agitated with 
results, as it means many dollars to all interested 
in the trade.” . 

The Bulletin’s private inquiries sustain the com- 
plaints, at least to a certain extent, as it is common 
for balers to use No. 14 wire at a very high ten- 
sion on 180 to 200-lb. bales, and it does not stand 
the usage. 


SPELT AND EMMER OF TEXAS. 


Judge Korie, agricultural commisisoner of Texas, 
in a recent bulletin says: 

“Two copies commanding much interest and 
study now are emmer and spelt, Both are kinds of 
wheat, and both are great drought resisters. Both 
are heavy yielders, and both are splendid food for 
horses or hogs or live stock generally. The greater 
yield of these crops and the greater certainty of a 
good yield in arid sections makes either one or both 
preferable for cultivation to corn. 

“Spelt has round open. heads with rather long 
stems to the grain. It threshes with the hull on, 
like rice. It is fed with the hulls on. Horses do 
specially well on it, and it is said by those who 
have raised it and fed it, to excel barley in that 
respect. It weighs heavier per measured bushel 
than oats. In the vicinity of Amarillo, where tested, 
it has yielded forty-five bushels per acre with only 
an average season. In very dry years of heat and 
protracted drought it will produce a fair crop more 
safely.and abundantly than the usual corn or grain 
crops. 

“With reference to emmer much the same can be 
said as has just been stated for spelt. Many farm- 
ers consider that spelt and emmer are identical. 
This is an error. Emmer has flat compact heads, 
and grain keeps only a short stem when threshed. 
Like spelt or rice, emmer threshes with the hulls 
on, and is a great drought resister. It is also 
splendid as a feed for horses, and all classes of live 
stock do well on it. It also is a better food for 
live stock than barley. It weighs heavier than oats 
per measured bushel and yields about forty bushels 
per acre as an average crop. With good seasons a 
much greater yield is obtained. There does not 
seem to be much choice between emmer and spelt, 
except it be that spelt has a somewhat wider range 
of adaptability and produces a somewhat higher 
average yield of grain per acre. Certain it is that 
both are valuable for food for live stock, are great 
drought resisters and sure and heavy yielders in 
dry hot years.” 


Texas farmers seem to be going quite extensively 
into broom corn culture, tempted by. present high 
prices. 

At the annual meeting of the directors of the 
Chicago Board of Trade on January 10, it was re- 
ported that progress had been made on the new 
building project, and that a complete report would 
be made later. It is likely the present building 
will be replaced by a modern structure. 

Hon. W. H. Cushing, Minister of Public Works at 
Calgary, Alta., after a visit to Victoria and Van- 
couver, B. C., asserts there is every reason to believe 
adequate terminal facilities will be provided at the 
coast before next year’s grain crop is ready for 
market. Mr. Cushing, who is among the promoters 
of an elevator at the Coast to cope with the trade, 
endeavored to have the governments of Alberta and 
British Columbia to guarantee bonds so that they 
will be enabled to raise the money for the con- 
struction of elevators, but the government of 
British Columbia at least has refused to do that. 
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PERSONAL 


J. W. Ford, Jr., of Chatsworth, Ill., has taken the 
position of manager of an elevator in Varna, III. 

Herb Baldwin of Remsen, Iowa, has gone to Lake 
Andes, 8. D., to take charge of a grain elevator. 


Merle Frazier has become manager of the C. B. 
Munday Hlevator at Dorsey, Madison County, Ill. 


William Krueger of Brownton, Minn., has taken 
charge of the Monarch Elevator at Renville, Minn. 


The Germantown Grain & Supply Co. has engaged 
O. L. Vinyard of Horton, Kan., to look after the 
office work. 


F. H. Barnes of Stillman Valley, Ill., has taken 
a position with the White Rock Farmers’ Elevator 
at Kings, Ill. 

John R. Johnston of Glyndon, Minn., is now buy- 
ing grain for the Federal Elevator Co. of Sabin, 
Clay County, Minn. 

L. V. Duncancy, who has taken charge of the Im- 
perial Hlevator at York, N. D., has removed to that 
place from Kermit, N. D. 


Reginald N. Boucher, of I. N. Boucher & Son, 
grain and feed dealers of East Dedham, Norfolk 
County, Mass., has taken a Government position. 


Paul Fodds, second man in the McCall-Webster 
Hlevator at Hayti, S. D., has become manager of the 
elevator at Aberdeen, S. D., of the same company. 

J. W. Stiteler, who has resigned as manager of 
the Lidgerwood Farmers’ Hleyator Co. of Lidger- 
wood, N. D., has been succeeded by Thornton Ford. 

Larry Mulligan, who has been in charge of the 
Updike Elevator at Shickley, Neb., has resigned and 
been succeeded by Mr. Peterson, of Euhling, Neb. 


Henry Arneson has taken charge of the Anchor 
Elevator at Cottonwood, Minn., relieving Agent 
Peterson, who will go to South Dakota to live on 
a claim. 

B. J. Morey, superintendent of the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co. of Dayton, Iowa, has resigned to become 
superintendent of the Farmers’ Elevator Co. of 
Yale, Lowa. 


Scott Armsworth has been engaged as manager 
for the Cisco Grain Co. of Cisco, Ill. Edward 
Weilepp will be his successor with the Shellabarger 
Elevator Co. 


D. E. Hedges, who succeeds Mr. Falcom in the 
elevator and lumber business at Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
has removed with his family from Central City, 
Iowa, to that place. 

William Zimmerman has resigned as local agent 
for the St. Anthony & Dakota Hlevator Co. at 
Hankinson, N. D., to become buyer for a farmers’ 
elevator at Beach, N. D. 


James Glasgow of Barnesville, Minn., who has 
been manager of the Duluth Elevator there for the 
last fifteen years, has gone to Canada to manage 
an elevator for the same concern. 
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Peter Duchene, who represented the Farmers’ 
Grain Co, of Devils Lake at Hansboro, N. D., has 
taken a position with the Minneapolis and Northern 
Elevator Co., at Hast Grand Forks, Polk County, 
Minn. 

W. H. Daniels, who has been in charge of the 
Intereolonial Grain Elevator at St. John, N. B., for 
some years, has resigned and will make his home at 
Preston, Ont. He found that the dust of the 
elevator was injurious. R. E. Strang, weighman at 
the elevator, will succeed him. 


Major David F, Allen, one of Indiana’s best known 
men, is in a critical condition in Frankfort, Ind., 
as the result of a stroke of apoplexy. In 1864 he 
became a grain dealer with his brother Edward 
under the firm name of the City Grain & Elevator 
Co., at Frankfort. They also operated a flour mill 
there in 1871. 

John McLeod, member of the grain firm of John 
MeLeod & Co., Minneapolis, Minn., was struck by 
an automobile in that city recently while alighting 
from a street car and hurled thirty feet upon the 
fender of a car following and badly injured. The 
chauffeur sped his machine away before the police 
arrived, but two witnesses to the accident observed 
the number of the car and through this clew the 
police hope to apprehend the chauffeur. 


Workmen got busy recently at Napoleon, O., 
“strengthening the foundations of the Vocke Flouring 
Mills and warehcuse on Perry street, that city. An 
undiscovered leak in the mill race near the flouring 
mills was the cause of the trouble which nearly 
caused a cave-in between the mill and a nearby 
candy factory, which endangered the foundations 
of both structures and the elevator. The ground 
between the buildings, 40 to 60 feet, had sunk 20 
feet before the leak was discovered. The buildings 
stand upon the bank of the Maumee River and a 
sudden thaw before the repair work is done might 
mean a big loss to the owners of the flouring mill 
and elevator. . 
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The CO-OPERATIVES 


The South Dakota Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold the annual meeting for 1910 at 
Sioux Falls on February 9 and 10. 


At a meeting at St. James, Minn., the stockhold- 
ers of the Farmers’ Elevator Co., voted (71 to 21) 
to continue the organization. Final action will not 
be taken until the annual meeting in June next. 


The ancient suit of the Farmers’ Grain and Fuel 
Co. of Great Bend, Kan., against a stockholder to 
compel payment of an assessment equal to 100 per 
cent of the value of the stock to pay the insolvent 
company’s debts, has been terminated by a decision 
of the Supreme Court to the effect that the stock- 
holder was not so liable. 


The Texas Farmers’ Union having refused to 
enter a national organization, it is believed that 
the various other state Unions will incorporate sep- 
arately immediately, as the withdrawal of Texas 
from the parent Union has destroyed the legal exist- 
ence of the national system. As independent Unions 
the members will maintain a National Council which 
will include also representatives to the National 
Grange, American Society of Equity and Grain 
Producers’ Societies. The Texas farmers will no 
longer contribute 16 cents annually dues each into 
the national treasury but the state dues of $1 an- 
nually will accumulate $200,000 for the advance- 
ment of Texas farmers’ enterprises. 


MANITOBA GRAIN GROWERS. 

The most momentous of all meetings of the Mani- 
toba Grain Growers’ Association was that held at 
Brandon on December 138-18 last. Following up 
the announcement, reported on another page, of the 
purpose of the government to take over the ele- 
vators in the province to be operated by the gov- 
ernment as public utilities, the Association adopted 
resolutions favoring “public abattoirs’” operated by 
the government; the operation by the Grain Grow- 
ers’ Co. of a commission bureau to handle grain 
and dead meat; the construction of the Hudson 
Bay railway; the amendment of the grain inspec- 
tion act to provide for duplicate sampling, or check- 
ing of the sampling; and the construction by the 
railways of snow fences ‘to protect farmers from 
loss.” 

The directors and T. A. Crerar, of the Grain 
Growers’ Co. will act as delegates to assist the gov- 
ernment in constructing a bill for a law to take over 
and operate the grain elevators as public utilities. 

J. W. Scallion, of Virden, honorary president of 
the Association, is a large farmer in Virden dis 
trict, where he owns 800 acres of land. He settled 
there 30 years ago, and has, during that time, 
actively advocated the claims of the agricultural 
industries. Four years ago he was appointed by 
the provincial government on the beef trade com- 
mission, but resigned soon afterwards. 

D. W. McCuaig, who was re-elected acting presi- 
dent of the Association, is a native of Glengarry, 
Ontario. He has held his office continuously since 
1905. Mr. McCuaig has farmed in the Portage dis- 
trict for twelve years, having taken a homestead 
when he went west from Glengarry. .In discussing 
the formation of the Association he said: “We form- 
ed this organization because we considered there 
existed a combine in the grain trade, and found 
that it was difficult for farmers to market their 
grain, owing to the manipulation of the grain 
dealers. The farmers, accordingly, banded together 
to protect their rights in reference to freight ship- 
ment, permission to load direct into cars, ete. The 
Association has met with considerable success, and 
now numbers 7,000 members in the province The 
greatest question before us now is that of interior 
elevators, and the terminal elevators at Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur, which we are urging should 
be taken over by the provincial and Dominion goy- 
ernments respectively. We are also asking for gov- 
ernment ownership of abattoirs.” . 


MINNESOTA FARMERS’ ELEVATORS. 

The Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of Min- 
nesota met at Minneapolis in annual convention on 
January 6. In opening the convention President 
Smith said that line companies have been offering 
from 6 to 10 cents more per bushel for grain in 
towns where the farmers have elevators of their own 
than where they are alone in the field. “This is 
done with’ a view to throttling competition,” de- 
clared Mr. Smith. “Take my own town Truman, 
for instance. The line elevators paid 6 cents more 
in Truman than in a town 18 miles away and nearer 
the terminals. This was because we had a farm- 
ers’ elevator company.” 

He intimated that a bill similar to the one killed 
im committee at the last session of the state legisla- 
ture, prohibiting such discrimination, will be intro- 
duced at the next session. : 

R. L. Johnson, secretary of the organization, made 
his annual report. He stated that many of the farm- 
ers don’t know the meaning of loyalty. First they 
go to the competing elevator, get a price on their 
grain and then go over to their own elevator and 
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demand a higher price. When they don’t get it, they 
ask, “What’s the use of a farmers’ elevator, any- 
how?” 

Fifty local organizations are now members of the 
state association, making a total representation of 
approximately 5,000 farmers. 

J. R. Dalton, Woonsocket, S. D., receivers’ agent 
and director of the South Dakota Association, re- 
viewed the year in that state. 

BH. G. Dunn of Mason City, Iowa, receivers’ agent, 
delivered the principal address, his subject being 
“The Future of the Co-operative Movement.” 

The Society of Equity companies, formed for the 
purpose of “bulling” the grain market, were not fa- 
vored by the Association. The idea was discussed at 
considerable length, and the general opinion was 
that storing wheat in the field and selling at a favor- 
able time would not work because of the fact that 
the country is too large and the movement would 
have to be too wide to have it become concerted. 

Looking to betterment of co-operative movements, 
the Association passed resolutions recommending 
that the officers and directors appoint a deputy 
who shall solicit farmers’ elevator companies to 
join the state association. 

One of the resolutions favored the passage of a 
bill to “compel railroads to furnish cars in good 
condition,’ and eliminate the leakage of grain. 

The members of the Association were urged to 
vote for legislators who favor co-operation. 

Legislation for uniform prices to’ be paid for 
grain in all stations throughout the state, the dif- 
ference in freight rates to be taken into considera- 
tion will be sought. The Association also favored 
lowering of freight rates on grass seeds shipped in 
sacks. 

The demurrage law also came in for discussion; 
and after many arguments pro and con it was de- 
cided that all the companies in the Association 
should begin a campaign to raise funds to carry 
a test case through the courts to force the carriers 
to furnish a sufficient number of cars properly to 
handle grain destined from farmers’ grain eleva- 
ters to shipping points. 

H. H. Carr of Chicago, once the “farmers’ friend” 
par excellence and now called by his rivals a trailer 
but still president of the National Farmers’ Associa- 
tion, was another speaker. 

The following officers were elected: President L. 
A. Smith of Martin County; first vice president, 
H. R. Hanson, Yellow Medicine; second vice presi: 
dent, D. McTagart, Redwood; secretary (re-elected), 
R. L. Johnson, Mower; treasurer, J. F. Delaney, 
Pipestone. These with William Bennett, Pope coun- 
ty; C. H. Ahles, Chippewa; H. J. Farmer, Pipe- 
stone; John Breen, Lyon; John Ingebretson, Rock; 
H. J. Opliger, Stevens; A. O. Lunder, Murray, and 
A. Froberg, Yellow Medicine, form the board of 
directors. 


MANITOBA WILL OPERATE ELEVATORS. 


The Manitoba government has announced that at 
the next session of the legislature a bill will be of- 
fered that will provide for “government ownership 
and control of all grain elevators within the prov- 
ince.” This announcement was made at a meeting 
of the Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association at 
Brandon on December 16, by Hon. C. R. Coldwell. 
On December 14 the Saskatchewan legislature at 
Regina adopted without a division a resolution by 
the agricultural committee of the house to the effect 
“that a commission should be appointed by the gov- 
ernment for the purpose of making a searching in- 
quiry into the proposals, looking to the creation 
and operation of a system of elevators to effect the 
objects outlined by the Grain Growers’ Association 
and to report its findings with all convenient speed 
so that action may be taken to give relief to the 
coming grain season.” The legislature of Alberta 
has rejected a motion to commit the provincial gov- 
ernment to the same policy. 

Mr. Coldwell is minister of education of Manitoba, 
and went to Brandon as the representative of the 
government. He was very deliberate in his speech, 
approaching his denouement by a gently circuitous 
route in order to brighten the dramatic effect of 
the disclosure he had to make, and succeeded ad- 
mirably. Coming finally to the point, he said: 


“Tomorrow (December 17) you are taking up the 
question which is probably the one of greatest in- 
terest to you in connection with your operations. 
I refer particularly to what is called the elevator 
question. (Cheers.) In order that you may be able 
te discuss that question, perhaps with a little more 
light and satisfaction, I think it is desirable that I 
should announce something to you in connection 
with the attitude of the government towards that 
question. (Hear, hear.) 

“Now, things have changed somewhat during the 
past year since the premiers of the three Western 
provinces (cheers and laughter) held their conven- 
tion. (A voice, “Break the news gently.”) Give me 
time and I will break it gently to you. (Laughter.) 
If you will just listen and do the shouting after- 
wards it will be better. (Renewed laughter.) . I 
say, things have changed somewhat since the meet- 
ings of the premiers and the discussion your joint 
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associations had with the premiers. Mr. Scott, 
premier of Saskatchewan, has notified Mr. Roblin, 
premier of Manitoba, that the arrangements with 
the three premiers had fallen to the ground and was 
at an end, and that the provinces in the future in 
dealing with this matter must act independently. 

“Now, that puts somewhat of a different phase 
upon the question; and I want to say to you here 
that after a discussion of this matter since that 
change has taken place, the government of your 
province has come to the conclusion that the. prov- 
ince should take this matter up on its own footing; 
and I want to make a plain statement to you along 
the lines of what the conclusion is that we have 
The government 6f Manitoba has adopted 
the policy and has accepted the principle laid down 
by the Grain Growers’ Association establishing a 
line (cheers)—of establishing a line of internal ele- 
vators—internal grain elevators as a public ultility 
—owned by the public and operated for the public. 
(Long and loud cheers.) And the government is 
prepared to co-operate with your association in car- 
rying out that policy and working out a plan to that 
end. (Renewed cheers.) You have no doubt some 
well defined plan for that purpose, and I am here 
to ask you on behalf of the government of which I 
am a member to send a representative committee to 
meet the members of the government to discuss the 
proposition in all its details. We ask you to pre- 
pare a careful report, giving full details and par- 
ticulars of your proposal and come to discuss it with 
the government of this province so that a measure 
may be prepared for presentation to the legislature 
soon to meet. (Cheers.)”’ ; 

The Manitoba legislature will meet in February; 
and during the interval the Grain Growers’ Associa- 
tion’s representatives will be expected to unite with 
the government to work out in a bill a plan for tak- 
ing over and operating the 696 elevators in the prov- 
ince, valued at $5,190,000 and having storage capac- 
ity of 21,624,500 bushels. 

The announcement, needless to say, was enthu- 
siastically received by the farmers. To the grain 
trade of Winnipeg it came as a “bombshell,” the 
Associated Press reports, “many of the elevator own- 
ers being disposed to regard it as tantamount to a 
confiscation of their property. The farmers have 
bought a site for an independent exchange building 
right alongside the present Grain Exchange, and 
have declared their intention of erecting a building 
in the near future to concentrate their grain busi- 
ness. It means war and may spell disaster to sev- 
eral of the grain companies, but the farmers de- 
mand it and they are the predominating power.” 

On January 4 the Manitoba cabinet had a confer- 
ence with the Grain Growers’ Association committee, 
when President McCuaig submitted an outline of 
a scheme to be embodied in a law to operate the 
elevators as public utilities. The following, amongst 
other proposals are made: 

That the government should provide with the 
eredit of the province for any expenditure in con- 
nection with operation or maintenance. The gov- 
ernment would issue debentures payable say in 
forty years. This would not be too long a period, 
since there is no doubt that the undertaking would 
be permanent, and especially since the grain han- 
dled is intended not only to bear the cost of mainte- 
nance and operating expenses, but to provide a sink- 
ing fund as well, to care for debentures at maturity. 

That the propoced commission should consist of 
three members, to be named by board of directors 
of the Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association, and 
appointed by the government. Their term of office 
should be for life, consistent with efficient adminis- 
tration and good conduct. In the event of a dis- 
missal, as hereinafter provided, or in the event of 
the resignation or death of any or all of the com- 
missioners, the appointment or appointments to fill 
the vacant positions should be made in the same 
way as the original appointment was made, i. e., 
named by the board of directors of the association 
and appointed by the government. The conduct of 
the commissioners would be subject to investigation 
by the: legislature, with power in the legislature, by 
a two-thirds vote, to dismiss a member or members 
of the commission. All accounting and bookkeeping 
of the commission, both at head office and initial 
points, should be subject to the examination and 
report of the provincial auditor. 

If the present owners should express a willingness 
to sell their elevators, the first duty of the commis- 
sion would be to secure a valuation of the existing 
elevators within the province. (If the existing 
elevators are secured, the commission would, as rap- 
idly as convenient, re-arrange them to meet the re- 
quirements of the new system, having in view 
always economical management, the idea being that 
all grain shipped by individual farmers should be 
special binned.) In respect to valuation, the pur- 
pose should be to arrive as nearly as possible at 
the actual business worth of the elevators at the 
present time as a public utility. In arriving at this 
the following factors would have to be taken into 
consideration: 

(a) Depreciation in value since date of erection. 
(b) Volume of business handled, or its value as a 
going business concern; i. e., many elevators are 
worth nothing more than their depreciated value, 
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less cost of removing and re-erecting them in a man- 
ner suitable to the needs of the system. (c) Adapt- 
ability to meet requirements of a public system; i. e., 
into this would enter the facilities of elevators, as 
far as facilities for special binning, cleaning and 
rapid handling are concerned. (d) Condition of 
pbuilding, foundation, machinery, ete. (e) Rates of 
insurance and cost of operation. Upon this basis 
an exact estimate of each individual elevator could 
be secured with comparatively little cost, and an 
effer made to purchase upon this basis. 

If the existing owners should refuse to sell at the 
valuation thus arrived at, the commission would 
proceed to the erection of a new system as rapidly 
as could conveniently be done. This new system 
would be uniform in respect to style of construction, 
machinery, method of operation, etc. It would also 
be the duty of the commission, when they should be 
securing a valuation of the existing elevators, to se- 
cure an estimate of the cost of a new system of ele 
vators suitable to the end for which it would be 
created. Data could be collected indicating the 
amount of grain tributary to the different shipping 
points in the province. The cost of erecting a new 
system would also be an aid in arriving at a correct 
valuation of the existing one. In arranging the ele- 
vators provision covld be made with a particular 
view to special binning. 

The operator in charge of each elevator shall pre- 
serve official samples of all grain delivered to the 
elevator. 

The commission would report at regular intervals 
to the government full information as to the number 
of elevators in operation, number of employes, quan- 
tity of grain handled, revenue received, expenditures 
incurred and generally all such information as might 
be deemed necessary. The government would bring 
this down in a special report to the legislature. 

Sufficient traveling inspectors would be appointed 
by the commission to supervise the working of the 
elevators. 

The operator in charge of each elevator would re- 
pert daily to the head office the amount of grain he 
had taken into the elevator, the number of storage 
tickets issued, the number of storage tickets can- 
celled or destroyed with their numbers, storage tick- 
ets surrendered or exchanged for warehouse receipts, 
storage collected, grain loaded out with car numbers 
and amount loaded to each car, and generally all 
information that the commission might think desir- 
able to secure, in order to have an accurate record 
of the business done. 

It might be added that accurate information as to 
the receipts at country points would be of valuable 
assistance to the railway companies in the distribu- 
tion of their cars. 

A certain part of the revenue might be set aside 
each year to provide a pension fund, in order that 
employes, after the termination of a certain period 
ot service, would have a yearly pension, the purpose 
being to secure the right men and keep them. 

The necessary legislation should be enacted at 
the coming session of the legislature. 

This scheme was gone over in a general way, and 
at the conclusion of the conference the premier said 
it would be “taken under advisement.” 


A. R. Clark, for many years a member of the 
Board of Trade of Wichita, Kan., died suddenly of 
heart failure at his home in that city recently. 
He awoke early in the morning complaining of a 
pain over the heart after spending the previous 
evening at a theatre.’ He is survived by a widow 
and two children. 

Philip P. Park, of Bartley, Butler County, Pa., 
one of the most prominent feed and grain dealers 
in that vicinity, dropped dead of apoplexy recently 
while talking to a neighbor. He had just remarked 
that he had not felt better in his life when he was 
seized with the fatal stroke. Decedent was 64 
years old and is survived by a widow and three 
daughters. 

George W. McNear, millionaire grain merchant 
and one of the best known wheat exporters in Cali- 
fornia, died on December 29 at Oakland, Cal., after 
an illness extending over two years, aged 72 years. 
He had resided in California since 1860. He was 
the principal stockholder in the firm of George W. 
McNear, Inc., which he founded in 1870. It was 
largely through his efforts that the old San Fran- 
cisco Produce and Merchants’ Exchanges were con- 
solidated as the Merchants’ Exchange, of which he 
was twice elected president. He was the principal 
stockholder in the Port Costa Water Co., the Port 
Costa Mill Co., the Port Costa Warehouse at Port 
Costa, Cal., and the Arcadia Real Estate Co., Ar- 
cadia, Cal. He was born in Wiscasset, Me., on 
March 27, 1837, and received his early education in 
the public schools of that town. At the age of 
fifteen he went to sea and for six years commanded 
sailing vessels and steamers on the Mississippi 
Sound. Later he moyed with his family to New 
Orleans, La., and thence to California in 1860. With 
his brother he started in the commission business 
in Petaluma. In 1870 the partnership was dissolved 
and he started in the grain business in San Fran- 
cisco. He left property in Vellejo, Cal., worth $350,- 
000. ' 
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OBITUARY 


Samuel Williamson, a grain dealer of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, died in Pasadena, Cal., recently. Burial 
was in Salt Lake City. 

Frank I. Cardo, well known among grain and 
stock traders, died at his residence, 4508 Forrest- 
ville Ave., Chicago, recently, after a brief illness. 


John H. Donnelly, a traveling solicitor in the em- 
ploy of John McLeod & Co., Minneapolis, died re- 
cently. He had long been identified with the grain 
trade. 


William. W. Marcy, an old resident of Chicago, 
and father of George EH. Marcy, president of the 
Armour Grain Co., died on January 4 in that city 
at the age of 77 years. 

L. David Cox, a former resident of Easton and 
Mason City, Ill, where he was engaged in the 
grain business and blacksmithing, died at Teheran, 
Mason County, I1l., recently of Bright’s disease, 
aged 56 years. 

Robert A. Abbe, a grain dealer, died at his home 
in Windsor Locks, Conn., recently, from a heart 
affection. He was born in 1848 and died in the 
same house in which he was born. He is survived 
by a widow, one son and one daughter. 

John J. McDermid, aged 73 years, a former mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade, and prominently 
connected with the rye trade for a long period, died 
recently in that city. He is survived by two sons, 
who are members of the Chicago Board of Trade. 


Albert J. Hough, for some years a member of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, died recently at the 
residence of his sister, Mrs. E. D. Kimball, 4828 
Kenwood Ave., Chicago. He was for many years 
in the banking business with his father, the late 
O.-S. Hough. 


William R. Hammond, president of the Third Na- 
tional Bank of Baltimore. Md., and member of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, died of heart fail- 
ure on December 19. He was formerly a member 
of the grain exporting firm of Hammond, Snyder 
& Co., Baltimore. 

J. M. Long, an elevator manager, was killed on 
the C., M. & St. P. Ry., at Waubay, S. D., recently. 
It is believed he was struck by one train and then 
when he attempted to attract some one’s attention, 
he was struck by a second train. He leaves a widow 
and several children. 


Noble Jones, at one time a prominent member 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, and head of the 
firm of Noble Jones & Co., died recently at Minooka, 
Ill. He was once one of the largest grain receivers 
in the trade and is said to have originated the 
system of through billing. 

Henry Stolz, for twenty-five years associated with 
various firms of the Chicago Board of Trade, and 
for the last three years connected with Brousseau 
& Co., commission brokers, died recently at his 
residence, 5322 Lakewood Ave., Chicago, aged 56 
years. He was born in Milwaukee, Wis. He is 
survived by his widow. 


Capt. T. S. Gilliland, for many years in the grain 
and produce business, died on December 30 at his 
home in Van Wert, Ohio, aged 75 years. He was 
mayor of Van Wert two terms, was a promoter of 
the city park system and filled important corpora- 
tion offices. He was captain of Company H, Fif- 
teenth O. V. I., in the Civil War, was commissioned 
Colonel of the Fourth Regiment, Ohio Militia, and 
had been a Mason since 1857. He is survived by a 
widow and two sons. 


Edward C. Chamberlin, of the grain and provision 
firm of E. C. Chamberlin & Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
and for forty years a member of the Merchants’ 
Exchange of that city, died at Webster Grove, Mo., 
recently, aged 67 years. He was born in Lyndon, 
Vt., in 1842. In 1866 he entered the employ of S. M. 
Edgell & Co., pioneer grain and provision mer- 
chants of St. Louis. He soon became a partner in 
the firm and on the death of Mr. Edgell, organized 
the firm of E. C. Chamberlin & Co. He had been 
a member of the Pilgrim Congregationai church, 
St. Louis, for forty-three years. He is survived by 
five daughters and three sons. 


Daniel S. Mills, president of the D. S. Mills Hay 
& Grain Co., former director in the First National 
Bank, and prominent churchman of Louisville, Ky., 
died in a hospital in that city on December 26 after 
a lingering illness. He was 77 years old. He 
was born in Smithtown, L. I., N. Y., his ancestors 
having been among the early English settlers. He 
started life as a clerk in a mercantile house in 
New York City. Later he went to Henryville, Ind., 
where he established a sawmill and operated it 
until 1860, when he went to Louisville. He became 
associated with the grain and feed firm of Verhoff 
& Co. of that city, later becoming a member of the 
firm of Duckwall & Mills. The firm failed. The 
hay and grain company of Clark & Mills was soon 
thereafter organized. Decedent leaves no family, 
but is survived by two brothers, both of whom live 
in New York. ; 
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Cold 
Air 


Driers 


@) Vhe+EULISs COLD AIR 
DRIER has passed the experi- 


mental stage. A large number 


of these machines are now run- 
ning night and day WITH 
MORE THAN $SATISFAC- 
TORY RESULTS. 


@ No steam power necessary; 
electricity or gas engines will 
operate them successfully. 


@ Moderate cost. 
@ Quick delivery. 


@ Can be installed in the elevator 
with little expense and with no 
additional charge for insurance. 


The 
Ellis 


Drier 
Co. 


Postal Telegraph Bldg. 


Chicago 
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FIRES- CASUALTIES 


A shaft broke in the elevator head at the Baldwin 
Elevator-in Ivesdale, I1l., recently. 

The elevator at the Heiligenstein Mill at Free- 
burg, Lll., caught fire recently, resulting in a dam- 
age of about $200. 

The elevator of the M. D. King Manufacturing 
Co., at Pittsfield, Ill.. was damaged by fire to the 
extent of $75 recently. 

The elevator at Lowell, Kearney County, Neb., 
owned by Frank F. Roby, of Kearney, Neb., was 
destroyed by fire on December 9. 

Three carloads of wheat were destroyed by fire 
in the yards of the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way Co. in Chicago on December 22, The loss was 
$10,000. 

Fire at Bradshaw, the first station west of York, 
Neb., destroyed the elevator of the T. B. Hord 
Grain Co., of Central City, Neb., together with about 
5,000 bushels of grain. 

The elevators of the St. Anthony & Dakota Co., 
and W. C. Graham at Manitou, Montraille County, 
N. D., with 10,000 bushels of wheat, were destroyed 
by fire recently. Loss $10,000. 

The Acme Hlevator Co.’s house at Belmar Siding, 
five miles north of Willow City, N. D., was destroyed 
by fire recently. Several thousand bushels of wheat 
and a car containing 5,000 bushels were burned. 


Fire of mysterious origin destroyed the Northern 
Elevator Co.’s structure at Windthorst, Sask., Can., 
recently. It contained abcut 20,000 bushels of grain. 
A car of grain standing on the railroad track was 
also consumed. 


The big grain elevator at Elk Horn, Shelby Coun- 
ly, Iowa, owned by G. H. Bunton, of Atlantic, Iowa, 
and containing 3,000 bushels of grain was destroyed 
by fire recently. Loss $5,000, fully insured. The 
elevator will be rebuilt. 


Fire which threatened to destroy the entire busi- 
ness district burned the Fillinger-Gordon-Detwiler 
Co.’s Elevator containing much grain, at Henderson, 
Mich., recently. Loss $8,000, partly covered by in- 
surance. ‘The house will be rebuilt. 

Fire supposed to have been caused by a cigarette 
destroyed the Robinson Bros.’ Grain & Hay Ware- 
house at Shreveport, La., on January 1, entailing 
a loss of $2,000, with no insurance. Two adjoining 
buildings were also consumed, causing a combined 
loss of $8,000. 


Fire originating in the office and engine room of 
the Empire Elevator Co., at Milbank, N. D., and dis- 
covered by an employe, was extinguished before it 
had gained much headway by the prompt arrival of 
the fire department. The interior and wiring of the 
structure were slightly damaged. 


Fire originating from a defective chimney in the 
elevator owned by the B. P. Hill Grain Co., at Hal- 
dane, Ogle County, Ill., destroyed the building with 
contents recently; loss between $4,000 and $5,000. 
A fire brigade fought the blaze. The capacity was 
16,000 bushels. It will be rebuilt. 


The large elevator of the Central Granaries Co., 
at Rockford, Gage County, Neb., burned recently, 
entailing a loss of about $7,000; partly insured, A 
car load of corn on a side track was also burned. It 
is believed the blaze originated from sparks from a 
locomotive. The house will be rebuilt, 


Fire which originated in the office of the Klauser 
Elevator at Sherwood, N. D., recently was prevent- 
ed from developing into a disastrous blaze by the 
timely arrival of two chemical engines. The fire 
was caused by the heating of the timbers through 
the iron sheeting between the wall and a stove. 


Fire which started in and destroyed the Farmers’ 
Elevator at Renville, Minn., recently also commu- 
nicated to the William Hoffman elevator adjoining 
and consumed that structure. The Farmers’ Eleva- 
tor was well insured, but little insurance was car- 
ried on the Hoffman Elevator. The latter will be re- 
built. 


The Emil Nelson Elevator at Souris, N. D., was 
destroyed by fire believed to have started from the 
office coal stove recently. The coal sheds of the Im- 
perial Elevator Co. were also consumed. The Nel- 
son Elevator was valued at $7,000, with $4,500 in- 
Lava The house contained about 500 bushels of 
wheat. 4 


The large elevator of the Farmers’ Grain & Live 
Stock Co. at Oakland, Neb., was destroyed by fire on 
January 4. There were about 13,000 bushels of 
grain in store. The building was valued at $5,000 
and contents about the same, partly covered by in- 
surance. The only cause assignable is spontaneous 
combustion. 


The German steamer Utgard, en route from Port- 
land, Ore., for Europe, with a cargo of grain, is 
reported to have gone ashore at Boxa Point, near 
Punta Arenas, in the Strait of Magellan recently. 
The steamer, which was of steel construction, is re- 
ported to have broken in two and is a total loss. 
Her cargo consisted of 210,826 bushels of wheat. A 
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peculiar coincidence in the wreck of the Utgard is 
the fact that about a year ago the German steamer 
Wangard, sister ship of the Utgard, was lost while 
en route from Tacoma to Europe with a cargo of 
grain. 

The working house of the Rogers Grain Co.’s Ele- 
vator at Harvey, lll., burned to the ground on 
Christmas morning, but the tile storage tanks re- 
main intact. Loss about $100,000, with $73,000 in- 
surance. The house was one of the most modern 
in the vicinity of Chicago. It was operated entirely 
by electric power. It will be rebuilt. 


What is believed to have been a spark from a 
passing locomotive caused a fire in the Claude EK. 
Sims Grain Co. plant at Atlanta, Ga.,° recently, 
which resulted in damage to building and stock of 
between $5,000 and $6,000. The plant was practi- 
eally consumed. Owing to the location of the fire 
the firemen were helpless to control the blaze. In- 
surance about $1,000. 


The new National Elevator at Langdon, N. D., 
which was completed a short time ago, containing 
grain valued at $12,000, burned to the ground re- 
cently. There is a suspicion that the fire was of 
incendiary origin, as but little grain had been han- 
dled for a week, and the machinery had been in mo- 
tion scarcely an hour on the day previous. The fire 
was discovered in the lower part of the main build- 
ing. The loss on building and contents is about 
$18,000. The building cost $6,000. This is the third 
fire the plant has experienced within a few years. 
It has not been decided whether to rebuild. 


THE BARLEY SITUATION. 


In discussing the barley situation during 1909, 
Wm. H. Prinz in the American Brewers’ Review, 
among other things says: 

“We have learned that the Government crop 
reports, which are of the utmost importance to our 
trade, are absolutely unreliable and incorrect. When 
three years ago the maltsters realized that ‘the 
Government had overestimated the barley crop by 
very close to 50,000,000 bushels, they rushed in and 
‘boosted’ the price of barley beyond all reason. 
This raise in price has done more damage than can 
be calculated. Besides the material loss, which goes 
into millions, it has created distrust between the 
brewers and the maltsters. It is a cause of the 
hand-to-mouth policy practiced by the consumers of 
malt which should not and cannot be carried on 
in the future, and the brewers will find this out 
sooner or later. It has spoiled the farmers. When 
the present price for barley is offered them, they 
are not satisfied and either give up barley raising, 
or care’nothing about taking care of the barley 
when harvested, and even now are speculating in the 
same, which is clearly shown by the smallness of 
the receipts. There are many other causes, but I 
must reserve them for an article on the foolishness 
of the hand-to-mouth policy. All this trouble was 
caused by the overestimating of the crop and the 
foolish anxiety of a few men who thought they knew 
all about the malting business. 

“Then came the year of 1908, with another over- 
estimated barley crop, and a short oat crop, and it 
happened that screenings sold higher than malting 
barley. Anything of light weight in barley brought 
better prices than malting barley. Can you blame 
the farmers, then, for not taking care of their barley? 
In the 1908 crop, however, was some good malting 
barley, but before the season was over, many 
maltsters were forced to shut down, for the want 
GE WAPleyabOnMIal tenes, |e 

“Then the crop of 1909—a crop very much mixed, 
light-weight, and much totally unfit for any use, 
except for hog feed. The weather conditions were 
such that much barley did not ripen properly when 
in the milky stage, which is the case with much 
of the greenish-looking barley. I think that only 
about one-fourth of the crop is malting barley, and 
that in order to get it up to weight, the loss in 
screenings will be from 10 to 20 per cent. 

“Now, how did all this trouble come about? Only 
through overestimating of the barley crop by the 
Government. I admit, barley is a hard crop to 
estimate, as weather conditions during the time 
the barley is in the milk and during and after 
harvest make or destroy the crop, but the final 
estimate should be nearly correct. 

“How does the Government estimate the crops? 
It was described in one of the Chicago daily papers 
recently in an article by Philip R. Kellar. The 
heading of the same is as follows: ‘Work for Uncle 
Sam for Nothing, Gathering Data for Crop Report.’ 
That tells the whole story. Did you ever get 
anything for nothing? There are over 3,000 agri- 
cultural counties in the United States, and in these 
counties 30,000 crop estimaters are at work, who 
are mostly postmasters and small storekeepers who 
get all their information by hearsay and never see 
a barley field. These correspondents send their 
reports to Washington where they have ‘expert’ 
clerks who compile, condense and analyze it. Can 
you wonder why our estimates aré wrong? We 
should be ashamed of ourselves before the rest of 
the world for letting such conditions go on year 
after year.” 
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CROP REPORTS | 


After a short trip through the state E. J. Smiley, 
Secretary of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association, 
asserts that in the northeastern part of the state 
fully 30 per cent of the corn crop is still in the fleld. 


The six New England states produced 8,715,000 
bushels of corn on an acreage of 231,000 in 1909, 
according to the final report of the Secretary of 

griculture, compared to 8,799,000 bushels for 1908. 


The corn yield in Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska 
for 1909 showed a slight decrease compared with 
1908. The total acreage in 1909 was 23,675,000, with 
yield of 562,125,000 bushels, while the production 
in 1908 was 565,601,000 bushels. 


The corn production in the five North Atlantic 
states for 1909 shows a decided decrease compared 
to 1908. The corn acreage in 1909 was 3,385,000, 
with 110,583,000 bushels production, while the pro- 
duction in 1908 was 123,034,000 bushels. 


The five Central states, Ohio, Indiana. Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, were much more product- 
ive in corn in 1909 than in 1908. The total acreage 
in 1909 was 22,597,000, with yield of 839,891,000 bush- 
els. The total yield in 1908 was 683,224,000 bushels. 


The corn production in the six southeastern 
states for 1909 shows a slight increase over that of 
1908. According to the Government report the 
acreage in these states in 1909 was 13,101,000, with 
yield of 230,226,000 bushels, while the yield in 1908 
was 213,741,000. 


Because of the recent cold spell and snowfall 
in Texas record-breaking winter wheat and oats in 
that state are looked for next summer. The acreage 
for the crop of 1910 is estimated to be at least 10 
per cent larger than that of 1901, the banner year 
in the history of Texas. 


The six Southern states of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas had a 
total corn acreage of 23,562,000, with yield of 439,- 
$61,000 bushels in 1909, compared to a yield of 
494,329,000 bushels in 1908, according to the final 
report of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


The official report of the Ohio Department of Ag- 
riculture on the condition of corn, issued January 1, 
1910, shows corn in crib compared with average 
years 97 per cent; condition in shock compared 
with average years 93 per cent; amount not yet 
husked 12 per cent; amount of corn that will be fed 
on the farm 77 per cent. 


Late reports received by Pope & Eckhardt Co., 
commission merchants, Chicago, estimate that ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the corn has not been 
husked in Iowa, similarly unfavorable conditions 
prevail in Northern Nebraska, and in Illinois 20 to 
25 per cent is also yet in the fields, mainly in the 
northern part of the state. These unfavorable con- 
ditions are attributed to bad weather and difficulty 
in securing labor. 


According to the crop report issued by the Depart- 
ment of State the total number of bushels of wheat 
marketed by Michigan farmers during December, 
1909, at 122 flouring mills was 174,130 and at 96 
elevators and to grain dealers 139,055, or a total of 
813,185 bushels; sixty-six mills, elevators and grain 
dealers report no wheat marketed in December. 
According to 487 correspondents wheat did not suf- 
fer from any cause during December, while 17 cor- 
respondents asserted it did. 


Indiana increased its corn crop by 58,865,000 bush- 
els during 1909, largely due to improved methods. 
A nart of this result is attributed to the special 
trains that were run through the state by the exper- 
iment station at Purdue University. Instruction 
was given as to the best kind of corn to cultivate 
and what constituted the quality in corn that was 
worth the labor and expense of all the fertilization 
and cultivation that had been urged. Increased 
returns justified the increase in expense to the 
erower. 

The final report of the Secretary of Agriculture 
gives the corn area in Illinois as 10,300,000 acres, 
irom which has been produced practically 370,000,- 
000 bushels. This acreage represents the first time 
that any state has run its total into eight figures. 
Towa, its nearest competitor, produced 80,000,000 
bushels less. In 1908 the corn production of I[lli- 
nois was 298,620,000 bushels. In 1909 its wheat 
acreage was 1,810,000 and production 31,494,000 
bushels, while in 1908 the production was 30,212,000 
bushels. 


The state average for the various Oklahoma crops 
in 1908 shows corn 18.16 bushels, wheat 9.5 bushels, 
oats 13.1 bushels, barley 55 bushels, rye 6 bushels, 
Kaffir corn 9.2 bushels, broom corn 21 tons. The 
total acreage of corn in 1909 was 4,284,561, and the 
yield. 79,763,346 bushels. Nine counties had more 
than 100,000 acres in corn. The acreage of wheat 
was 1,408,859, with 13,471,420 bushels yield. The 
oats acreage was 586,668, with yield of 7,725,757. 
The barley crop was valued at $99,067; rye, $19,208; 
Kaffir corn, $2,548,200; alfalfa, $2,043,966. 


Send us the grain news of your neighborhood. 


January 15, 1910. ° 
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January 15, 1910. 


LATE PATENTS 


Issued on December 14, 1909. 


Alfalfa Cutter—Jorgen Jorgensen, South Omaha, 
Neb. Filed December 2, 1908. No. 943,308. 

Grain Car Door.—W. A. Ascue, Kiowa, Kan. Filed 
July 2, 1908. No. 942,994. See cut. 

Dust Collector—O. M. Morse, Jackson, 
Filed January 9, 1905. No. 943,439. See cut. 

Grain Spout for Portable Elevator.—G. W. and C. 
D. Baier, Cissna Park, Ill. Filed July 11, 1908. No. 
943,214. See cut. 


Issued on December 21, 1909. 
Conditioning and Tempering Corn for Degermina- 
tion and Milling —John B. Watkins, St. Louis, Mo., 
assignor of one-half to the Essmueller Mill Fur- 
nishing Company of St. Louis. Filed December 31. 
1908. No. 948,722. 


Mich. 


Corn Grader.—James: E. Gaston, Cochranton, Pa. 
No. 943,869. 


Filed September 28, 1909. See cut. 
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943,869. 944,780, 2 


Grain Door.—Geo. G. Newman and Wesley Rowe, 
Bismarck, N. D. Filed September 10, 1908. No. 
$43,992. 


Issued on December 28, 1909. 


Car Mover.—F. C. Bailey, Rib Lake, Wis., assignor 
of one-half to Elliot C. Getchel, Rib Lake, Wis. 
Filed March 17, 1909. No. 944,763. 

Grinding Surface or Cage—E. H. Frickey, St. 
Louis, Mo., assignor to Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Company, St. Louis, Mo. Filed May 18, 
1908. No. 944,780. See cut. 

Wheat Scouring Machine.—Matyas Schiebendrein, 
St. Louis, Mo. Filed March 10, 1909. No. 944,510. 


Issued on January 4, 1910. 


Baling Press.—J. S. Tuttle, Kansas City, Mo., as- 
signor of one-half to George Ertel Company, Quincy, 
Ill. Filed June 29, 1908. No. 945,114.. 

Grain Car Door.—W. S. Driskell, Gretna, Neb., 
assignor of one-third to Hans Peters and one-third 
to Elmer S. Clarke, Gretna, Neb. Filed May 17, 


1909. No. 945,381. 
Seed-Corn Sorter—O. L. Larson,’ Minneapolis, 
Minn. Filed July 13, 1907. No. 945,174. See cut. 


Roasted Sulphurized Grain.—Hdward Meyer, 
Friedrichswerth, Germany. Filed January 2, 1908. 
No. 945,567. 

Grain Separator-——H. A. Campbell, River Falls, 
Wis. Filed August 24, 1908. No. 945,487. 

Wheat Heater.—J. G. Hagman, La Crosse, Wis., 
assignor of one-half to George M. Heath, La Crosse, 
Wis. Filed September 13, 1909. No. 945,089. 


Albert M. Read has succeeded Walter C. Reid 
as secretary of the American Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation with offices at 140 Fifteenth street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Sec’y Smiley of Kansas notifies members of that 
association that Sec. 3 of the new uniform bill of 
lading provides that claims for loss and damage 

'must be made in writing to the carrier at point of 
delivery, or at point of origin, within four months 
after the delivery of the property. Unless claims 
are so made the carrier shall.not be liable. The 
1, (ORNS 

_ sider claims if not filed within the time provided for 
in the B/L. See to it, therefore, that all claims 
are presented to the freight claim agents as soon as 
possible after receiving account of sales. 


HISTORY OF MAY CORN 


My “History of May Corn’ Circular B gives ex= 


haustive data, covering the fall marketing season 
and the question of the ultimate value level. 


Ee. WW. WAGNER 
98-99-100 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


of the U. P. Ry. Co. has refused to con-, 
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Gran and 


\e.g Seeds 


FOR SALE. 


Medium and Mammoth Clover Seed, 
Buckhorn. 


free from 
NATHAN & LEVY, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


HOT AND DAMAGED CORN WANTED. 
We will buy hot and damaged corn of every de- 
scription. Name prices. 
L. F. MILLER & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NORTHERN SEED OATS FOR SALE. 
This year try oats raised in the hardy Northwest 


climate. It is heavy, clean, and rust resisting. 
FARGO SEED HOUSH, Fargo, N. D. 


CLOVER SEED WANTED. 


We want clover seed, any quality or condition. 
Buck horn lots a specialty. Send fair average sam- 
ples with bottom prices or ask for bids. 

C. C. NORTON’S SONS, Greenfield, Ohio. 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS. 

Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 
a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
our products. 

ANSTED & BURK CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


For Sale 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


FOR SALE. 

A 12-horsepower St. Marys Gas and Gasoline 
Engine, practically new. Complete with standard 
equipment. Bargain price. Address 

JASPERSON SUPPLY CO., St. Marys, Ohio. 


FOR SALE, 


Hlevators in Illinois and Indiana that handle from 
150,000 bushels to 300,000 bushels annually. Good 
locations. Prices very reasonable. Address. 

JAMES M. MAGUIRE, Campus, IIl. 


OKLAHOMA GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


‘Exceptional bargains in Oklahoma grain elevators 
located at Rocky, Cordell, Bessie, Thomas, Long- 
dale, Bridgeport, Alva, Enid, Lahoma, Waukomis, 
Billings, Stillwater, Mehan, Glencoe, Salt Creek, 
Foraker, Tullahassee, Boynton. Fine openings for 
good business this fall. Be quick and get in touch 
with 

WEATHERWAX & CO., 9 Hast Dewey St., Sa- 
pulpa, Okla. 


FOR SALE. 


I will sell my modern, galvanized-iron-covered 
elevator, feed and meal mill and warehouse at 
Claude, county seat Armstrong County, Panhandle, 
Texas. Only one in county; on private switch Ft. 
Worth & Denver R. R.; the best grain section. 
Lot is 250x250 feet, three squares from court house. 
This is a money maker, with great, growing busi- 
ness. Will accept part cash and part good real es- 
tate or merchandise. Address, at once, 

J. M. HARTER, Wabash, Ind. 


TRADE 407 


FOR SALE. 


For sale, a 200-bbl. roller flouring mill complete 
with elevator in best of spring wheat section. Steam 
power, electric ‘lights, etc., and everything first 
class. Price $12,000, one-half cash, balance easy 
terms. 

TINSLAR LAND CO., Drayton, N. D. 


FOR SALE. 

Small line of elevators, doing a good business, in 
the best part of southern Minnesota where crop 
prospects never looked better at this time of year. 
Reason for selling, too much other business to at- 
tend to. Address 

LOCK BOX 99, Henderson, Minn. 


FOR SALE. 
Small mill, fully equipped and running. Stock 
of grain, farm implements, phosphates, gasoline, 


oils, ete. Hverthing new and in good condition. Lo- 
cated in flourishing southern Vermont town on main 
street and railroad. No competition within six 
miles. Send for complete description. A real op- 
portunity at small price. Owner has other interests. 


Address 
LOCK BOX 218, Readsboro, Vt. 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 


New grain elevator and coal sheds in North- 
western Ohio. Capacity 1,500 bushels. Will sell, 
rent with privilege of buying, or if right man is 
found will furnish elevator and let him run it on 
joint account. Rent must be cash in advance and 
if subsequently purchased, first year’s rent can 
apply on the purchase price. Elevator situated in 
town of 1,200 people. Also have for sale 120 acres 
of land in Northwestern Ohio within one mile of 
electric line. Level biack ash land, all cleared, no 
stumps, raised over $3,000 worth of crops last year. 
Fair house and barn. . Will sell at $100 per acre 
subject to renter’s lease for 1910. Over 1,200 acres 
adjoining this land sold recently at $117 to $155 
per acre. For particulars on either of these snaps 
address D. A. BAKER, Butler, ‘Ind. 


FOR SALE. 


Four elevators for sale: White Rock, S. D.; price 
$7,000; receipts last year 125,000 bushels; good sta- 
tion, no fight-on the market; we made last year at 
this station $3,500, and crop prospects for this 
year are big; capacity 25,000 bushels; have best 
buyer at White Rock and would want io have him 
go with the house. Clinton, Minn., 35,000-bushel 
house; price $6,000; splendid crop prospects; have 
the best buyer in that vicinity; will guarantee 
good profits. Montevideo, Minn., 35,000-bushel ele- 
vator; price $6,000; on the main street; best loca- 
tion in town of only four elevators; immense terri- 
tory to draw from, and there will be a big and 
profitable business done at this elevator this year. 
Granite Falls, Minn., 15,000 bushels’ capacity; price 
$2,500; has the best buyer in town and gets most 
of the wheat. We have the above elevators for sale; 
locations are excellent. We are selling out because 
we burned out at Montevideo. Address 

MONTEVIDEO ROLLER MILL CO., Red Wing, 
Minn. : 


RANDOLPH SERVICE 


Securing highest cash Grain prices. 


Executing future orders perfectly. 


Reports on Stocks and Bonds based on 
systematic study of conditions. 


Make me prove it with your business 
for a while. 


H. H. RANDOLPH 


MEMBER CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
GRAINS, STOCKS AND BONDS 


CORN EXCHANGE BANK BUILDING, 
CHICAGO 
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MACHINERY 


BRUSH AND SCOURER FOR SALE.} 


Victor No. 2. Brush and Scourer for sale. Address 
LYONS MILLING CO., LYONS, KAN. 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 
Gasoline engines for sale; 5, 7, 10, 20, 30 and 45 


horsepower. 
TEMPLE PUMP CO., 15th Place, Chicago, Ill. 


BARGAIN IN ENGINE AND BOILER. 

A 20-horsepower engine and 25-horsepower boiler, 
Atlas make, in good running order. Will sell at a 
big bargain, as I have just installed electric power. 

B. NOFTSGER, Rochester, Ind. 


FOR SALE. 

One new Improved Dustless Eureka Hlevator 
Separator; built by S. Howes Company; largest size 
made; good as new. Address 

CLEANER, Box 6, care “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade,” Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE. 

Two boilers, 72x18; head, 14-inch steel; shell, 
3%-inch; flues, 4-inch; 88 pounds pressure; made by 
Murray Iron Works Co. Apply 

ROSENBAUM BROTHERS, 77 Board of Trade, 
Chicago. 


SCALES 


SCALES FOR SALE. 

Scales for elevators, mills, or for hay, grain or 
stock; new or second-hand at lowest.prices. Lists 
free. 

CHICAGO SCALE CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


299 Jackson Boulevard, 


Pfiscel Ineo 


\er.e Notices 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED. 

Head miller to take charge of 100-barrel mill. One 
who would take $3,000 to $5,000 stock in a first- 
class mill and elevator. Address. 

HARTLEY MILL & ELEVATOR CO., Fartley, 
Texas. 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


WANTED. 


Elevator or mill and elevator for good improved 
Illinois or Iowa farm. Address 

IOWA, Box 1, care “American Elevator and Grain 
Trade,” Chicago, III. 


” LABOR, FUEL 


and avoid exposure to the 
weather, by installing a 


Schmitz Scale Ticket Passer 


By its use the ticket is passed 
from the office to teamster with 
one movement of the hand. 

, Write for full particulars to 


J. A. SCHMITZ 
2811 North Hermitage Avenue 
CHICAGO 


GRAIN RECEIVERS 


HAMBURG, Germany 


NEW YORK CITY 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


R. LIEFMANN SOHNE NACHF 


(R. LIEFMANN SONS SUCCRS.) 


WHOLESALE MERCHANTS IN 
CLOVER AND GRASS SEEDS 


SPECIALTIES: 


RED CLOVER, WHITE CLOVER 
and ALFALFA 
HAMBURG, GERMANY 

OFFICE: 


24-26 Brandstwiete 


WAREHOUSES: 
24-26 Brandstwiete 117-131 Bank Str. 
11-17 Engel Str. 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
Liefmanns 


Weare always buyers of American Clover and Grass 
Seeds, and Siftings and Screenings of same. Buy smaller 
and larger quantities. Please send large samples with lowest 
price delivered New York or c.i.f. Hamburg. Shall make 
payment in New York through our bankers there. 

We are also large exporters of European Clover and Grass 
Seeds our special lines being Red Clover, White Clover and 
Alfalfa. Will be glad to have your inquiries for samples and 
prices. Our New York agent is Mr. I. L. Radwaner, No. 539 
E. 149th Street. 


CLEVELAND 


The Union Elevator Co. 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Hay and Straw 
Our Speciality: Recleaned Illinois Shelled Corn 
CLEVELAND, O. 


KANSAS CITY 


R. J. THRESHER, Pres. L. A. FULLER, Sec'y 
THRESHER-FULLER GRAIN COQ. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Grain Bought and Sold for Future Delivery 


311-14 Board of Trade KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


ROOFING AND SIDING 


SYKES STEEL ROOFING CO. 


114 W. 19th Place, Chicago 
| MAKERS OF FIREPROOF WINDOWS 


Wes manufacture all gauges of corru- 

ated iron, either painted or galvan- 
eda, We make Patent Cap Roofing, Roll 
Cap roofing, ‘‘V’’ Crimped Roofing, Metal 
Ceilings, etc., etc. 


We make a specialty of 


Corrugated Iron and 
Metal Roofing 
For Grain Elevators 


And take contracts either for material alone or job completed 
Write us for prices. We can save you money. 


L. A. MOREY CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Jones and Morey Co 
GRAIN 
Brokerage and Commission. 
Cland 2 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Chicago Board of Trade 


New York Produce Exchange 
National Grain Dealers’ Association 


MEMBERS 


FORBELL & KIPP 


Commission Merchants 


NEW YORK 


Try us with consignments of oats and corn. 
We are Specialists in these grains and 
are strictly Commission Merchants. 


342 Produce Exchange 


Cushing €» Brandt 


Commission Merchants & Grain Brokers 
Liberal Advances on Consignments 


424 Produce Exchange New York 


MEMBERS 


New York Produce Exchange NE Board of Trade 
Buffalo Chamber of Commere ffalo Corn Exchange 
Grain Dealers’ National Reoniasion 


BROOKLYN HAY & GRAIN CO, 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ON ALL MARKETS IN NEW YORK HARBOR 


Office: Borough of Brooklyn, New York 


CINCINNATI 


THE GALE BROS. CO. 


Grain Merchants 


Largest and best handlers of off grades in the 
An expert grain man 


central western states. 
at the head of each grain departmert. 
samples. 


CINCINNATI, 


Submit 


OHIO 


PITTSBURG 


D. G. Stewart @ Geidel 
GRAIN, HAY AND FEED 
RYE A SPECIALTY 
Office 1019 Liberty St. Pittsburg, Pa. 


Proprietors Iron City Grain Elevator. 
Capacity 300,000 bu. 


SUFFOLK 


‘Suffolk Brokerage and Purchasing pucne 
SUFFOLK, VA., 


Hay, Grain, Feed, Ete. 


Your Business Solicited. 
We can furnish storage if necessary. 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


TOLEDO 


BALTIMORE 


PEORIA 


C. A. King & Co. 


Going Some 1910. Started 1846. 

C. A. King joined angels 1893. Frank I. King 
still among the wicked. Our boy Solomon chris- 
tened in 1892. Our little King joined gang in 
1908. Our office force contains some veterans 
and more young colts. Our capital is not all 
wind. Send us your Chicago and Toledo orders 
for grain, clover seed and provisions. Get wise! 
Read our Specials. Be friendly. Write occa- 
sionally. 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO, 


Buyers and Shippers of Grain 


We buy F.O.B. your station for 
direct shipment to interior points. 


Personal attention to consignments. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Frederick W. Rundell 
ESTABLISHED 1877 


W. A. RUNDELL & CO. 
Grain and Seeds 


CASH AND FUTURES 
Consignments Solicited Ask for our Daily Grain Bids 


Room No. 33 Produce Exchange, TOLEDO, O. 


James E, Rundell 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


SEEDS 


We will buy or sell Red and Alsike Clover, 
also Timothy Seed. Try us. 


S. W. FLOWER & CO., - Toledo, Ohio 


FRED MayER FRED JAEGER 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


J. F. ZAHM 


& COMPANY 

TOLEDO OHIO 

Specialists on handling consignments 
of grain and seeds and filling orders for 
futures. 

Pay Drafts promptly on all consign- 
ments. 

Our Daily Red Letter will be sent 
for the asking. 


LOUIS MULLER, Pres’t. _ JOHN M. DENNIS, V.-Pres’t. 


FERDINAND A. MEYER, Treas. 
THOMAS C. CRAFT, JR., Ass’t Treas. 


LOUIS MULLER CO. 


Grain Receivers and Exporters 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Members of the Baltimore Chamber ot Commerce, Chicago 
Board of Trade, St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


ENGLAND & CO. 


RECEIVERS OF 


GRAIN and HAY 


308=310 Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


CHAS. 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


P. B. & C. C. MILES 


Grain Commisson Merchants 
BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 


36-37 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


A.G. TYNG, Jr. D. D. HALL 
TYNG, HALL & CO. 


Grain and Commission 
Merchants 


Rooms 33 and 35 Chamber of Commerce 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


BUFFALO 


REDMAN, MAGEE & CO. 
GRAIN 


DELTA ELEVATOR, Cairo, Ill. 


PHILADELPHIA 


L. F. MILLER & SONS, 


Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC. 
OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. Special attention given to 
the handling of CORN AND OATS. 
Manufacturers’ National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Union National Bank, Westminster, Md, 


REFERENCES: { 


MINNEAPOLIS 


INDIANAPOLIS 


GEO. L. STEBBINS FRANK A. WITT 


STEBBINS-WITT GRAIN CO. 


Grain Commission and Brokerage 


715 Board of Trade, INDIANAPOLIS, IND: 


Consignments and Correspondence Invited. 


The 


Bassett Grain Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Telephones 80 Board of Trade 


<evF,H, PEAVEY & CO, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
GRAIN RECEIVERS 


Consignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALITY 


MINN, 


W. W. ALDER, mie T. J. STOFER, Treas. 


FT. “HEINMILLER, Secy. 
ALDER GRAIN CO. 


Consignments a Specialty 
833 Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


504 Board of Trade, Indianapolis Ind. 
Lahr Block, La Fayette, Ind. 


Electric Elevator and Milling Co. 
Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Elevator Capacity 2,000,000 bu. 


Has facilities for cleaning, separating, clipping 
and sacking grain. Receives and stores all rail 
and lake grain. 


We Solicit Consignments 


L. S. CHURCHILL, President 
G. W. BARTLETT, Treasurer 


The Churchill Grain & Seed Co. 


Commission Orders Executed. Grain and Seed Bought and Sold 


Offices: Buffalo, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Seed Warehouse: 
Located at Toledo, Ohio 


Members 
New York Produce Exchange 
Toledo Produce Exchange 
Buffalo Corn Exchange 


W. E. TOWNSEND A. T. WARD 


TOWNSEND-WARD CO. 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
Buffalo, - . - New York 


We solicit your consignments for Buffalo market 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. re} * H. N. SAGER, Sec. 


J. H. DOLE & CO. 
(Established 1852) 
Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 
We solicit your 


CONSIGNMENTS 


and orders in futures 
226 La Salle Street, 


EA LE 
<i weer ee a» 


MERCHANTS 
a GRAIN CO. 


V, COMMISSION }Y) 
MERGHANTS 


CHICAGO 


PIO ns 


PHILIP H, SCHIFFLIN. Pres, EUGENE SCHIFFLIN, Secy.-Treas. 


PHILIP Wl. SCHIFFLIN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Commission Merchants 


515=518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS Consignments of all kinds of Grain and Field 


Seeds a specialty 


72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


Lamson Bros. & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1874 
Commission Merchants 
e-e-AND. oe 
Track Buyers of Grain 
6 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


BRANCH OFFICES IN IOWA 
Ft. Dodge 
Storm Lake 
Iowa Falls 
Independence 


Cedar Rapids 
Waterloo 
Mason City 
Atlantic 


Des Moines 
Towa City 
Parkersburg 
Sioux City 
Council Bluffs 


Ask for Bids Consignments Solicited 


POPE & ECKHARDT CoO. 


Commission Merchants 


Grain and Seeds. 


317-321 Western Union Building - CHICAGO 


J. ROSENBAUM GRAIN CoO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
CHICAGO 


RUMSEY & GOMPANY 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Consignments a Specialty for Forty Years 


Branch Offices 
PEORIA 
ST. LOUIS 


I. P. RUMSEY 
FRANK M. BUNCH 
HENRY A. RUMSEY 


Cc. H. THAYER & CO. 
GRAIN, SEEDS, FUTURES 
Your Consignments and Future Orders Solicited 


Our untarnished record for more than a quarter of a 
century, backed up with over $100,000.00 capital, certainly 
speaks for itself. 


2 and 4 Sherman St., CHICAGO 
Minneapolis Milwaukee St. Louis - Kansas City 


Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 


Stock Brokers and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions 


Business solicited in any department 
Receiving, Shipping, Futures 
202 LASALLE ST. CHICAGO 


Good Prices 
Prompt Returns 


Very Best Attention 


AND W. A. FRASER CO. 


*“They’re Running Mates” 


MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 


My customers do a profitable business 
because I handle their consignments profit- 
ably at this end. Try meon your Chicago 
cash or future business. 


B. 5. ARMSTRONG : 


Postal Telegraph Building Chicago, Ill. 


J.H. WARE  E. F. LELAND 


Consign your grain and seeds and send your 
Board of Trade Orders to 


WARE & LELAND 


400-410 Postal Telegraph Bldg. :; CHICAGO 
Long Distance Phones: Harrison 4867 and 4868 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS, 
STOCKS AND COTTON. 


Write fo: our Datly Market Letter 
Your Interests Are Our Interests 


Special attention given to cask 
grain shipments 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


ST.LOUIS 


A. L. SOMERS, Pres. C, W. BUCKLEY, Sec’y and Treas. 


SOMERS, JONES & GO. 


(Incorporated) 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
82 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 


GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 


CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 
SOLICITED. :: LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS 


Square Dealing and Top prices. 


If we : ‘ Grain Ree 
have not 

handled 

Talcago ek. Suite 36, 

Business, Board of Trade 

try us. Bldg., CHICAGO. 


BOGERT, MALTBY & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited 
Orders for futures delivery carefully executed. 


Screenings and Mill Feed 
306-308 Postal Telegraph Bldg., 


CHICAGO 


W.H. MERRITT & CO. 


GRAIN BUYERS AND 
SHIPPERS 


CORRESPON DENCE SOLICITED - 


87 Board of Trade CHICAGO, ILL. 


J. C. Shaffer & Co. 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN 
.240 LaSalle St. 


F.E. WINANS & CO. 


GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Barley, Oats, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Timoehy: Clover, 

, Hungarian Mil 
6 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
Write us freely on all matters pone to grain and field 
seeds. Your questions fully and cheerfully answered; partic- 
ular attention paid to timothy seed and grain by ‘sample. 
Consignments and speculative orders receive our careful 
personal attention. ; 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. This 
depart ment is fully equipped in every 
way to give the very best service in 


Chicago. 
205 La Salle St. CHICAGO 


FREEMAN BROS. & CO. 


Hay, Straw and Grain 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


cg ibeep coy and Consignments 66 Board of Trade 


lici . . Market Reports on 


Application. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Grain bought and sold for future delivery. 


For Intelligent, Prompt and Efficient Service 


Consign to 


Rosenbaum Brothers 


Commission Merchants 


77 Board of Trade Chicago 


J. K. HOOPER 
President 


ERVIN _A. RICE 


ice-President 


HOOPER GRAIN CO. 


OAT SHIPPERS 
Postal Telegraph Bldg,, Chicago 


OPERATE ATLANTIC ELEVATOR AND GRAND 
TRUNK WESTERN ELEVATORS, CHICAGO 


E. G. BROWN 


ecy- Treas. 


H. M. PAYNTER 
GRAIN COMMISSION 
Special attention given consignments of grain 
and seeds 
Orders in futures carefully executed 


700-718 Royal Insurance Blidg., Chicago 


All business transacted through and confirmed by 
H. W. Rogers & Bro. 


H. W. RES Pres. J. C. ROGERS, Vice.Pres. 
Cade ‘HURLBUT, Sec’y and Treas. 


ROGERS GRAIN CO. 


(Incorporated) 
Buyers, Shippers and Exporters of 


GRAIN 


Elevator Proprietors on I!linols Central and other 
Railroad Systems 


Main Office: 700-702 Royal Insurance Building CHICAGO 


DETROIT 


Chicago . 


A.S. DUMONT R, C. ROBERTS 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 


RECEIVERS GRAIN SHIPPERS 


Chamber of Commerce 
DETROIT, MICH, 


Consignments Solicited. 


R.L. HUGHES 


Merchants Exchange 
DECATUR, ILL, 


Ask for our bids and quotations. 


CAUGHEY & CARRAN 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Grain and Seed Merchants and Commission 
OUR SPECIALTY: OATS AND CLOVER SEED 


We handle Beans, Barley, Rye, Corn, Wheat. Try us. Liberal 
vances, 


OFFICES: 620 to 624 Chamber of Commerce 
ELBVATOR and SEED HOUSE: Cor. 14th and Baker Sts. 


Slack-Fuller Grain Co. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
208 Merchants’ Exchange ST. LOUIS; MO. 


- Ship your Grain, Hay and Seeds to 


John Mullally Com. Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Best of attention paid at all times to all consignments. 
Members St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange and Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


PICKER @ BEARDSLEY COM. CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


We protect your interest on grades and weights and make 
prompt returns. Try us for RESULTS when you ship to 
St. Louis. Established 1876. 


Thos. Cochrane, Lincoln, Neb. 


Cochrane Grain Co. 


Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN AND HAY AND SEEDS 
305 and 306 Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS 


M. W. Cochrane. St. Louis. 


MARSHALL HALL, Pres. J. B. BETHUNE, Secy.-Treas. 


W. L. Green Commission Co. 


GRAIN 


Merchants Exchange of St. Louis. 
Members een Board of Trade. 


203 Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MILWAUKEE _ 


LANCASTER 


DO YOU REALIZE 


That country trade always pays you 
best in every way? 


We work a large country business. 
See the point? 
JONAS F. EBY & SON, LANCASTER, PA. 


O. MOHR, Mgr. 


Mohr -=Holstein Commission Co. 
29 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE 


Sample Grain a Specialty 
BRANCH OFFICES AT CHICAGO AND MINNEAPOLIS 


G. C. HOLSTEIN, Sec’y-Treas. 


B.G, Ellsworth, President - H.H. Peterson, Vice- Puckicent, } 
E. H. Hiemke, Secretary’ 


L. Bartlett & Son Co. 
GRAIN 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Building 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 
Malting Barley 
Milling and Distilling Rye 


FAGG & TAYLOR, Shippers 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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A Fireproof Witherspoon-Englar Company 


Designers and Builders of 


Concrete Grain Elevator |) syREPROOF 
| Grain Elevators 


Cut shows four reinforced concrete grain tanks 30 ft. diameter, 60 ft. 
high, connected with brick operating house 30x60 feet, erected for the 
American Maize Products Co. at Roby, Ind 


And Smoke Stack Built in 60 Days Designs and estimates promptly furnished 
Waiting for the completion the mill building and power house for all kinds of buildings for the handling 


Macdonald Engineering Co. and storage of grain in any locality. 
Mone dnc ae Sbiseee 1244-1250 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 


John S. Metcalf Co. ||}/FIRE-PROOF GRAIN 
Builders of ELEVATO RS 


y CONCRETE OR STEEL BINS 
Terminal Elevators 


Concrete Storage Bins 
Transfer Elevators 


Drawings and Specifications 
THE TEMPLE, CHICAGO 


Have your 
elevator designed 
and built by 
reliable elevator 
designers and 


builders. 


WHEELER ELEVATOR, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Z\ Burrell Engineering 
& Construction N 
Company, 


108 
La Salle St., 


Long Distsnce Telephone Chicago 
Main 799 


MONARCH ENGINEERING co. 


Engineers and Contractors 


Chamber of Commerce “ my BUFFALO, N. Y. 
WRITE US FOR PRICES 


a 


: 
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JAMES STEWART & CO. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR DEPARTMENT 


(8ii Fisher Building ) CHICAGO 


W. R. SINKS, Manager R. H. FOLWELL, Engineer 


Elevator “D,” Duluth, Minn. 


Reinforced Concrete First Story Frame 
Vitrified Tile Bins To Cupola Floor 
Steel Frame Cupola’ Enclosed with Tile 
Reinforced Concrete Annex Storage Tanks 


This thoroughly modern plant built entirely 
from our own designs 


CAPACITY OF ELEVATOR .... . 650,000 BUSHELS 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway eee ay cite oe oe. at Fort William, Ont. CAPACITY OF STORAGE ANNEX, 800,000 BUSHELS 


We Build Grain Elevators, Any Type of 
Construction, in Any Part of the World. 


Also General Contractors with Offices In the Following Cities, THE BARNETT & RECORD COMPANY 


Wire, Write or Call Personally. 


NEW YORK, Hudson Terminal Building ’ ST. LOUIS, MO., Bank of Commerce Building Designers and Builders 
PITTSBURG, PA., Westinghouse Building BS eo EA Tibemla, Bank feeeie 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 709 Mission Street ~~ iD! », Ist Nation ank Building 

CANADIAN STEWART CO., Ltd., Montreal, Can., Eastern Townships Bank Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


FORT WILLIAM, Ontario, Canada 


CS. T. HONSTAIN 


Contractor and Builder of 


Fred Friedline & Company 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


Transfer, Terminal and Country Elevators, 
Warehouses, Tankage in Frame, Iron-Clad 


(irain Elevators a 
ot : or Fire-Proof Construction, Concrete Tanks 


29th St. and Grand Ave. he 
) ificati ialty. 
MINNEAPOLIS - MINN. Th ot Saag el Ata thr tkateheg ana weteaaied 


253-261 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


ITE PAINT 


A few elevators recently completed 


Northwestern Consol Mill. Co. M’n'p’ls 1,000,000 
Nebraska City & Ill. Ele. Co. Chicago 2,000,000 


DOO 


Bartlett Frazier Co. 1,000,000 
H. Rogers Co St. Louis 5 0,000 
F. H. Peavey & Co, Minneapolis 1,000,000 < Z, 
pee x gop ot THE PROVEN SHIELD FOR IRON AND STEEL, INERT 
Interstate Grain Co. “ 500,000 PIGMENTS, GOOD COVERING CAPACITY, DURABILITY 
City Elevator Co, by 400,000 RECORDS IN ALL CLIMATES. Write for Booklet 17-B. 
8 ity Grain Co. oy 400,000 
Royal Milling Co. Great Falls, Mont. 110,000 JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY. N. J. 
Jennison Bros. Janesville, Minn. 100 00u 

Fe 400 country elevators from 10,000 to Bo OF 


The No Back Pressure “1905” Dust collector 


“The 1905 Cyclone is from 27% to 39% more efficient than the old Cyclone considering both power consumed and quantity 
of air dischietped The Mechanical Engineering Dept., 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
“The velocity of air on suction side of fanis always greater in the ‘‘1905’’ Cyclone Collector, due to its lower resistance 
and consequent greater air handling capacity.” The Mechanical Engineering Dept., 
, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
“The per cent of loss saved by the “1905’’ Cyclone over the old Cyclone is from 71.2% to 80%. These losses are due to the 
dust collector friction and take into consideration nothing but the collector.” 
The Mechanical Engineering Dept., 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


’ The New Cyclone “1905” manufactured exclusively by 


THE KNICKERBOCKER COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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GRAIN ELEVATORS 


STORAGE TANKS 
or WAREHOUSES 
IN 


Wood or FIRE-PROOF Materials. 


PLANS—SPECIFICATIONS—ESTIMATES 


We design and erect the structural 
work and mechanical equipment of Grain 
Handling or Storage Plants from a country 

eceiving station to a terminal transfer 
ey house. 


L. 0, HICKOK & SON 


". Engineers and Contractors 


320 Flour Ex’ge Minneapolis, Minn, 


G. H. BIRCHARD 


Contractor of 


Grain Elevators 


SCOOP-TRUCK 


A Scoop Shovel on wheels which holds 
24 bushels of grain. It saves time and 
aokes money. You canunloadacar 
ten times as quickly with 
this scoop as by hand 
and 4 dozen cars 
unloaded will pay 

pior.it.. (Coal 
dealers use it. 


Especially Designed for Economy of 


Operation and Maintenance 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Price $10.00 
F.0. B. Factory 


~ Detroit 
Sree Truck Co. 


2225 W. Jefferson Ave., Detreif, Mich. 


po 


f ae 
el // : 


J. A. Horn Construction Company 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Grain Elevators, Alfalfa Meal Mills. 


ALL SIGNALING-DISTRIBUTOR Complete Equipments Furnished. 


This simple, unique device with only two 
moving parts, has saved its various owners 
in ten years 

OVER. A MILLION DOLLARS 

Bach is as good today as when bought and 
will be tor futuré generations, 

It’s an economic gem. 


Hall Distributor Co., Omaha, Nebr. 


506 Ramge Bldg. 


A “WANT AD” in the ‘‘AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE”’ will 


do the business. 


Telephone, Monroe 1614 


OLSON BROTHERS & CO. 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 
Grain Elevator Construction Power Transmission 
Elevating and Conveying Machinery 
2418=2422 Bloomingdale Avenue 
CHIGAGO 


Telephone Humboldt 2373 


64e BOOK of CORN 


SHOULD BE ON THE DESK OF EVERY 
ELEVATOR MAN WHO HANDLES CORN 


It is the only work that covers the field from the growing to the final 
disposition of the cereal. An exhaustive treatise on corn 
growing, breeding, marketing, etc. 


The book has been prepared by specialists, under the direction of Herbert 


Myrick, and covers all features of the corn business, It tells not only how corn 
should be treated by the farmer as producer in every step of the program of 
corn culture, but also how to market corn and what ultimately becomes of it— 
on the farm, as feed; or in the world’s markets as the raw material of vast 
manufacturing industries = - - - - Price, $1.50 per copy 


For saleby MITCHELL BROTHERS & CO. | 
315 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Your Elevator 


Should be the best that money can buy. 
It will be if IBBERSON builds it. 
Write T. E. IBBERSON, 308-310-312 


Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, 


Minnesota. 


He Knows How. 


The Wiederholdt System 


Reinforced Tile Concrete 
THE MOST IMPROVED AND APPROVED SYSTEM FOR 
Grain Elevators, Mill Construction, 
Grain Bins, Silos, Storage Bins, 
Tanks, etc. 

BUILT EXCLUSIVELY BY 
Wiederholdt Construction Co. 
606-607 New National Bank of Commerce Bldg., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 


DEALERS IN 
GRASS SEEDS,CLOVERS, FLAX SEED,LAWN GRASS, BEANS, 
PEAS, POPCORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC. 
CHICAGO, Ill... Branch: Minneapolis, Minn. 


Salt Lake and Jordan Mill and Elevator Co.’s 
40,000 Bushel Elevator 


MINNEAPOLIS STEEL & MACHINERY CO. 
_ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


DENVER, COLO., 313 Mining Exchange SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 324 Dooly Block 
SEATTLE, WASH , 338 Globe Bldg. EL PASO, TEXAS, 313 E. P. & S. W. Bldg. 
BUTTE, MONT., 352 Phoenix Bldg. 
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GOOD JUDGMENT 


for fire insurance is to select the company 
patronized by your fellow grain dealers. The 


INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 


Is insuring over 2,200 country elevators for over $9,000,000. For conditions 


to unite with them, write 


C. A. McCOTTER, Secretary. 


Millers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Association 


Of Illinois 
ALTON, ILLINOIS 
Established 1878 


Insurance on Flour Mills and 
Elevator Properties. 
Cash Assets - - $366,891.05 


A. R. McKinney, Sec’y 


MILL OWNERS 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IA. — 


The Oldest Millers Mutual 


Fire Insurance Company in 


America’ *- 
Cash Assets Over $300,000 
J. T. SHARP, Secretary. 


THE PIONEER MUTUAL 
For GRAIN DEALERS 


Organized in 1897 


Grain Shippers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Association 


IDA GROVE, IOWA — 


Full reinsurance reserve. 

We are paying 15% CASH DIVIDENDS. 

Losses paid in 12 years, $490,841.04. 

We write fire, lightning and windstorm insur- 
ance forany term. If not interested you ought 
to be, 

Address, F. D. BABCOCK, Secretary. 


Millers’ National — 
Insurance Co. 


205 LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO - - 


CHARTERED 1865 


Insurance with a maximum of 
security at a minimum of cost for 
ELEVATORS, WAREHOUSES 
and CONTENTS, on the Mutual 
Plan. 


Five-Year Policies or short term 
policies on grain, if required. 

Semi-Annual Assessments cost- 
ing about one-half Stock Company 
Rates. 


No conflagration hazard. 


Gross Assets........ 
Net Cash Surplus .... $930,166.99 


Control the Drop of Your 
‘ Grain Dump 
by the use of the 


Reliance Automatic 
Dump Controller 


Entirely under the drive- 
way floor and takes up 
no room. 


Easily attached toa rail, 
platform or dump scale. 


Has control of the dump 
from.the time that the 
trigger is pulled and 
causes it to settle down 
easily and without the 
least jerk or jar. 


Shipped on 30 or 60 days’ trial. 
PRICE, $12.00 


$5,288,714,18 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


wt 


“UU! 
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INSURES ELEVATORS ate pepkro le 


AND GRAIN . TERM POLICIES 


LEWIS 
GAS ENGINES 


ALWAYS FiLL THE BILL 


Starts without cranking. Patented fea- 
tures make it more durable, smoother run- 
ning, easier working than ordinary engines. 
Automatically adjusts itself—a light im- 
pulse for light work—powerful impulse 
for heavy load—saving fuel, wear and 
tear. Sold for twenty years. Thousands 
nuse. Tell us what you will use it for 
and we will recommend size and give price. 


WRITE TO-DAY 


J. Thompson & Sons Mfg. Co. 
Dept 11, BELOIT, WIS. 


Jeffrey Elevators and Conveyers 
FOR HANDLING 


GRAIN 


Built in any capacities and to suit any 
conditions. 
Send for Catalog D-81. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0. 


CHAIN BELTING 


New York peeo = Louis FOR 
Pittsburg oston enver 
Buffalo Knoxville EVERY -MACHINE, 


WRITE FOR LOW PRICES- 
_ THE C.O.BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 
CLEVELAND, oO 


i ily 


| 1 


WANT ADS in this paper bring results, 
Rates on application. 


SEE THAT YOUR 


SOLD BY ALL MILL FURNISHERS 


In successful use 25 years drying 


Not an Experiment. 


CORN MEAL AND HOMINY. 
BREWERY’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
BUCKWHEAT, RICE AND 
ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS. 


DUST! DUST Luan ; 
DUsT PROTECTOR is invalu- 

able to operatives in every 
industy where dust is trou- 
blesome. It has been thor- 
oughly tested for many years 
in every kind of dust, and is 
the most reliable protector 
known. Perfect Ventilation. 
Me Nickel-plated protector, $1, 
eB postpaid. Circular free. 
. GIBBS RESPIRATOR CO., 


we also build 


Grain Elevators 
Write for plans and estimates. 


ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY AND ORES 


Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. Double 
the capacity of any other Dryer sold for same price. 


THE CUTLER CO, North Wilbraham, Mass, 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Reliance Construction Co. 
625 Board of Trade Building, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Agents wante 


“B” 124 East Ave., Oak Park (Chicago), Ill. 


until you investigate ‘The Master Workman,” a two-cylinder gasoline, kerosene 
or alcohol engine, superior toany one-cylinder engine; revolutionizing power. 
Its weight and bulk are half that of single-cylinder engines, with greater du- 
rability. Endorsed by the Board of Underwriters. Especlally adapted for 


Don’t Buy Gasoline Engines 22220302 


space occupied and practical Gvercoming of vibrations. Costs less to buy—less to run. Send for Catalogue. This is our 55th year. 


THE TEMPLE PUMP COMPANY, Manufacturers, - - - Meagher and 15th Streets, CHICAGO 


416 AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 


(Sold with or without sacking 
elevator) 


It CRUSHES ear corn (with or without 
shucks) and GRINDS ail kinds small grain 
and KAFFIR IN THE HEAD. Has 
CONICAL shaped GRINDERS, DIFFER- 
ENT FROM ALL OTHERS. RUNS 
LIGHT. Can run EMPTY WITHOUT IN- 
JURY. Ahead of rolls or stones in speed 
and quality of work. 


YOU NEED a mill now. Quit THINK- 
am ING about it. COMMENCE to investigate. 
="Give US a chance and we'll tell you WHY 


January 15, 1910. 


HESS-DRIED| 


Best. 


e we think ours is the best. 
SEVEN SIZES: 2.to 25 H. P. 


Drive pulley overhung. Belt to {t from any Circular sent for the asking. 
direction. Makes complete independent outfit. A 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend., Ind. 


Did It Ever Occur to You 


That the best way to get what you want, and getit promptly, is to 
send your orders to people who have had experience in the busi- 
ness and who carry a stock of goods always ready for quick 
shipment? We have been in the Elevator and Mill Furnishing 
business over twenty-five years and feel that we know some- 
thing about it. We carry in stock a complete line of supplies, in- 
cluding Testing Sieves, Transmission Rope, Belting, Steel Split Pul- 
leys in sizes up to 54-inch, Elevator Buckets, Conveyor Chain 
Belting, Sprockets, Lace Leather, Scoops, Shafting, Collars, 
Bearings, etc., etc. Send us your orders. We will satisfy you. 


THE 


STRONG-SCOTT MANUFACTURING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Northwestern Agents for The Great Western Mfg. Co., Richardson Automatic 
Scales, Invincible Cleaners, Knickerbocker Dust Collectors 


GURNEY 
Standard Scales 


The great majority of the elevators through- 

out the Canadian Northwest are equipped 

with Gurney Scales. 

Also found in terminal elevators in Halifax, 

St. John, Quebec, Montreal, Sarnia, Midland, 

Fort William, and a recent order was for the © 
complete scale equipment (ten 2,000-bushel 

hopper scales) for the Grand Trunk Pacific 

Railway elevator at Fort William. 


Write us for Estimate on Your Scale Equipment 
for Delivery Either in Canada or United States 


Scales of every description, including the best 
type of Automatic scales. 


THE GURNEY SCALE CO. 


Established 1856 


Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG CALGARY VANCOUVER 


Dried 


HESS GRAIN DRI- 
ERS are used every- 
where, by © Grain 
Handlers, large and 
small. 


We make small sizes 
for country elevators 
and large ones for 
terminal elevators; 
a eight regular sizesin all. 


cd 


hie? 


No. 3 Ideal HESS Drier and Cooler. 
The Car=load a Day size. 


Send for Booklet. 


Hess Warming and Ventilating Co. 
910 Tacoma Bldg., CHICAGO. 


4G00D POINTERS 


‘Willford Three Roller Feed Mil. 


(1) tis Easy to Handle. / 
(2) Itis Strong and Durable, but Simple. 


(3) It will Grind the Most Feed with the 
Least Power. 


(4) It can Always be Relled Upon. 
Write for Circulars and Prices. 


_ WILLFORD MANUFACTURING CO., 
303 3d St. South, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Field] 
Engine| 
| Important. Features 


All Engines equipped with Au- 
} tomatic Starting device. Igniter 
points may be cleaned and speed 
of Engine changed without stop- 
ping and without handling any”) 
moving parts. All Valves and 
Igniter are mechanically operated. 
There are no water packing joints 
on the FIELD through which 
water can Jeak into the cylinder. 
All engines are constructed to 
carry a compression of 70 lbs. on 
gasoline, 100 lbs. on gas and 140 
Ibs. on alcohol, insuring the high- 
est efficiency. We have eighteen 
distributing points in the United 
States. Catalog No. 60 gives other 
features of exceptional merit. 
Your postal will bring it. 


THE FIELD-BRUNDAGE CO., Jackson, Michigan | — 


